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Excavations at Shahr-i Sokhta, a Chalcolithic Settlement 
in the Iranian Sistan ` 


Preliminary Report on the First Campaign, 
October-December 1967 


During the 3rd millennium, the gradual increase in economic production, population 
pressure and the selection of cultural characteristics Jed to the gradual transformation of 
the first agricultural’ communities in the urban centres of western Central Asia. 


The process of human urbanization has been characterized ever since its most ancient 
phases, and to an exceptional degree, by economic and ideological enrichment, social differen- 
tiation and concentration of power. 

Many scholars, among them Frankfort and Childe (*), have by now identified Duim 
Mesopotamia in the 4th and 3rd millennium (Uruk and Jemdet Nasr phases) as the main 
area of elaboration, and perhaps invention, of most of the cultural elements and technical 
means that made urban development possible. The problem of the spread of these elements to 
far distant regions is necessarily linked to this theory, which has been largely confirmed by 
the results of many excavation campaigns. As regards their diffusion -in the easternmost 
regions of Baluchistan and the Indian subcontinent, the basic problem is that of the origin 
of the Indus Civilization, whose beginnings are still partly obscure, but. should almost cer- 
tainly be related to Mesopotamian influences. Once the principle of cultural diffusion is 
accepted, the main task is to discern the possible paths through which the first impulses of 
civilization spread abroad, reaching Balüchistàn and the surrounding regions. 

In historical times, the main route for trade and invasion between Mesopotamia and 
` porthwestern India was the one which crossed the northern plateau, linking the Khyber Pass, 
the Valley of Kabul, Qandahar, Herat, Khorassan, Rayy and beyond, joining the one later 
known as the « Silk Road >, which descended from Samarkand and Marv to arrive at 
Baghdad and Aleppo. This route is documented by archaeological discoveries and written 
documents, but only after the 3rd cent. A.D. The sea route between the two regions, which 
had been mentioned in Arab documents from the 9th and 10th cent., has recently been 
reconstructed by the successful research of Danish archaeologists in the Persian Gulf. This 


' (1) H. FRANKFORT, The Birth of Civilization in Ancient East, London, 1954, chap. VI, VIL; 
the Ancient East, London, 1954, with preceding pp. 102-171. 
references; V. G. CuILpE, New Light on the Most 


tesearch has. by now definitely established the fact that this route was used as far back as 
the 3rd millennium for trade between the Indus and Mesopotamia, and undoubtedly in- 
volved the Qatar peninsula and the islands of Bahrein (Dilmun) and Failaka (^) It must 
have been practically useless for the limited transfers of the pre-urban communities, but 
highly important when the amount of trade’ between the two centres had increased to the 
point of justifying the risks of a dangerous voyage. It should therefore be presumed that 
prehistoric communication took place above all through the Iranian plateau. 


Another possible route that may have linked the Indus plain directly with Qandahar 
through the Bolan and Gomel districts in northern Baltichistan is documented for us by 
Alexander’s biographers, Iranian sources and the archaeological remains themselves. The 
latter seem to partly confirm this, in regard to the period before the 1s. millennium B.C. as 
well. The distribution along all this route, of many proto-urban centres that can be con- 
nected culturally, in the valleys of Loralai, Zhob, Quetta and Qandahàr (Mundigak IV, urban 
center), is in fact evident proof of the existence of such a way of communication. 


Anyone going west from the Qandahar plain had the following alternative: going 
northwest along the Herat, one reached the centres of present-day Soviet Turkestan — Anau 
and Namazga Tepe — and those at the foot of the Elburz Mountains — Tepe Hissar and 
Chasman Ali —.while to the southwest, following the valley of Hie Hilmand River, one 
arrived in Sistan across the Margo and Registan deserts. 


Any reconstruction of communications between prehistoric Sistàn and western Iran is 
made more difficult by the state of almost complete abandonment in which that route was left 
in epochs closer to our own. Then too, the slight archaeological exploration of this region 
makes the task even harder. However, the great centres of Fars and Elam could only have 
been reached by the present territory of Kirman; the discovery of an exceptionally large 
chalcolithic village at Tali Iblis seems to confirm this hypothesis (?). 

But Sistán must have been linked to the peoples situated to the south along the Bam- 
pur Valley, where another route passed, arriving at Sindh after crossing central Baltichistan 
and the Dasht Valley in Makran. This is the famous Gedrosia road, mentioned by classical 
historiography as the way Alexander returned from India. 


This premise alone justifies the interest aroused by the research on prehistoric Sistan 
sponsored by the Centro Studi e Scavi Archeologici of the Istituto per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente (IsMEO); the aim of this research is the study of the formation of the most ancient 
human communities in a region of such great historical importance, so as to throw light on 
Sistán's role, during the 4th and 3rd millennium, in the network of relations involving n; 
regions between Syria and the Indus Valley. 


(7) See the excavations reports published an- (3) J. CALDWELL, S. M. SHAHMIRZADI, < Tali 
nually in Kuml by K. Gros, G. Bresy and others, Iblis », Illinois State Museum Preliminary Report, 
from 1954 on. 7, Springfield (IIl.), 1967. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 


Geographically speaking, Sistén is simply the delta of the Hilmand, one of Asia’s 
largest rivers, and one that for millennia has given life to a region surrounded by mountains 
and deserts, thanks to its annual flow of several thousand cubic meters. The river is the 
result of a complex system of waters originated by the conjunction of all the temporary and 
permanent streams descending from the southwestern slopes of the Afghan mountains. This 
large and constant supply of water lets the Hilmand keep a regular course even through the 
Registan desert, and reach the Hamiin basin. Here, due to the orographic and geological 
nature of the soil, and the minor quantity of water, the Hilmand forms a very wide delta 
of 270,000 sq. km., and divides into three main courses: the Riid-i Sistan, the Rud-i Hil- 
mand and the Rüd-i Parian; their flow regulates the entire hydrological system of the entire 
basin of the Hàmün-i Hilmand, whose 350,000.sq. km. represents one of southern Central 
Asia’s most important internal basins (Fig. 1). 

The basin is oval in shape and stretches out in a NE-SW direction, reaching its major 
height above sea-level in the extreme northeast, where it is a continuation of the southwestern 
Hindükush and touches the 5,000 m. level. Its lowest part lies in the southwest, in Gaudi 
Zira, at 470 m. above sea-level. Another three streams, really torrents, complete the hydro- 
logical picture of the region; they are the Harut Rüd, the Farah Rüd and the Khash Rud, 
which flow respectively towards northwest, northeast and east-northeast. These are only in 
function during the spring months, from February to May. 

The basin, which is geographically part of the Iranian plateau, is politically divided: 
Afghanistan occupies the largest part, Pakistán owns a small section and only 36,000 sq.km. 
fall in Iranian territory. The latter is the area furthest to the west, the Hamün-i Hilmand 
itself, while the basin of the Hamiin-i Purak to the northeast and the vast eee: of the 
Gaud-i Zira to the southeast remain.in Afghan territory. : 

This huge territory is about 600 km. from the Gulf of Oman, has an average altitude 
of 500 m. and is oriented towards southwest. | 

Sistan, like all the southeastern territories of Iran, is well-linked with the two bordering 
nations, Afghanistan and Pakistan. This is also clear from. the fact that the road system and 
the valley-stream system itself tie the region in more with traffic from the east than from the 
west. Even today southeastern Iran is considered isolated from the rest of the country 
because of its natural geography; and in fact, the Dasht-i Lit depression, the Kirman moun- 
tain chain and the great distances make communication with Irān’s dynamic centres dif- 


ficult. 


When we come to examine the relationships between the proto-urban communities of 
Sistán and its neighbours, in the 3rd millennium, we shall have to reconstruct a geopolitical 
situation almost exactly like the geographical one. 

The level of the lakes into which the different branches of the delta flow, varies consi- 
derably during the year and from one year to the next; this makes the community’s daily 
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life extremely precarious. The lack of balance in the hydrological system causes a steady lack 
of equilibrium in the Sistàn economy, since the unpredictable variations do not allow a plan- 
ned and permanent canal system to be built; Where the ground-level or the distance from 
the branches of the delta impede the canal waters from arriving, the amount of salinity in 
the ground prevents any type of vegetation. 


The decline of the flora lays the area open to the wind, which blows mainly from the 
north and northwest. The lack of obstacles increases its velocity to a very high point; this 
causes, on the one hand, constant erosion of the ground prominences and the villages made 
of unbaked clay, and on the other, forms, in certain areas, sand dunes which only increase 
the lack of vegetation. 


These conditions are undoubtedly favoured by the geological nature of Sistin. It is in 
fact merely a land-locked basin formed by a deep stratigraphical series of compact sand- 
stones and clays, in flysh formation, and with intercanalizations of nummulitic limestone, 
that resolve themselves tectonically in a series of anticlines and corrugations, with an occa- 
sional nucleus of cretaceous limestone. All these formations are basically impermeable, ex- 
cept for the limestone intercanalizations. 


The ground, by preventing the absorption of drainage water, thus favours the formation 
of lake basins that are rather boggy and have a high rate of evaporation. 

We can give the following definitive description of present-day Sistan: a pre-desert 
steppe area characterized by persistent wind action and by an unstable hydrological system. 


We must now analyze what the ecological conditions may have been four thousand 
years ago. 

Even if we still do not have an analysis of the pollen accumulation on stratigraphies 
that can be given absolute chronological dating, it is easy to assume that those conditions 
must have been far different from the ones that prevail today. In the last 600 years, all 
of western Central Asia has undergone an economic and political decline that has turned into 
an ecological crisis. For Sistán in particular, the Iranian and Islamic sources earlier than 
Tamerlane's last disastrous raid in 1387 have handed down to us descriptions of a fertile 
land with rich inhabitants. It is probable that such conditions also existed before that time. 
Then too, the distribution and size of the most important prehistoric centres discovered in 
the region can only be explained in terms of far different babita? conditions. 


The hydrological geography of Sistan was certainly different from that of our day. The 
Rüd-i Biyabàn (*), today completely dry, must have been one of the most important branches 


(+) W. A. FAIRSERVIS, JR, < Archaeological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
Studies in the Seistan Basin of South Western History, 48, 1961, pp. 1-128 (see, in detail, p. 20). 
Afghanistan and Eastern Iran», Anthropological | 
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of the prehistoric delta. This is shown not only by the topographical evidence but also by 
the very distribution of most of the prehistoric centres located (fig. 2). 


In fact, most of them are concentrated along the Rud-i Biyaban or in the area between 
the latter and the southern arms of the Hāmūn-i Hilmand. Perhaps because of the water 
supplied by now-dry Rüd-i Biyaban, the Hilmand must have extended much further south, 
touching the nucleus of inhabited settlements localized by Stein near Ram Rüd, and the 
large tell of Shahr-i Sokhta. 


Among other things, the future research of the Missione Archeologica Italiana will 
concentrate on the hydrographic study of the region. Therefore, these notes represent a 
short introduction to the problem of the first human settlements, and are preliminary to a 
detailed examination of the mechanism of these ecological changes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EXAMINATION 


For a long time archaeological research in Sistàn was extremely limited and considered 
complementary to other efforts, since the region was thought of as peripheral in regard to 
contemporary Western and Eastern centres. When the Centro Studi e Scavi in Asia set up 
the Missione Archeologica Italiana in Iran in 1960, exploration of Sistaén was finally begun 
with a long-term plan and an over-all methodology devoted to historical end prehistorical 
excavations. The aim was to reconstruct all the different phases in the history of a territory 
that seems to have played a very important role in southern Central Asia. 


Sir Aurel Stein, that untiring traveller in Central Asia, had visited Sistán in 1916, mak- 
ing use of the precious information .collected in the early years of the century by G. P. 
Tate, at that time Superintendent of the commission set up to determine the borders 
between Iran and Afghanistan (^). Stein never gave a precise nature to his archaeological 
research, but tended to collect all the data offered by a specific region. Even if this method 
did not allow him to deepen his knowledge of specific subjects, it still served to supply us 
with an enormous number of detailed observations that even today have still not been 
totally used by scholars. 

As regards prehistoric Sistán, we owe to Stein the discovery of a series of sites gathered 
around Ram Rid, near the ancient bed of the Rūd-i Biyaban, the dry branch of the Hilmand, 
and that of the most surprising prehistoric site of all the zones: Shahr-i Sokhta. 


(5) A. STEIN, Innermost Asia, Detailed Report voyages modernes, 14), Paris, 1824, pp. 154-166; 


of Explorations in Central Asia, Kan-su and H. C. RAwLINSON, « Notes on Seistan», JRAS, 
Eastern Irán, Oxford, 4 vols, 1928; F. H. AN- 13, 1873, pp. 272-294; E. HuNrINGTON, The 
DREWS, « Painted Neolithic Pottery in Sistàn, Basin of Eastern Persia and Seistan, (Publications 
Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein», Burlington Mag- of the Carnegie Institute, 26), Washington, 1905, 
azine, XL VII, 223, December 1925, pp. 304-308. pp. 219-317; G. P. Tare, The Frontiers of Balu- 
The most important studies and reports issued chistan, London, 1909; Ib., Seistan, A Memoir on. 


before the one of Stein are: H. PorriNcER, C. the History, Topography, Ruins and People, Cal- 
CHRISTIE, Voyages en Belouchistan (Abrégé de cutta, 2 vols., 1910-12. 
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His book and an atticle on the ceramics by his assistant, H. Andrews, have hitherto 
represented the only publications available for comparing the production of these centres 
and that of the neighbouring regions. | 

After Stein, Iranian Sistan was given a very limited visit by E. Herzfeld (°), who 
merely used his observations in regard to the literary sources. In fact, his main study on 
Sistan (7) is based not so much on considerations of a topographical and archaeological nature 
as on a critical examination of those passages in classical and Zoroastrian texts that mention 
this region. Even if his approach has by now become outdated (°), it still represents a valua- 
ble effort at the interpretation and topographical verification of the sources. However, these 
results have been more useful for the religious history of pre-Islamic Iran than for that of 
the older Sistan. | | 

In the years before the Second World War, the Délégation Archéologique Française en 
Afghanistan carried out some systematic research in the Afghan districts of Sistan; this cul- 
minated in a brief excavation campaign directed by R. Ghirshman, on Nad ‘Ali, a tepe 
complex located about 20 km. southeast of Chakansur (°). 

The results of this brief exploration were highly interesting, because they led to the 
discovery of two distinct cultural phases: the lower one contained gray pottery that can be 
linked, in form and colour, to the types of Hissar III and Sialk VI B, while the one that 
followed was classified as proto-Achaemenian by Ghirshman; on the basis of some significant 
discoveries: bronze, three-flanged arrowpoints and, palmette-like ornaments, gray ceramics, 
painted bricks and ornaments for horse harnesses. 

A clear stratigraphic interruption was not noticed, and even the material found leads 
one to assume a long and continuous frequentation of the site during the 2nd millennium 
B.C. and after. 

For more than 20 years the excavation at Nad ‘Ali was the only one to which scholars 
could refer. But the decentralization of the tepe in regard to the basin, its rather restricted 
chronological cultural succession and the limited exploration of the site, prevented a thorough 
picture of prehistoric Sistan from being traced. 

In 1951, W. Fairservis carried out a brief survey in the Afghan part (°°). His main con- 
tribution was undoubtedly the discovery of a number of historical and prehistoric sites 
along the Rüd-i Biyaban and the southern part of the basin. His study really represents the 
first total examination of Sistán as an archaeological area, and contains some extremely 
valuable observations. 


(°) E. HERZFELD, < Reisebericht », ZDMG, 80, (°) J. Hacxin, I. CARL, J. MEuNIÉE, R. M. 
1916, pp. 267-272. GHIRSHMAN, < Diverses recherches archéologiques 


(7) E. HERZFELD, < Sakastana», Archaeologi- en Afghanistan (1933-40)», (MDAFA, VIII), 
sche Mitteilungen aus Iran, 4, 1931/32, pp. 1 ff. Paris, 1959, pp. 23-48; R. GuHIRSHMAN, < Recher- 
(3) For a critique on Herzfeld's work, see G. ches préhistoriques en Afghanistan, Fouilles de 


GNOLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico, (Ismeo- Nad-i Ali dans le Seistan Afghan (Rapport préli- 
RepMem, X), Roma, 1967; P. Darrina, L'immi- minaire) >, RAA, XXXIII, 1939, pp. 10-22. 
grazione dei Saka nella Drangiana, (IsmeoRepMem, ` (2°) FAIRSERVIS, op. Cit. 


IX), Roma, 1967, with English summary. 
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The short duration of these research missions and the mistaken idea of a'cultural pe- 
riphery had made Sistan one of the regions least known in the, archaeological sense. In 
1960 the Missione Archeologica Italiana in Iran, directed by Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, began 
to explore the entire region for research purposes. During a vast preliminary survey, Prof. 
U. Scerrato rediscovered the sites first localized by Stein (^). 

Initially the main impulse was given to excavation and research relative to the Achae- 
- menian and Parthian periods, still obscure in all of eastern Irán; then, in 1967, the Centro 
Scavi decided to undertake the systematic exploration of prehistoric Sta, entrusting the 
task to the present writer. 

Obviously, the fesearch began at the site which — because of the surface discoveries 
and its imposing size — is of exceptional importance for prehistoric research in. the- Sistan 
region: Shahr-i Sokhta. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE 


Shahr-i Sokhta is a tepe about 20 m. high; it rises on a flat clayey plain, which may 
be one of the oldest southern extensions of the Hamiin, when the Sana Rid or the Rüd-i 
Biyaban were still active. The hill is shaped like a tongue of earth that stretches for about 
half a mile along a north-south axis. It is about 40 miles south of Zabul, the present admi- 
nistrative centre of Iranian Sistan, and stands on the edge of the road to Zahidan (*). 

The tepe has rather irregular outlines, because of the action of vatious agents, among 
them, naturally, the northwest wind, which has progressively flattened the top and rounded 
all the corners (fig. 8). 

One can also recognize the action of another agent at Shahr-i Sokhta: water. The sides 
of the hill show quite a few deep splits that sometimes stem out from the middle sections. 
The shape and winding path of these splits show clearly that they have been formed by 
erosion. By now they have become real little gullies (fig. 31). l 

The entire surface of this small hill — and most of the plain around it — is covered 
with gravel and other river-deposits; their distribution reproduces the flow of the old flood 
currents, rains and the backwater pools. 


(71) U. ScERRATO, «A Probable Achaemenid (12) In modern Persian Sbabr-i Sokbta means 
Zone in Persian Sistan», EW, XIII, 1962, pp. < the burned city». The name is probably fairly 
186-197; In. < L’Edificio Sacro di Dahan-j Ghu- recent and might derive from the reddish colour 


laman (Sistan)», La Persia e il mondo greco-ro- of the surface of the ground, due to strong oxida- 
mano, Roma, 1966, pp. 457-470, pl. 4; ID, «A tion. It is not likely that some memory of an 
Lost City of Seistan», ILN, October 29, 1966, ancient catastrophe has been preserved in the zone 
pp. 20-21 (Arch. Sec. no. 2255); Ib., < Fire Tem- of the tell. More probably, the name was given 
ples of Seistan», ILN, November 5, 1966, pp. to the area not too long ago, under the suggestion 
26-27 (Arch. Sec. no. 2256); Ib., < Excavations at of the oxidation of the ground, along with the 
Dahan-i Ghulaman (Seistan-Iran), First Preliminary evident traces of human occupation: remains of 


Report », EW, 16, 1966, pp. 9-30, p. 57. buildings and a great number of archaeological 
remains scattered on the surface. 
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The combined action of wind, erosion and temperature changes have caused one of 
Shahr-i Sokhta’s most evident characteristics: the entire surface of the tepe is covered with 
terracotta vases, intact and in pieces, stone and bronze objects, alabaster containers and seals, 
to an astonishing degree. It is practically impossible to walk anywhere on the site without 
trampling on the layer of ceramics that covers it. 


Stein believed that this phenomenon was due to wind erosion, which had progressively 
carried off every bit of transportable material from the deposit, leaving the ceramics and 
. other heavier objects. Its action, combined with that of water, had supposedly wiped out 
the structures of unbaked clay; and rain-erosion had carried off the pottery, whase pieces were 
piled up all over the sides of the erosion gullies. It thus seemed that conditions for a stra- 
tigraphical excavation did not exist at Shahr-i Sokhta, since most of the deposit itself had 
been lost. 


But Stein soon defined it as a great deposit of prehistoric pottery; this was confirmed by 
a short trial dig about 40 cm. deep. Compact sterile clay had already appeared after a stratum 
of disintegrated clay about 30 cm. thick, rich in animal bones. | 


Fairservis did not get a chance to visit the area during his survey, and followed Stein’s 
data unquestioningly, defining the site as a clay mesa. 

In summary, up to today Shahr-i Sokhta has generally been considered a hill settle- 
ment, which disappeared as a result of the destructive action of wind, water and passing 
flocks of sheep. 


* * * 


Our first impression was exactly like that of Stein: the thickness of the layer of sherds 
that covered the hill could leave little room for doubt. 


But even if the wind might have carried off and destroyed most of the ancient settle- 
ment, it might also have preserved part of the site by accumulation. The < soft stratum of 
loose disintegrated clay > (^) found by Stein was struck everywhere below the pottery frag- 
ments. This clay was partly produced by the dissolution of structures of unbaked clay 
bricks, and partly by erosion. However, these strata also contained much dust, evidently 
wind-borne. The result was a covering of sherds, dissolved clay and wind-dust that might 
easily have acted as protection for the deposit and the underlying structures. 


And we could distinguish these structures even before starting to excavate. The progres- 
Sive aridity of Sistan in the last centuries has, as we mentioned earlier, greatly increased the 
salinity of the ground. The absorption rate of the earth varies according to its nature: it is 
higher in mixtures of clay and dust, and very low in the compact clay of the crude bricks. 
This phenomenon causes a slight difference in the colour of the ground, making the walls almost 
whitish in colour because of the salt deposited on them; at certain times of the day, an atten- 


(78) STEN, op. cit, II, p. 954. 
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tive observer. can reconstruct the plan of the buried buildings (**). Later, a few hours of 
rain let us make out large portions of the urban plan with surprising clarity (fig. 30). 

After an accurate survey of the entire surface of the tepe, excavation was gotten under 
way. This consisted of an extensive excavation that let us bring to light as much as pos- 
sible of the city walls, and one in depth for stratigraphy. 

. We chose a section. of ground that had not been too disturbed by rainwater erosion, 
in the centre of the hill; in this fairly flat area, we dug a rectangular trench 40. m. Jong and 
10 m. wide, with a north-south axis. The surface of the excavation was subdivided into 
four sectors 10 X 10 m., given the letters C, D, E and F from south to north; a bulk of 
1 m. was left between each sector, which was in turn subdivided into 4 squares 4 X 4 m. 
each. These were numbered clockwise, starting with the northwestern one, and with accom- 
` panying arabic index-numerals 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

We were also interested in finding out if the slight differences in relief present all over 
the tepe’s surface represented the buried remains of better-preserved or more recent struc- 
tures in the stratigraphical succession, or whether they were merely piles of rubble formed 
through natural causes; a logical perplexity on a site where the violence of erosion increases 
the archaeologist’s hardships. 

At a point to the southeast in regard to the main axis, we chose an elevation of about 
' 1 m. above one of the erosion gullies, about 200 m. to the south of sectors C-F. Here we 
excavated another sector 10 X 10 m., indicated by the letter B, divided into two parts: 1B 
that to the south, 2B that to the north; here we made a depth excavation. 


The Mission had as its members, apart from the writer, Miss F. Bonardi, photogra- 
pher, Mr. G. Graziani, Assistant, and Mr. R. Zahedani, of the Iranian National Archaeolog- 
ical Service, who collaborated directly in the systematization of a large part of the ceramics. 


THE EXTENSIVE EXCAVATION 
(Sectors C - P) 


The excavation of twelve of the fourteen squares of sectors C-F let us bring to light 
a whole series of walls of unbaked clay (fig. 3). 


These structures lay immediately below surface stratum 1 of dissolved clay, mixed 
with wind-borne dust and sand, and with an average thickness of 20 to 40 cm. Below this 
surface stratum, underlying stratum 2 is characterized by the collapsed structures, and is 


(74) This phenomenon had already been ob- the Achaemenian buildings buried there, even 
served by. U. Scerrato during a preliminary survey before excavation was begun. See, U. Scerraro, 
at Dahan-i Ghulaman; conditions were such that 1962, cit., p. 190. 
his draftsmen were able to trace out a map of l 
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thus called < destruction stratum >. Both 1 and 2 contain many fragments of wood-coal, 
often quite large. These are probably burnt remains of ancient wooden structures. It may 
well be that the fire that burned most of these wooden structures partially helped to pre- 
serve the walls and bricks, by scorching their surface. This was clearly evident in rooms 
1f and 2c. Often, however, the disintegrating action of water has decomposed the clay, 
mixing the bricks together in an almost compact clay mass. 

After removing the collapsed material and the mantle of broken pottery, the lower 
levels were brought to light; by the end of the excavation campaign, we were able to recon- 
struct quite distinctly the partial plans of at least three buildings, all oriented in a NESW 
‘direction. These are numbered 1, 2 and 3 respectively, from south to north. 

The part of building 1 brought to light lies almost wholly in squares Cz and Cs, A 
small part of it continues into the area still not uncovered to the south and east. There 
traces of its walls can be noted at certain hours of the day, on the surface of the ground; we 
have tried to reproduce them in the building-plan, so as to make the total picture more 
complete. | 

Building 1’s plan seems to be a network of walls that meet orthogonally at regular 
distances, so as to form a series of square rooms whose sides vary from 1.80 to 2.20 m. The 
rooms excavated and those merely delineated are lined up in two adjoining rows; there are 
seven in all. The over-all measurements of the building are: 11 m. long by 7.5 m. vide. 

The inner walls have an average thickness of 0.60 m., and are made of two adjoining 
rows of bricks laid horizontally with the long side out, and the joints either corresponding 
vertically or slightly out of line. The outer walls are thicker, reaching 1 m. in thickness, 
because they are laid with three adjoining rows of bricks. All the walls merely abut on one 
another, and are never perfectly straight-joined at their meeting-points. 

The brick measurements are constant: length 40 cm., width 20 cm., height 10, cm.; 
all are held together by a mortar made of clay mixed with sand. | 

Only the lower part of the walls has remained intact, with the result that much of 
the floor levels has also been lost. The lack of doors in the walls brought to light supports 
the hypothesis that here we ate almost at the level of the foundations. | 

Each room in this building, as in the others, held an exceptional number of intact and 
broken ceramic containers, mixed in with other material and pieces of broken brick. 

The structures brought to light in squares C: and Cs, adjacent to the < outer > walls of 
building 1, probably belonged to two other buildings. 

The wall in Cı, made of bricks placed vertically with the long side out, contains, in what 
must have been its inner room, many terracotta recipients broken i4 loco and obviously 
burned. Unfortunately, just beyond the corner of square C: there is an erosion gully into 
which all the rest of the building that held this small wall has been washed. Part of a 
building in C4 has been temporarily ignored because of its bad state of preservation. 

Building 2 is close to building 1 on the north side and is lined up with it; the east 
walls have not yet been uncovered. There is a space of about 2.50 m. between the two 
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buildings. It too is filled with pieces of brick and other rubble from the collapsed struc- 
tures, thus suggesting that a small road passed between the two buildings at that point. 
This hypothesis has still not been definitively confirmed by the stratigraphical evidence, but 
seems justified by the fact that buildings 1 and 2 each have their own distinct characteristics, 
which appear to exclude any structural continuity. 

The plan of building 2 has been delimited in D:, Dz, Ds and Es, while its outline can 
still be clearly traced for several meters immediately east of the excavated area. 


In this case too the floor-plan is a simple one, formed by the orthogonal crossing of 
smaller walls (of two adjoining rows of bricks placed horizontally with the long side out) 
all contained within a perimetral wall 1.20 m. thick (of three/four adjoining rows of bricks 
placed horizontally with the long side out). This building is thus similar to the preceding 
one, in planimetry, structure and NE-SW orientation. The building’s measurements are: 
11 m. wide by 15 m. long (fig. 3). 

Squares Ds and Es have not been excavated because erosion has destroyed the n 
containing the structures which interest us there. As a result, the west side of the plan has 
been reconstructed on the basis of a thick wall found in square D:, oriented in the same 
direction as those of squares D», Ds and Es. 

Four distinct rooms have been wholly or partiallp excavated in this building, while 
others have simply been located on the basis of the traces visible on the ground nearby. 
Each room contained many vases, intact or clearly broken ¿z loco. We should like to point 
out two aspects of the position in which these broken ceramics were found. 

The surface stratum of wind-dust and disintegrated clay bricks 1 contains, as we have 
already pointed out, many sherds. When this layer is eliminated and collapse stratum 2 is 
reached, one finds that the fragments tend to diminish, to suddenly increase when floor-level 
or the level of the base of the walls 3 is arrived at. In this stratum one notices that, even 
though erosion has acted on these fragments too, those relative to the same pot are spread 
over a very small area, and seem to have been broken at that point. A vase is often found 
lying broken beneath the bricks that destroyed it, its basic shape still preserved. The plan 
of the room in Ds (fig. 3) documents this situation perfectly: one should particularly note 
that the large jar indicated by the arrow is still beneath the brick that broke it, while it in 
turn crushes other smaller vessels. The plate that follows shows a similar situation in room 
2c: a large jar lies broken on the floor of the room, covered by the collapse of the big 
wall at the end (fig. 35). | 

It is clear that, while the very rich surface stratum contains the remains of a deposit 
destroyed by the wind and eroded by water, the stratum below it might document the 
destruction and, in some cases, the frequentation of the houses. 

Ihe plan of building 2 offers some noteworthy characteristics. Above all, the rooms 
preserve their domestic hearths. The first of these, in room 2c, has the appearance of a 
small clay bench with traces of burning inside; overturned beside it is an undecorated 
ceramic bowl that contains burnt wood. This might easily be a casual hearth, later than the 
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destruction of the building. The hearth in room X is far more interesting’ and significant. 
It is a square formed by four small walls of clay, 50 cm. long and about 20 cm. thick. It - 
rests on one of the cross-walls, at a point where the wall has badly deteriorated; this hearth 
should be assigned to a moment when the room was being transformed by the sealing up of 

a door, and the placing of this hearth on the wall (°°). | 

'The fire which seems to have partly contributed to the destruction of these structures 
at Shahr-i Sokhta, has at some points even helped to preserve the wallplaster. The only 
example still iz Joco is on the north wall of room 2c. The heat has consolidated certain 
sections of it and the collapse of the building has pressed it against the wall, preventing | 
erosion from detaching it completely. It seems to be made of diluted clay paste, highly 
purified and consolidated by the addition of straw or some other suitable material, and 
then applied directly to the wet wall. | l 

More than one construction phase is probably present. This would explain the disor- 
derly position of the walls in Fe. The room in square F2 is interesting because in it dre two 
small walls, orthogonal to the north-south main wall, and about 1 m. from one another 
(room 3b), A cavity in the unbaked clay in an inner corner suggests a support for a large 
buried jar. It may be that this small room was a closet or a kitchen (fig. 34, foreground). 

All of this room contained fallen bricks with ‘evident traces of fire, while there were 
hardly any ceramic fragments. 

A large number of ceramics, however, partly intact and partly broken ¿z loco, were 
found in another room, L-shaped in form. In the outer corner of the L there was a ter- 
racotta vase, buried and completely burned; this in turn contained a very common little 
biconical vase. The large jar was set into a hole in a pavement of bricks laid with their 
broad surfaces up, each measuring 38 X 20 X 11 cm. This is the only example of paving 
found in the entire area under exploration. The pavement could only be identified for a 
‘short stretch, since its construction with a single type of block left it open to water-erosion. 

Squares F:, Fs and F4 are unfortunately included in a very slight depression that spared 
the structures, but produced the sliding of the deposits (strata 2 and 3), causing the noted 
agglomeration of thousands of ceramic fragments in a very small space (fig. 36). 

The first 40 cm. of this pile in square Fs form a single block of ceramic fragments. Only 
the room in Fi, between the large north-south wall and the west wall of square, keeps a part 
(about 1 sq. m.) of the burnt ruins preserved; this was removed a few days before the end 
of the campaign. It appeared below a totally-burned wooden structure that continued 
beyond the limits of the excavated zone. This structure consisted: of three poles, parallel to 
one another and orthogonal to the large wall, and with a diameter varying from 2 to 15 cm. 
Smaller poles were inserted transversally to them, about 4-5 om. apart, and joined to one 
another by smaller branches parallel to the main trunks. The use of such a structure can 


(15) The square shape of this hearth leads us in periods IJ, III and IV, where such types are 
to relate it to other hearths from various Indo- characteristic of the period we are discussing. 
Iranian sites, especially from that of Mundigak, | 
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only be guessed at: it may be a portion of collapsed roof or a supplementary wall built: of 
wood (fig. 37). E ° 

The stratigraphical position of the structure — below a collapsed room consolidated 
by the heat from a fire — should guarantee the simultaneity of the burning of the wood 
and the destruction of the building. On the basis of this evidence, the samples were col- 
lected with particular care, and consigned to the Geochemical Institute of Rome University, 
for the radiocarbon test, and to the Botanical Institute of that University, for the analysis 
of the vegetable species. i 


Not many conclusions can be drawn the walls found in sectors C, D, E, and F. But it can 
be stated as of now that in this period of its history, Shahr-i Sokhta contained large build- 
` ings, constructed with skilled techniques and perhaps inserted into a planned urban complex. 
Traces of various transformations are also evident, even if hard to trace because of the mas- 
sive erosion action. Finally, the elements collected suggest that the structures there must 
have* been destroyed by the violence of a great fire, that may be related to the destruction of 
the city. 


THE DEPTH EXCAVATION 
(Sector B) 


The two parallel trenches 1B and 2B, separated from one another by a bulk 1 m. wide, 
will let us ascertain the stratigraphical succession of Shahr-i Sokhta. The task is still in its 
initial phase. In an area no larger than 3 sq. m., we have reached a depth of 3 m. without 
touching the natural ground-level (fig. 4). 


TRENCH 1B 


In trench 1B, the tops of the walls appeared just below the stratum of wind-dust 1, 
here too very rich in ceramics. We thus had immediate confirmation of the fact that a good 
part of the differences in relief met with on the top of the tepe should be attributed to 
greater or lesser erosion of the structures. The curving profile of the mound faithfully fol- 
lowed the line of erosion of the walls themselves (fig. 5). 

Surface stratum 1, very rich in finds, covered the entire area of the excavation with a 
coating up to 20 cm. thick (figs. 5, 40) Below this, the excavation has brought to light, 
up to now, constructions belonging to three phases, numbered progressively from top to 
bottom, I, II and III. The tremendous erosion and the narrow area excavated unfortunately ` 
prevent us from relying too much on the material for distinguishing eventual cultural dif- 
ferentiations within the range of the stratigraphical ones. 

A long wall running north-south, rather well preserved, and made of a single row 
of bricks laid horizontally with the long side out, fissures slightly out of line from one 
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layer to the other. (measurements of the bricks: about 40 X 20 X 10 cm.), belongs to 
the upper structures (phase I). Another wall, almost orthogonal to the first and built in 
the same way, and lastly, two hearths, located on top of one another in the , southeast 
corner of the trench; should probably be assigned to later phases. All four structures have 
been badly damaged by the sloping of the upper strata of the deposit. The hearths are 
made of a rather crude paste of clay and straw, and are rather shapeless, even if clearly 
rectangular; they are merely flat pieces of clay smoothed down with a stick and with a 
raised edge. Both rest against the wall without being connected to it, and cannot be clearly 
connected to any level. 

The small wall, running east-west, does not really touch the transverse wall, but stops 
about 100 cm. from it; that space is filled with a vertical pile of irregularly-placed bricks 
and with many highly-compressed sherds. The base of this wall narrows because the 
bottom row of bricks is laid further in than those above; a sherd filling is inserted under 
the second row, perhaps so as to guarantee a wider base for supporting the wall (fig. 41). 


Under a stratigraphical profile, these walls of the later period are contained in "two 
clay strata very rich in broken ceramics, 2 and 3, which are probably still partially in situ, 
and appear to be more compact than surface stratum 1. Since strata 2 and 3 appear defi- 
nitively above the top of the walls, they can be assigned to a phase later than the construc- 
tion of the walls. Their process of deterioration continues today. 


In trench 1B, phase II is represented by the remains of a room which contains noth- 
ing but a few mutilated pieces of wall, very narrowed down by sliding; as a result, this 
room can only be hypothetically reconstructed. The structures are contained in a stratum 4 
of clayey deposit very rich in ceramic fragments and unbaked objects; this stratum has only 
been slightly damaged by sliding. It contains much coal and some lens-shaped hearth 
remains, 

The walls of phase II closely resemble those of the buildings extensively excavated in 
sectors C-F; they are made of bricks laid in two: adjoining rows, each measuring approxi- 
mately 40 X 20 x 10 cm. The depth excavation then continued in a restricted trial dig 
of 2.50 x 1.50 m. in the northeast corner of the trench, reaching a further depth of 5 m., 
and bringing to light a series of strata that are rich in material; here too, natural ground- 
level was not reached. This confirms the existence of an extremely thick deposit, at least 
in this part of the tepe, a possibility excluded by Stein and Fairservis. 

Continuing the stratigraphical succession, a very compact clayey stratum, almost without 
ceramics, and about 50 cm. thick, 5, appears at a level now below the wall itself. The 
ceramics tend to progressively increase below the layer of clay, 6 and 7. Stratum 5, compact 
and semi-sterile, may be the remains of a flood that interrupted a phase of habitation. The 
levels just below it show the same situation, in an even more concentrated form. There, a 
thick stratum of sterile clay 8 lies above a thin bed of coals 9, below which appears a stra- 
tum rich in material 10, with remains of buildings of unbaked brick, large ceramic frag- 
ments and many bones (phase III). The plan of the walls which came to light at this depth 
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ELEVATIONS IN FEET 


Fig. 1 - The main archaeological sites of Sistán and the Hamin-Hilmand hydrographic system. 
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. Fig. 3 - Shahr-i Sokhta. General plan of the building area, excavated in sectors CF. 
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Fig. 4 - Shahr-i-Sokhta. General plan of excavated area in trenches 1B and 2B. - 
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Fig. 5 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Trench 1B. West-east section of northern side. 





Fig. 6 - Shahri Sokhta. Trench 2 B. East-west section of southern side. 
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"Fig. 7 - Shahri Sokhta. Undecorated ware: a, bowl from room 2b (D, (2); b, hollowed jar, surface; 
°, small jar from surface level in building 3 (Fi, @). Scale 1: 2. 
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Fig. 8 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: a, small jar from phase 1 in trench 
1B (1B, (8); b, long-neked jar from floorlevel in room 2c (D, @); c, little jar with 
< metopa »-like pattern, surface. Scale 1: 2. 





Fig. 9 - Shahr-i Sokhta, Black-to-brown on surface ware: a, little jar from sliding level behind 
building 3 (F,, @); b, beaker-shaped pot from phase 1 in trench 1 B (1 B, @); c, little jar, 
surface. Scale 1 : 2. 
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Fig. 10 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware, small jars: a-c, surface, Scale 1: 2. 
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Fig. 11 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware, small jars: a, from sliding level 
behind building 3 (F,, @); b, from sliding stratum in the eastern edge of the tepe; c, 
surface. Scale 1: 2. 





Fig. 12 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Gray ware: all the samples shown are from the surface of mound. Scale 1 : 2. 
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Fig. 13 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Gray. ware: all the samples shown are from the surface of the mound. Scale 1 : 2. 
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Fig. 14 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware, bowls: a, 1 B, (45; b, 1 B, ©; c, 1 B, (2). Scale 1: 2. 
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Fig. 15 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware, animalistic pattern fragments: a-d, surface; e, small 
pedestal, upper sliding of trench 1B (1B, (2); f, sliding level behind building 3 (F,, (3). Scale 1: 1. 
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Fig. 16 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface wate, jats: a, from building 3 
(F, (8); b, from room 2b (Da ©); c, from building 3 (F., (2); d, from room 2c 
(D;, (2)). Scale 1: 3. 
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Fig. 17 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: a, jar from sliding level behind building 5 (F, @); b, small 
I jar from the sliding stratum in the eastern edge of the tepe; c, bowl, 1B, ©. Scale 1: 2. 
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Fig. 18 - Shahr“ Sokhta. Black-on-red ware: a, surface; b, 1B, ©. Black-to- TR on 
surface ware: c, 1 B, (4). Scale 1: 2. | | 
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Fig. 19 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Forms of alabaster vases reconstructed on the basis of fragments gathered on surface. 
Scale 1: 2. 
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. Fig. 20 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Forms of alabaster vases reconstructed on the basis of fragments gathered on surface. 
| Scale 1 : 2. 
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- Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implements, blades: 1-6, toothed types; 7-23, 


Fig. 21 
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Fig. 22 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implements: 1-6, long blades; 7-10, tanged arrow-heads of amig- 


daloid type. 
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Fig. 23 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implements, spearhead-structure arrow-heads with steams. 





Fig. 24 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implements, spearhead-structure arrow-heads with double 
point, laurel-shaped: 1-8, basalt; 9-16, silex and calcite. 
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Fig.. 25  Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implements, spearhead-structure arrow-heads with double point, 
| -. laurel-shaped. Silex and calcite. 
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Fig. 26 - Shahri Sokhta. Stone implements, blade cores. Silex and calcite. 





, simple convex base types; 


, willow-shaped types; ^1 types worked on blades. 


2.8, types with lozenge shapes; 9-12 


- Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implements, artow-heads with triangular structure: 1-4 
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Fig. 28 - Shahr-i Sokhta. The tepe seen from the northeast. In the foreground the Zahidan-Zabul road (Neg. 
nos, Dep. CS. R 6848/1-7). 





Fig. 29 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 
View to the northwest. 
In the background, the 
basaltic mountain of 
Kūh-i Khwaja (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 6822/1). 
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Fig. 30 - Shahr-i 
Sokhta. Traces of 
a building visible 
on the surface of 
the tepe (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS. R 
6784/12). 
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Fig. 34 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Detail of the structures in F, (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. R 6811/6, 7). 
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Fig. 35 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 
Detail of stratum (3) with 
ceramics broken in loco. 
in room 2c (square D,) 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
6285/3). 
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Fig. 36 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 
The ceramic slide in F,, 
(2, seen from the wes: 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
6286/6). 
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38 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 





Fig. 39 - Shahr-i 

Sokhta. Structures 

in trench 2 B, seen 

from the north 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
R 6835/11). 
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Shahr-i Sokhta. Stratum (2) in trench 1B, seen from the east (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. R 6802/8, 9) 


Fig. 41 - Shahr-i 
Sokhta. Corner 
wall and transverse 
wall in trench 1 P, 
phase I (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 
6847/1). 





Fig. 42 - Shahr-i 
Sokhta. Pipe sys- 
tem found im situ 
in the western part 
of the tepe, seen 
from the north- 


west (Neg. no 
Dep. C. R 
6837/5). 





Fig. 44 Fig. 45 


Fig. 43 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Gray ware: bowl decorated internally with frieze and swastika, surface (h. 15 cm.; 
rim diam. 23 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6985/4). Fig. 44 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware 
smal! jar A, (f^ (h. 10 cm; rim diam. 5.2 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7008/6). Fig. 45 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 
Black-to-brown on surface ware: small jar, A, @) (h. 11 cm.; rim diam. 5.6 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS, 
LA 7008/3). 





Fig. 46 Fig. 47 





Fig. 48 Fig. 49 


Fig. 46 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: small jar, 1 B, (f) (h. 11 cm.; rim diam. 6.2 cm.) 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS, LA 6988/2). Fig. 47 - Shahri Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: small jar, F, © 

(h. 12.3 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6991/6). Fig. 48 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: small 

jar, D,, (2 (h. 9.2 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7018/3). Fig. 49 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on sur- 
,face ware: small jar, surface (h. 15 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7015/8). 





Fig. 50 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: beaker-shaped pot, A, (g) (h. 10 cm.) (Neg. no. 

Dep. CS. LA 7007/1). Fig. 51 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: small jar, surface (h. 12 

cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7013/6). Fig. 52 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: small jar, 

A, (f “h. 9.8 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7009/6). Fig. 53 - Shahr-! Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface 
ware: long-necked jar, Es, (4) (h. 12 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6993/8). 
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Fig. 56 Fig. 57 


Fig. 54 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: long-necked jar, Fa, (f) (h. 13.3 cm.) (Neg. no. 

Dep. CS. LA 7016/3). Fig. 55 - Shahri Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: small jar, D,, (2) (h. 11.5 

cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6991/4). Fig. 56 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Black-to-brown on surface ware: small jar, F,, 

(4) (h. 12 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7018/8). Fig. 57 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Wet pottery: fragment, surface 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7010/2). 





Fig. 62 Fig. 63 


Fig. 58 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Pottery mark, surface (6.2 x 7 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7044/1). Fig. 59 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 

Pottery mark, surface (5 x 5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7059/5). Fig. 60 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Pottery mark, surface 

«diam. 12 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6986/1). Fig. 61 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Pottery mark, surface (5 x 4 cm.) (Neg. no. 

Dep. CS. LA 7045/7). Fig. 62 - Shahri Sokhta. Pottery mark, surface (h. 8 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7016/7). 
Fig. 63 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Pottery mark, surface (2.6 x 5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7065/3). 





Fig. 64 





Fig. 66 Fig. 67 


Fig. 64 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Terracotta figurines: ox, 2 B, (3) (!. 8.5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7036/5). Fig. 65 - Shahr-: 

Sokhta. Terracotta figurines: ox, surface (1. 6.5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7049/3). Fig. 66 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Terra- 

cotta figurines: ox, surface (l. 6.8 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7040/6). Fig. 67 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Terracotta figu- 
rines: ox, surface (h. 9 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7049/8). 
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Fig. 75 





Fig. 72 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Anthropomorphic figurine, D, (2) (h. 3.5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7042/2). 
Fig. 73 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Anthropomorphic figurine, 1 B, @) (h. 5.6 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7041/2). 
Fig. 74 - Shahri Sokhta. Anthropomorphic figurine, 2 B, (2) (h. 5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7046/2). 
Fig. 75 - Shahri Sokhta. Anthropomorphic figurine, F., (3) (h 3.3 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7039/5). 








Fig. 76 





Fig. ii 
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Fig. 80 Fig. 81 
Fig. 76 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Theriomorphic vase, surface (h. 5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7045/6). Fig. 77 - Shahr-i 
Sokhta. Theriomorphic vase, surface (h. 5.2 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7056/4) Fig. 78 - Shahr-i Sokhta. The- 
riomorphic vase. D., (2) (h. 7 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7054/6). Fig. 79 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Pottery box, D,, (3) 
(h. 5.7 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6987/7). Fig. 80 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Terracotta pancake, 1 B, (3) (h. 12 cm.) (Neg 
no. Dep. CS. LA 7084/1). Fig. 81 - Shahri Sokhta. Engraved terracotta sleb, surface (h. 3.5 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. LA 7091/5). 
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Fig. 88 - Shahr:i Sokhta. Fragments of limestone vases, incised, surface (a, left, h. 3.6 cm.; b, centre, h. 2.8 cm.; c, right, 


h. 2.6 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7085/7) Fig. 89 - Shahri Sokhta. Lava stone, probably tool for polishing alabaster, 


surface (h. 11.2 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7099/1). Fig. 90 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Lava stone, probably tool for polishing 
alabaster, surface (h. 9.8 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7099/3). Fig. 91 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Lava stene, probably tool for polish- 
ing alabaster, surface (h. 7 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7099/5). Fig. 92 a, b - Shahr-i Sokhta. Fragments of potstone vase, sur- 


face (a: h. 4 cm.; b: h. 3.2 cm.) (a, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7067/4); (b, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7067/5). 





Fig. 93 Fig. 94 e 





Fig. 96 a b 


Fig. 93 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Small potstone vase, E,, @ (h. 4 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7075/5). Fig. 94 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 

Lapis lazuli: sea! (a, left, h. 4 cm.) and bead (b, right, h. 1.4 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7097/1). Fig. 95a-b - Shahr-i Sokhta. 

Seal (a), surface (h. 2.6 cm.), and its impression (b) found in the excavation, D, @ (h. 4 cm.) (a, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 

7026/2; b, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7036/8). Fig. 96 - Shahr-i Sokhta Seal (b, right), surface (h. 2.6 cm.) and its impression 
(a, left) found in the excavation, D,, @) (h. 4.1 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7035/6). 





Fig. 98 a b 


Fig. 97a-c - Shahr-i Sokhta. Probable tools for the perforation of semiprecious stones. Stone handles for bow- 

drills: a, b, alabaster, surface (a: h. 10.2 cm.; b: h. 10 cm.); c, potstone, surface (h. 12 cm.); (a, Neg. no. 

Dep. CS. LA 7098/6; b, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7098/1; c, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7098/7). Fig. 98a-b - 

Shahr-i Sokhta. Probable tools for tke perforation of semiprecious stones. Drill-heads, surface (a, Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. LA 7082/3; b, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7093/3). 
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Fig. 99 Fig. 100 





Fig. 101 





Fig. 103 Fig. 104 


Fig. 99 . Shahr-i Sokhta. Potstone seal, surface (h. 3 cm.) (Neg. no. Den. CS. LA 7034/2). Fig. 100 - Shahr-i 
Sokhta. Steatite seal, surface (h. 2.8 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7034/6). Fig. 101 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Bronze 
seal, surface (h 3.6 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7029/4). Fig. 102 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Bronze seal, surface 


(h. 2.3 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7023/6). Fig. 103 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Multiple seal impressions, D,, (f) 
(h. 5.2 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7047/2). Fig. 104 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Pottery seal, pintadera, surface 


(h. 2 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7034/1). 


. 





Fig. 105 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Alabaster seal, surface (h. 3.2 cm.) (Neg no. Dep. CS. LA 7025/7). Fig. 106 

Shahr-i Sokhta. Steatite round seal, surface (h. 6.3 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7031/4). Fig. 107a-b 

Shahr-i Sokhta. Cylinder seal (a), Jemdet Nasr type, surface (h. 2.7 cm.), and its linear projection (b) (a, 
Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7032/4; b, Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7072/8). 
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Fig. 108 Fig. 109 





Fie, 112 


Fig. 108 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implements, surface (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7026/7). Fig. 109 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone 
implements, surface (a, left, h. 6 cm.; b, right, 7.6 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7097/8). Fig. 110 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone 
implement, E,, (4) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7101/2). Fig. 111 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Stone implement, surface (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
LA 7052/7). Fig. 112 - Shahri Sokhta. Stone implement, surface (h. 6.8 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7111/6). 








Fig. 113 





Fig. 117 Fig. 118 Fig. 119 Fig. 120 


Fig. 113 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Metal implement, surface (h. 21 cm.) (Neg no. Dep. CS. LA 7072/6). Fig. 114 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 
Metal implement, surface (h. 14 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7074/2). Fig. 115 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Metal implement, surface 
(h. 18 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7072/4). Fig. 116 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Bronze spearhead with wooden handle, surface (h. 10 
cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7073/3). Fig. 117 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Metal implements, surface (from top to bottom: a, h. 6.6 


cm.; b, h. 4.4 cm.; c, h. 3.4 cm.; d, h. 2.2 cm.; e, h. 2.5 cm.; f, h. 2.3 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7076/6). Fig. 118 


Shahr-i Sokhta. Bone handicrafts, C,, (3) (h. 9 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7088/8). Fig. 119 - Shahri Sokhta. Bone 


— 


handicrafts, C,, @) (h. 6.8 cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7095/4). Fig. 120 - Shahr-i Sokhta. 


Bone handicrafts, 2 B, (1 
(h. € cm.) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 7092/3). 


is not very indicatiçe however, because of the restricted surface excavated (see the strati- 
graphical section, fig. 5). 

The alternation of semi-sterile clayey strata and remains of full occupation should not 
-be considered extraordinary in regions subject to a hydrological regime with broad effects, 
one very difficult to control, as we supposed the Hilmand to be a few millennia ago. The 
periodic floods forced the inhabitants to constantly rebuild and even move certain urban 
. districts. | 

This phenomenon is therefore very much like that ascertained for the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, especially at Mohenjo Daro; there eight strata of semi-sterile clay have been distin- 
guished in the stratigraphical context, alternating with levels and construction stories that 
can all be inserted into the same cultural context. 


TRENCH 2B 


In the easternmost portion of this trench (fig. 6), below the 10-20 cm. of surface 
stratum 1, there appeared a collapsed structure, very compact, not too worn down by 
erosion and perhaps consolidated by oxidation 2a. Aligned stretches of the rows of bricks 
of the walls can be clearly seem among the collapsed bricks. Three sides of the room have 
survived, while the fourth and westernmost one has been completely carried away by the 
sliding of the deposit. The walls are built of two adjoining rows of bricks, aligned hori- 
zontally with the long side out, with the usual approximate measurements of 40 x 20 X 
10 cm. 

Thére is particular interest in the discovery of a portion of pavement which was 
broken in several places by the collapsing structures. It is made of a level of compact clay, 
mixed with a high percentage of rough straw, and is 3 cm. thick; it touches the wall and 
rests on a stratum of wind-carried dust and sand 3. 

About 30 cm. below the pavement there are animal bones and a large amount of 
sheep-dung, mixed with the ashes of large hearths. This might mean that in a phase earlier 
than the construction of the room, the site was occupied by flocks of sheep 4. 

The pavement ‘terminates with the slide, which is clearly connected with the nearby 
trench. Just below it, near the western edge of the trench, two lens-shaped hearth remains 
were located; these can easily be attributed to a later epoch, since they are stratigraphically 
above the slopings (fig. 6). 

The remains of the walls of two superimposed rooms, which may have had a different 
orientation, appeared near the west side of the trench. They are unfortunately too damaged 
by surface erosion to be very useful in supplying data (fig. 4). | 

Small stratigraphic pit 1B (2.50 X 1.50 m.) let us ascertain the existence of three 
time phases, which we have temporarily called I, II and III, starting from the bottom. 
We use the term phases and not periods, because the variability index among the handi- 
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crafts brought to light seems to be very low, to the point where wé. can already state that 
the 3 m. of deposit found up to now do not represent a very broad span of time. 


This study of the topography and structures of Shahr-i Sokhta would not be complete 
if we did ‘not make at least a brief reference to E data furnished by ~a careful survey of 
the vast surface of the mound. 


We have already mentioned the variations in the groünd's capacity for absorption; 
these trace the outlines of those structures closest to the surface. This phenomenon has 
helped us to distinguish many buildings whose plans are often complex, and often of large 
size. Fig. 30 shows part of one of these, which Prof. Tucci localized: near the western 
extremity of the tepe. Miss F. Bonardi, the: Mission’s photographer, found a very eroded 
terracotta tube protruding from a narrow erosion gully: When the thin covering of earth 
was brushed away, a very intact section of the tube appeared (fig. 42). It was evidently 
part of the urban system, and was formed of terracotta cylinders inserted into one 
another, each 10 cm. in diameter and about 40 cm. long, oriented on an east-west’ axis. 
This is a fairly important discovery. Such systems, on a very large scale, have been brought 
to light in Sindh, at Mohenjo Daro, at Chanhu Daro and at Kot Diji, in complexes that 
belong to the Indus Civilization. 


"We cannot at present draw conclusions from this discovery, but we think it of great 
significance for understanding the level of civilization that must have been attained at a 
certain moment in the history of Shahr-i Sokhta. 


FINDS 


The reports by Stein and Andrews on the ceramics and handicrafts found at Shahr-i 
Sokhta during the 1916 survey, let the area, or at least a good part of it, be dated to the 
3rd millennium .(*’). | | 

Our first campaign has fully confirmed - the indications — by -Stein's reports. 
Although the examination -of the hundreds of ceramic fragments we collected on’ the surface 
of the tepe has been extremely superficial up to now, one can say that none of them 
date from a period later than 1000 B.C.. . | i 


The many researches carried out between Mesopotamia and the Indus, during the fifty 
years that separate Stein's work at Shahr-i Sokhta from our own, let us. localize- the: site; 
culturally. and chronologically, in a more precise fashion. 


We feel obliged to state that, in this-report, the examination of the material discov- 
ered will of necessity be merely indicative; most of this material, and especially certain 


' Q9) STEN, op. cit.; II, III; ANDREWS, op. cil." ^7 
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groups such as the seals, the stone handicrafts as well as those of alabaster and semi-precious 
stones, the result of an original production that may have had great economic importance, 
requires a detailed study for each of its branches. , 


CERAMICS 


Most of the ceramics come from the levels of destruction and frequentation of the 
buildings brought to light, especially in sectors C; D, E and F. On the other hand, 
many of the most significant patterns come > from those fragments collected during the 
sutface exploration. 

Despite the extension of the tepe and de really exceptional number of fragments 
collected or excavated, the ceramic production of Shahr-i Sokhta seems to be fairly unitary 
in nature. | 

On the basis of the combinations of background colour and decoration colour, the 
painted ceramics can be subdivided into: 


Black-to-brown on surface; 
Black-on-gray or gray pottery; | 
Black-on-red (77). | 


Very few ceramics with incised or relief decoration were found "- six fragments, 
all collected on the surface). 

Ihe black-to-brown on surface pottery is ; mainly of good quality, turned on a slow 
wheel and made of a purified paste, yellowish-orange in colour; the pieces are covered with 
a cream-coloured slip that is very thin, and are painted black or dark brown. 

The forms are very simple, with almost no trace of handles, spouts, distinct bases, 
trimming, etc. There are really only three basic forms: . flat-bottomed bowls (fig. 7); small 
jars with conical body, broad rim and base in the shape of a. truncated cone (fig. 7); 
globular jars with ovoid body (figs. 12, 16). Variations of. these three forms are few in 
number and wholly insignificant. 

This is obviously useful pottery, made to ies the needs of daily use. We still cannot 
exclude the pòssibility, however, that along with this there existed a more refined production, 
for special functions, which may eventually come to light. It should be noted, in this respect, 
that even at the present point in our research, the black-to-brown on. surface is flanked .by 
the gray pottery ceramics, which show great variety in form and pattern. ^ -~ ^ 


(17) Using a procedure already adopted suc- ‘the. various types have been defined, link ‘them 
cessfully by. W. A. Fairservis, L. Dupree and, with some of ‘the pottery production found 
others, we shall first classify the ceramics on the _ elsewhere. 
basis of the colour of the decoration, then, once 
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There are not many decorative themes for the black-to-brown on surface, and they all 
follow a precise scheme. 


The inside of the bowls is decorated with a continuous border that follows the edge, 
and with two or four symmetrical motifs on the sides. While the border only reproduces 
geometrical themes — festoons and garlands combined, broken parallel lines, hatched tri- 
angles and step patterns — theriomorphic representations are sometimes found on the sides 
(fig. 15 a-e) These frequently consist of goats, fish and a strange animal with a 
triangular head, whose body is made up of two thin serpent-like lines (see jar fig. 16). But 
very often geometrical decoration is preferred for the innermost part of the bowl: it usually 
consists of a simple motif, placed just beneath the upper border and lying perpendicularly 
or diagonally to it, so as to underline the bow!’s volumes (figs. 14, 17c). Among these motifs, 
a certain preference is shown for the linear type (straight and wavy lines, angular stepped 
patterns, broad multiple chevrons, fringed maltese crosses), as well as for wavy lines com- 
bined with small strips with toothed borders. The latter motif seems to have been quite 
frequent in prehistoric Sistan; it is basically a serpentine form — often reduced to a simple 
S — underlined by toothed segments at the curves. The bottom of the bowls is rarely deco- 
rated, and when it is, the decoration is merely an extension of that on the sides (figs. 8c, 18d). 

The jars, both large and small, are decorated with the same themes, presented in dif- 
ferent schemes. The small jars usually have a simple border based on broken lines, festoons 
and garlands combined in different ways (figs. 8-11, 16, 17b, 46-56). At times, a decoration 
is added to the frieze along the body of the jar, which is divided into four sections or 
« metopes »; the decorative motifs are usually theriomorphic (very stylized goats or stags) 
and geometrical (hatched rhomboids, garlands and the customary serpentine described above), 
while the composition either alternates a theriomorphic motif with a geometrical one, or two 
different geometrical ones (figs. 8a, 9b, 10b, 11c, 44, 45). 


The large jars have a closely-woven geometrical frieze along the neck and shoulder, 
while the body has two or four decorations, like the bowls; the fringed or plain 'maltese 
crosses seem to be fairly frequent among these representations (fig. 16). However, the entire 
shoulder and part of the body are often subdivided into « metopes », containing stylized ani- 
mals or geometrical motifs. In some cases, the entire surface of the vase shows a closely- 
woven group of wavy lines, stripes, triangles, etc. À jar fragment with this type of decora- 
tion was found below the collapsed rubble in room C of building 1; it had a handsome 
polychrome surface, though, with the spaces inside the black lines of the design painted 
red, yellow and white. This decoration was applied after firing and thus could easily be 
cancelled out by accident. It may well be that many of the pieces we found, decorated 
only in black today, originally had a bright polychrome decoration. 


The black-to-brown on surface ceramics of Shahr-i Sokhta has been found in all the 
other prehistoric localities of Sistán explored up to now, and its decorative themes can be 
linked with those of the neighbouring southern and eastern regions. 


In reference to the classification of the Sistan. ceramics made by Fairservis during his 
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survey, the black-to-brown on surface can be identified with the «Gardan Reg Deco- 
rated >, always found in large quantities in all the prehistoric areas located (**). 


Even though the gray pottery is far inferior in quantity to the black-to-brown on sur- 
face, it demands a mote complex examination. It is of excellent quality, extremely purified, 
fired in special kilns and almost porcelainlike. The main forms are: bowls with straight or 
slightly curved profiles; small and medium-sized jars, with broad or funnel-shaped rims; 
and some bowls with drinking-glass shapes (figs. 12, 13, 43). 

There is a very large range of decorative motifs. The ceramists of Shahr-i Sokhta really 
seem to have gotten their best results with these gray ceramics. The depiction of plants and 
animals in stylized form make this production very similar to that of contemporary districts 
in southern Afghanistan and Balüchistan. Goats are still the main subject for the animal deco- 
ration, but some fragments from the surface of the tepe that show stylized bats and birds 
(fig. 12), demonstrate exceptional artistic ingenuity. Certain friezes of goats, or even simple 
horn motifs, that at times run along the border of the bowls, can be linked with the inter- 
mediate and late types of the Togau production individuated by B. De Cardi (°) (fig. 13). 
The plant element most commonly reproduced is a kind of date palm, also very stylized, 
whose fronds and branches are painted in such a way as to cover most of the bowl. 

Geometrical motifs appear frequently, ably combined with naturalistic ones, either in 
continuous friezes on the outer rim of the bowl or on the shoulder of the jar. There are 
two examples of the swastika, both used to fill the inside of a bowl harmonically (figs. 12a, 
43). This last decorative system is tied, on the one hand, to the production of Susa, and on 
the other, to southern Baliichistan (Shahi-Tump, Khuráb) At any rate, this gray pottery 
seems to have been the common patrimony of all the agricultural peoples of Balüchistáàn and 
the valley of the Hilmand, during the 3rd millennium. 


Black-on-red, the last type of pottery individuated, offered fewer examples than the 
other ceramic types found (fig. 18a-c). It is also very hard to classify, since it might even 
be a simple variant of the gray ceramics; the paste and decoration are practically the same, 
while there are differences in the colour of the outer surface (a rather dark brick-red) and the 
thickness, almost double in the black-on-red. In our case, it probably will not be necessary 
to distinguish between the two types of pottery, following the example of what was done 
for the « Faiz Mohammad » ceramics in the valley of Quetta; Fairservis first singled it out 
as < gray ware.», and later, when his research had spread to the material from the valleys 
of Zhob and Loralai, grouped it with the « black-on-red » ware. This is further proof of the 
cultural resemblances between the Sistán prehistoric populations and the environment of 
northern Balüchistàn. 


(13) FAxRSERVIS, op. cit, p. 87, fig. 38, nos. Problems from Baluchistan », Antiquity, XXXIII, 
1-21, fig. 45. 1959, pp. 19-20. 
C*) B. De CARDI, < New Wares and Fresh 
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. In some cases a certain vase was given a mark on the bottom, sometimes incised but 
generally painted. . Fairservis collected these pottery marks for the first time, in reference to 
his finds in Northern Baltichistan (°°), to be followed by other scholars. At Shahr-i Sokhta, 
five: different countersigns have been distinguished among the eleven intact vases or frag- 
ments discovered: one or two transversal lines on the bottom (figs. 8, 59); a V (figs. 60, 61); 
a curving flourish (fig. 62); and a sun-ray design incised on jar fragments (fig. 63). These 
elements ate far too few to supply us with information and comparisons. 

No less important are the many wet pottery fragments found on the surface: this type 
of ceramic was also individuated by Fairservis in the valley of Quetta (°t), as uninterruptedly 
produced by the final levels of Kile Ghul Mohammad II down to the end of the Damb Sadaat 
culture. The forms are rather heavy: large flat-bottomed vases with ovoid bodies and distinct, 
broad rims. The decoration was applied with a fairly light, flat tool on the wet clay, so as 
to cover the upper half of the vase with a series of small, rough marks (fig. 57). This pottery 
too is found today in almost all the areas listed above. 


Terracotta Figurines. 


The sculptural production closely resembles that of the pottery, especially that of the 
clay figurines (baked and unbaked). These represent one of the most common handicrafts 
of southern Central Asia in the 4th and 3rd millennium. More than 200 have been found 
in the excavation at Shahr-i Sokhta, some extremely important (figs. 64-71). Almost all of 
these figurines represent oxen (bos indicus) and thus resemble the types found on the sites 
of southern Balichistan and southern Iran; these differ from the northern and western ones, 
since the latter mainly offer goats (capra ibex), in both the painted pottery decoration and the 
sculpture. However, many examples of boats have been found (figs. 68, 69); this animal 
is rarely shown in Baliichistan, and seems rather to link Sistán with the localities of western 
and northern Iran. Only one example of a fantastic animal with two opposed heads has been 
discovered (fig. 72), a very rare subject in our cultural context. As far as we know, the only 
similar case is a horse, also two-headed, painted on the inside of a bowl from Namazga Tepe 
that is in the Hermitage at. Leningrad. 

From a technical point of view, these figurines are all very close to the Baluchistan 
production, both in size and. in workmanship and painted. decoration. One of the many 
ox-heads has a circle with rays painted in the middle of its forehead; this may be a solar 
or floral symbol, but is certainly a link with a similar one found by Fairservis at Damb 
Sadaat, in the valley of Quetta, on, the forehead of which is painted a symbol that recalls 
the Sivaite « yoni ». 


(2°) W. A. FAIRSERVIS, JR, < Excavations in the tory, 45, 1956, pp. 328-329, pl. 14. All the pottery 
Quetta Valley, West Pakistan», Anthropological marks shown are incised. 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural His- ` (71) FarRSERVIS, 1956, op. cit., p. 269, fig. 59. 
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Many ox figurines are barely sketched out of a small clay block, but do not seem to be 
unfinished works (fig. 67). They are more likely evidence of a domestic cult of the ox, in 
which the image may have been destroyed at the close of the rite. However, we still cannot 
justify in any way the enormous accumulation of statuettes found in the rooms of: building 
2, below the surface layer 1. There is a presumable link, at any rate, between the oxen of 
unbaked clay and the clay blocks stamped with seals and also found in large quantities. One 
of the rooms — probably room 2b — may have held an altar-niche which has completely 
disappeared today. 


The hypothesis of the ox-cult finds another singular confirmation in the discovery of an 
ox-horn about 40 cm. long; it was found in room 2c, at the foot of the wall. and below the 
layer of collapsed material. Its position, its exceptional size and the care with which it. 
seems to have been detached from the parietal bone of the skull, suggest that it too was an 
object preserved in the house as expression.of a cult that almost certainly had its origins in 
the economic and social structure of. the population. Besides, the enormous number of ox- 
bones found in every layer of the excavated sectors, clearly testifies to the existence of vast 
herds of cattle, and perhaps to an ox-cult that is in fact still alive today on the aeto sub- 
continent. 

As compared with the abundance of the theriomorphi figurines, there are very few 
anthromorphic ones, and they are poorly made and inaccurate. All the ones found up to 
now are of unbaked clay and thus easily deteriorated. They mostly consist of a simple 
trunk, vaguely cylindrical in shape, headless and with the arms reduced to mere stumps 
(fig. 72). In two cases, a crude belt has been applied to the trunk (figs. 73, 74). These 
figures are at times so crude as to only vaguely resemble a human body (fig. 75). It is more 
than obvious that we are far from the well-known Balüchistan statuettes, also crudely made, 
but which show a certain interest in facial characteristics and in the reproduction of hair- 
styles or ornaments (especial necklaces). It may be that future research will supply a satis- 
factory answer to this problem. I | 


Theriomor phic Vases. ` 


The theriomorphic vases, found in very few and always fragmentary examples, repre- 
sent an intermediate production between that of the vases and that of the clay figurines. Up 
to now, it has not been possible to completely reconstruct the form of even one of these 
vases (fig. 78). We can presume that the animal's legs were used as a kind of support (fig. 
76) and that the skull, when perforated, functioned as the spout (fig. 77). Casal found at 
Mundigak a small perforated ox-head, which might easily have been the spout of a theriomor- 
phic container (22). 


(22) J. M. CasAL, Fouilles de Mundigak, II, Paris, 1961, fig. 130, no. 5. 
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Other Types of Ceramics. 


Again at Mundigak, an object was found whose ties with another find at Shahr-i 
Sokhta are really suggestive. In both cases, we have a fragment of a reddish terracotta 
slab (^). On one side only, each tablet has an incised human figure in profile, holding an 
oblong object; the eye is seen from the front, and in the example from Sistan — better 
preserved than the other — the legs are in movement (fig. 81). These examples are very 
close in style to the human figures shown at Susa and Sumer, and we need hardly note that 
such representations have never before been found in Baltichistan. 

Another unbaked clay object also helps us to draw Shahr-i Soktha closer to the Ba- 
liichistan cultures. It is a triangular plaque, about 10 cm. long and 2 cm. thick; this object 
is known in specialized literature as a « pancake » (fig. 80). Excavations in the Indus Valley 
and in Baluchistan have brought hundreds of them to light. Its use has still not been 
accurately defined; Wheeler, after a thorough examination, defines it as an instrument con- 
nected with personal hygiene, without excluding other complementary or casual uses (**). 


Clay Boxes. 


This type of object was first described by Fairservis (^), and described as a < house 
model >, Fairservis’ fragments are painted with the motifs of the « Quetta ceramics >, 
certainly close to the < black-to-brown on surface > of Shahr-i Sokhta (fig. 79). 

In reality, only one of the fragments fully justifies Fairservis’ definition. In fact, a square 
hole which closely resembles the window of a house, has been cut into each of the « sides » 
that have survived; and the resemblance is furthered by the painted decoration, which frames 
these holes with short lines parallel to the edges. 


Unfortunately, none of the other fragments can be thought of as more than a painted 
clay box. They cannot even be considered « degenerations » of an original that rather clo- 
sely imitated the structure of a house, because the « house model » does not appear earlier 
than the other examples in the stratigraphic context. It is probably a mistake to consider 
them mere toys, as Fairservis does; they seem to be objects made for a definite purpose, and 
not useless trinkets. 


Some similar fragments found by Martin at Sur Jangal can help us to understand their 
function. We had a chance to study two of those fragments quite thoroughly in the British 
Museum, where they are preserved. One of them, which like the others has the form of a 
parallelepiped container, is painted on the outside with geometrical motifs, and supplied with 
four cylindrical supports whose modelling might represent theriomorphic legs (elephant?). 


(?3) CASAL, op. cit., fig. 105, no. 511. (25) FAIRSERVIS, 1956, op. cit., pp. 228-229, 
(74) R. E. M. WHEELER, < The Indus Civiliza- fig. 21. 
tion », CHI, London, 1956, pp. 75-76. 
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We believe that this object was made to serve a function similar to that of the < house 
model » mentioned above, and that one can therefore admit that the prehistoric artisans 
used their imagination to produce the same object with different forms. 


We now must try to understand the function of these clay boxes more thoroughly. A 
first indication is supplied by that same « theriomorphic » fragment from Sur Jangal: inside 
it, in fact, one can see evident traces of the prolonged action of fire. It thus might be a 
perfume-burner or a stove for heating food, but as yet a definitive judgement cannot be made. 
It is quite likely, though, that an attentive and fortunate study of similar objects produced 
by the artisans of classical and modern India might supply the key to the problem at some 
future date. | 

Apart from Sur Jangal, Damb Sadaat and Shahr-i Sokhta, these boxes, with slightly 
different decoration, have also been found at Mundigak (°°) and other minor sites. 


Stone Vases. 


Stone vases form a category of objects at Shahr-i Sokhta that is both extremely inte- 
resting and exceptionally numerous. These containers are usually made from three main 
materials: alabaster, sandstone and potstone. | 

Alabaster is one of the most common materials found at Shahr-i Sokhta. It was used 
to make such varied objects as seals, pendants, beads and other elements for necklaces, as 
well as different objects such as spindle-whorls, drill-handles and loom-weights. 

We think we are justified in stating that Shahr-i Sokhta and other prehistoric localities 
in Sistan were the production centres for the alabaster and sandstone vases and other 
objects; this conclusion has been reached not only on the basis of the fragments discovered 
there, undoubtedly important ones, but above all because of a series of elements that support 
our thesis. In fact, some stone containers that were barely roughed out, and others still 
unpolished, were found on the surface; and alabaster bowls and fragments, cut or polished 
at several points, which might easily have been identified as the remains of an ¿z loco produc- 
tion, were also discovered. We also collected about ten lava stones, very hard and with 
rough surfaces, which had been smoothed down at certain points and notched at others, and 
whose outlines were very unusual (figs. 89-91). The nature of these outlines and some tests 
carried out on some fragments convinced us that these were probably instruments for work- 
ing alabaster vases. It can be assumed that these primitive tools were used in the final phases, 
involving the smoothing of the vases and the finishing of borders and bottoms. These are 
the first of their kind to be found; further study will supply us with valid testimony of the 
prehistoric technique used in making stone vases. 


Both the alabaster and sandstone vases have very simple forms, mainly because of the 
difficulty in working this kind of material (figs. 19, 20). 


(26) J. M. Casa, Fouilles de Amri, II, Paris, 1964, fig. 130, nos. 4, 6, 7. 
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The majority of the pieces is made up of bowls with vertical -walls and flat, simple 
bases; the angle at the junction of walls and base may be obtuse, right or acute (figs. 19, 82, 
83, 85). There are also many bowls with curved profiles and flat borders, and many small 
bowls with bases in the shape of truncated cones, which at times lengthen out to form 
goblets (fig. 20), The diameter and height of such vases varies from the few centimeters of 
some small bowls (2.5 X 1.4 cm.) to the 50 X 40 cm. that can be assumed from some 
extremely thick fragments. 

The natural stripes in the alabaster, made more evident by the artificial polishing, ate in 
themselves a type of decoration. None of the alabaster fragments we have found have yet 
shown any kind of decorative incisions, perhaps because this material, hard and fragile at 
the same time because of its crystalline composition, does not lend itself to being worked 
with motifs that endanger its structure. So that the decorative fragments we have collected 
are all of sandstone and limestone, and the very simple motifs show grooves incised in 
straight parallel lines or herring-bone patterns (fig. 88). 


Only a very small percentage of the fragments comes from a stratigraphical context: the 
levels contemporary with the destroyed buildings of sectors C, D, E and F. This allows us 
to affirm that there was still an active production and demand for stone vases, at least in the 
corresponding phase, which we date for the moment at the- sone half of the 3rd millen- 
nium. 


The three potstone fragments are all extremely interesting. Potstone has always bec 
in great demand as a material for making domestic pottery and decorative objects. Being a 
chlorite schist of minutely-scaled structure, it can easily be worked on the wheel, and the 
presence of serpentine in its crystalline composition gives it a pleasant green colour. Every 
age has made use of this highly available material. It was especially favoured in Mesopo- 
tamia for making cult vases, seals and other rather special objects. 

Two of the fragments found at Shahr-1 Sokhta were certainly : part of the same cylindrical, 
flat-bottomed bowl, decorated externally with a relief frieze that was probably continuous 
(fig. 92a, b). Only a partial reconstrüction can be made of the scene shown: two feline ani- 
mals moving in the same direction, and separated from one another by a stylized palm tree. 
To underline the particular importance of this vase, let us quote an essay by F. A. Durrani, 
examining the typology and distribution of all those decorated potstone or soapstone vases 
found between Syria and the Indus, all of them datable-to the 3rd millennium (77). Durrani 
observed that « the vases from Indus Valley, Baluchistan and Bampur Valley are all deco- 
rated ‘with incision, almost all the cams. from Elam, Luristan, Mesopotamia xm Mari are 
worked in relief > (2), | 

It is clear then that the two decorated relief fragments from Sistan are the easterninost 
of all those found up to now, and thus propose the problem of eventual relations between. 
Shahr-i Sokhta and the great Western centres. 


(27) F. A. Durrant, < Stone Vases as Evidence Valley », Ancient Pakistan, I, 1964, pp. 51-96. 
of Connection between Mesopotamia and Indus (28) DURRANI, op. cit., p. 72. 
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A small potstone container was found in the E, square, in a thick layer of sherds, 
which had been eroded and slid downhill. It is thus impossible to refer it with certainty to- 
any part of the surrounding structure, .at least for the moment. The vase is very small 
— 5 X 3 cm. — a truncated pyramid with a slightly broadened lip (fig. 93). A hollow in 
the middle of each of the four sides was filled with a disc of white alabaster, of which only 
one has remained in place. This piece, perhaps a perfume-vase, can also be linked with other 
Iranian localities. An alabaster object, similar in shape to our vase, was found in the levels 
of the 2nd period at Tepe Hissar (^). 


The Working of Semi-precious Stones. 


Although our examination of the ceramics and other handicrafts found at Shahr-i 
Sokhta has been a superficial one, it has allowed us to reconstruct in broad outline a cultu- 
rally evolved community, one that was highly productive and sufficiently expansive in its 
relations with other centres inside and outside Sistan. But the level of technical specializa- 
tion and the network of relations reached by this community is further undexlined for us by 
the many finds of particularly meaningful objects, such as those in semi-precious stone, the 
production of the stone industry and, above all, the seals. 

Since the working of semi-precious stones was not tied to the basic needs of mainte- 
nance, and could make use of a steady supply of raw materials while counting on steady 
and established commercial channels, it offers us valid assistance in arriving at the most exact 
analysis possible, of the role carried out by prehistoric Sistàn among the most ancient 
Asian civilizations. 

During the preliminary research at Shahr-i Sokhta, pendants, necklace beads, small 
seals, etc., were found, in lapis lazuli, cornelian, turquoise and jade. Various-sized chips of 
these stones were also found, probably cutting rejects, and these, along with the discovery 
of tools connected with working them, confirmed the existence of a local school of artisans 
in this field. | 

Lapis -lazuli is certainly the most abundant among all the stones found. - As for the chips, 
more than 350 fragments were found, while there are 36 worked pieces. These are mostly’ 
elements for necklaces — spherical, cylindrical and discoidal — and simple quadrangular : 
plaques, none of them longer than 2 cm. There is also an interesting seal for stamping, very 
small, and quadrangular in shape, with a geometrical motif made up of 13 incised dots 
(fig. 94). | = 

Lapis lazuli is not a local stone. It probably had to be imported from the Afghan 
mountains, along the valley of the Hilmand. Further petrological study and examination will 
let us clarify Shahr-i Sokhta’s position between the mining centres of Badakshan and the 
markets of Mesopotamia and Elam. 


(2°) E. F. Scummt, Excavations at Tepe Hissar, Damghan, Philadelphia, p. 137, pl. LX, no. H 3498. 
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A similar problem is offered by cornelian, it too used, even if to a minor degree, in the 
production of necklace-beads. The raw material was probably obtained from carefully polished 
stream-pebbles, which must have been quite frequently found in the Human basin, since 
they wete washed into it by the waters of the Hilmand. Along with lapis lazuli and ivory, 
cornelian may well have represented one of the main elements of trade between Mesopota- 
mia, Dilmün (Bahrain) and the mythical Makkan and Melluhha of Sumerian sources (°°), This 
stone seems to have been used at Shahr-i Sokhta only for making small necklace-beads, 
either spheroid or biconical in shape. 

There are far fewer necklace elements in turquoise and jade; these two stones have 
rarely been found at Shahr-i Sokhta up to now, but they still represent a good starting-point 
for future research on trade in prehistoric Sistan (**). 

As for the technique used in perforating these stones, we are offered some help by the 
discovery of two categories of objects: the handles for bow-drills and the drill-heads. The 
first are made of cones of alabaster, limestone or schist, perforated at the base. Casal, basing 
his observations on the use still made today of such pieces, recognized them among some 
similar examples found in the levels at Mundigak IV (°). These stones were undoubtedly 
used to keep the perforating shaft perpendicular as it was rotated by the bow (figs. 94-97). 
The flint or quartzite drill-heads are formed of a specially chipped pyramidal part, and of a 
perfectly polished cylindrical body. It may be that both ends were used for different pur- 
poses (fig. 98a, b). 


Seals. 


Seals certainly must have been indispensable objects in all kinds of social and economic 
relationships which implied a signature or mark of ownership, in the ancient civilizations of 
the Middle East, where the population was largely unacquainted with writing. Further 
proof of this important function of seals is their rapid spread from Egypt to the Indus. 
Apart from Egypt, where the pendant-seal in scarab form soon took over, the Middle East 
can be divided into two zones as regards these Objects: the western, with the cylindrical 
seal, and the eastern, with the stamp-seal. Sistan lies geographically in the area of the 
stamp-seal, and our finds there confirm this fact: of the 100 seals or fragments of seals found, 
a good 99 were for stamping and only one cylindrical. This proportion leaves no room for 


doubt. 


The seals were made of potstone, soapstone, bronze, and to a lesser degree, ceramics, 
alabaster and lapis lazuli. While the shapes are highly varied — discs, flowers with petals, 
crowns, quadrangles, ovals, stars — the incised motifs are merely variations of the step pat- 


- 


(°°) A. L. OPPENHEIM, « The Seafaring Mer- for his valuable comments on ‘the composition of 
chants of Ur», JAOS, 74, 1954, pp. 6-17. the semi-precious stones found at Shahri Sokhta. 

(31) At this point I should like to thank Prof. (°?) CASAL, 1961, op. cit, fig. 135, nos. 11, 
A. Maresca of the Servizio Geologico Nazionale, 11b. 
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tern decoration that extend all over the lower half (figs. 99-103). Unfortunately, a detailed 
examination of stamp-seals would be useless here, given the lack of a specific typological 
study carried out on the entire category. 

One can presume that the incision of the pieces in potstone and soapstone was made 
by drilling a series of tiny holes — probably using a bow-drill — each very close to the other, 
so as to give an impression of linear continuity. The bronze pieces must have been made in 
special molds, of which no examples have been found; curved motifs are frequent, and there 
ate occasionally flowers, maltese crosses, etc. 

Many of the seals in question might fall within the « compartmented seals» distin- 
guished by Piggott as characteristic of the entire Balüchistán area, with particular reference 
to the later Jhukar culture (1600-1400 B.C.) (°). 

All the seals must have been used as pendants; this may have been the best way to 
preserve them and always have them at hand. They all, with no exceptions, have either an 
opening in the back or two or four holes at symmetrical points. 

Some pieces are especially interesting. A seal of white alabaster, about 2 X 2.5 cm. 
in diameter, with a small catch on top, has as its only decoration a series of very simple 
linear signs, incised along half of the inner border like writing (fig. 105). A second seal, of 
ceramic, resembles a pintadera very closely. It is rectangular, 2 cm. long and barely 1 cm. 
wide, and served to imprint a figure 8 motif, the two circles of which are cut by an inter- 
mediary vertical line. This motif strangely recalls the < serpentine > underlined by toothed 
lines at the curves, so frequently met with in the pottery decoration (fig. 104). 

An example that is noteworthy in both size and decoration was found in the surface level 
during a short trial dig made along the southern end of the tepe. It is a potstone disc about 
6 cm. wide, with four small symmetrical holes in the centre. It is incised with a central 
motif — a maltese cross — and with a continuous frieze, 2 cm. wide, that runs all around 
the edge. In Prof. G. Tucci's opinion, this object might have had a magical function and the 
frieze could represent some highly stylized naturalistic elements. This object bids fair to be 
à « unicum » in all of the Middle East, at least up to today (fig. 106). 

The seals were certainly used for marking on clay and other soft materials, as shown in 
hundreds of stamped clay blocks found almost everywhere. About 30 of them have been 
found at Shahr-i Sokhta, and on many of them the motifs incised on some of the seals found 
were perfectly recognizable. These blocks must have had many uses, but one of the most com- 
mon may have been that of serving as stoppers for jars and other containers; in that way the 
jar was closed and marked at the same time. The little blocks of stamped clay we found 
(figs. 102, 107a, 108a) are remarkably similar in shape to those excavated at Nippur by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. In some cases, the latter were still attached 
to the mouths of the jars. 

As for the only cylindrical seal found at Shahr-i Sokhta, it is merely a fragment, about 
2.5 cm. long; the cylinder shows two triangles placed side by side, with a dotted border. 


(38) S. Prccorr, < The Chronology of Prehistoric North-West India», AI, I, 1946, p. 14. 
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Each triangle contains a series of lines that vaguely resemble overturned T’s. There is a 
knob at the base of the triangles, in the centre of the staff of the T. This seal can be easily 
identified by the nature of the design and the technique of the incision: it is a piece from 
the Lower Mesopotamia of the Jemdet Nasr period (2900?). Unfortunately this fragment 
too was found on the surface, but it still is highly important. Frankfort (**) has mene 
DEC that can be linked with ours. 


Stone Implements. 


One of the most noteworthy industries of Shahr-i Sokhta was certainly the production 
of implements of flint, basalt, chalcedony, quartzite and other stones. 

All the examples found can instantly be recognized as belonging to the Chalcolithic and 
to the Bronze Age: arrowheads, both attached and unattached to a stem; toothed blades; 
very thin, unworked blades; rather thick lateral scrapers; blades of a certain length, with 
parallel edges and a central rib, slightly worked; very regular blade cores and chip cores. To 
these implements can be added the small drill-heads already mentioned, and two shaped flints, 
one with a curving profile, the other a half-moon toothed along the curved side; the latter 
two examples are very rare east of pre-dynastic Egypt, and they can hardly be considered as 
tools. | 

All in all, about 8,000 implements of flint and other stones, both intact and fragmentary, 

have been collected, without counting the many Mick that still have to be accurately 
examined. 
Of all the pieces found, the arrow-heads are the most elaborate (fig. 108). They range 
from 2 to 8 cm. in length, and are mostly of flint; however, more than 600 of them are of 
basalt, a material very hard to work, but common in Sistan (we need only mention the great 
basalt mountain, Küh-i Khwaja, located about 30 miles from Shahr-i Sokhta). 

If one uses Hugot’s typology for the Saharan arrowheads (°°) as a frame of reference, 
those of Sistán would mostly come under the types with triangular structure (armature trian- 
gulaire) and with a leaf-shaped structure with double point (armature foliacée a pointe doub- 
le). The stemmed type is rather rare; Hugot defines these as having a spearhead structure 
with stem (armature lancéolée à pedoncule). The triangular arrowheads of Sistan (fig. 27) all 
have a convex base, in the simple (nos. 1-4) and lozenge-shaped (nos. 9-12) variants. Their 
section is not always bifacial; many of them, cut from blades that.have been retouched at 
the point and base, have a triangular and trapezoidal section (nos 13-16). The types with a 
leaf-shaped structure with double point are the largest of all — 10 om. long — and are 
present statistically with a percentage that hovers at about 20%. The varieties distin- 


(4) H. FRANKFORT, Stratified Cylinder Seals in Old World Archaeology, Chicago, 1965, pp. 
from the Diyala. Region, Chicago, 1955, examples 175-176. 
nos. 94, 99-105, 109, 114, 119-122, 126-129, 134- (35) H. J. Hucor, < Essai sur les armatures de 
142. The date 2900 for Jemdet Nasr is the lowest pointes de fléches du Sahara >, Lybica, 1957, 
given for this period by H. Exricu, Chronologies pp. 89-273. 
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guished by Hugot — laurel-shaped (figs. 24, 25), willow-shaped and almond-shaped — are 
all more or less present in the production of Shahr-i Sokhta. The amygdaloids are far less 
numerous, and are often confused with the unfinished implements; the shape is common 
among the basalt points, maybe since ‘that stone is hard to thin down and bring to a point 
(fig. 22, nos. 7-10). | 

Lastly, as regards the stemmed points or, according to Hugot's terminology, those with 
a spearhead structure with stem, they are present. statistically with a percentage of less than 
896. Whether they are bifacial or on a blade, the stem is never longer than a fifth of the 
entire implement (fig. 23). Almost all of these fall into Hugot's third group, those which 
have obtuse fins, since the sum of the three angles of the body is superior to 180°. 

Despite their truly exceptional number, the Shahr4 Sokhta arrowheads are basically 
quite uniform in typology. The large production of basic pieces might show a large and 
steady demand. Since a study of all the arrowheads found in the entire region east of Elam 
has never been undertaken, we can only arrive at a subjective interpretation of the pheno- 
menon from the few points mentioned in those excavation reports published to this date. 
On the basis of such controversial elements, we must limit ourselves to stating that the 
arrowheads discovered at Tepe Hissar, Bampur/Khurab, Zhob, Mundigak, etc., can, all be 
linked with the Sistan types. 

The toothed blades represent another rather unitary product of Shahr-i Sokhta’s stone 
implement industry (fig. 21, nos. 1-6). About 200 of these have been found, all on the 
surface too; their typical polish suggests that they are sickle elements. They must have been 
held by a half-moon of bone or wood, to which these implements were < attached > with 
bitumen or some other natural glue. All these blades are rather large, trapezoidal in section, 
and vary in length from 2 to 5 om.’ The blades are worked at a very broad angle and the 
teeth were formed by detaching small pieces of the rim at regular distances. The pieces are 
rarely toothed on both sides; in any case, this was only done when the first side was worn ` 
down. These toothed blades are the only sickles found up to now at Shahr-i Sokhta, and 
are common to the entire zone to the east, as far as the Indus. Some examples have recently 
been discovered at Pirak, almost at the foot of the Kirthar chain, associated with geometri- 
cally decorated bichromatic ceramics (°°). 

The blades, large and small, and the cores have not been studied thoroughly enough to 
let us make accurate observations. We can only say that they are not very worked (the 
smaller ones not at all), and that these elements were probably part of a specialized group 
of instruments, because only a small part of.them shows chipping from use (fig. 21, nos. 
7-23; fig. 22, nos. 1-6). The blade cores are extremely regular and like those of Mohenjo Daro 
(fig. 26). The chip cores too, probably used for producing the arrowheads, seem to be as 
regular as the wear of the working allowed. Plate 109 shows two such cores, one of por- 
phyry, the other of chalcedony. 


. (35) R. H. Rares, < New Prehistoric Bichrome stan) », EW, XIV, 1963, pl. III, nos. 13, 15. 
Ware from the Plains of Baluchistan (West Paki- . 
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An interesting find was made among the bricks of roomb in building 3. Thanks to 
the mass of burned bricks in which it lay, a flint instrument, probably a bodkin-scraper, has 
kept its original handle: it had been fixed into a ball of mud, which on drying turned it into 
a handy paring-knife (fig. 110). 

In concluding our brief examination of the stone production of Shahr-i Sokhta, we must 
mention the two small shaped flints. As we noted above, these have the shapes of a ser- 
pentine (fig. 111) and a toothed half-moon (fig. 112). Their thinness and delicacy keeps 
them from being catalogued among those implements used for cutting or scraping. They 
may not even be implements. At any rate, they can be called the result of a highly refined 
technique in working this and other stones. They were shaped by the detaching of minute 
chips from the body, until the thickness was reduced to 2-3 mm.; after this, the edges were 
accurately worked. Let us note that nothing similar is known in the entire area under dis- 
cussion, and, it seems, not even in Mesopotamia. One has to go back to the pre- and pro- 
todynastic flints of Egypt, from the 3rd millennium, that is, to an entirely different cultural 
context, to find similar techniques and objects. 


Metalworking. 


Metal’s slight resistance to prolonged exposure has not preserved many bronze objects 
for us, on the surface of the tepe, but the discovery of many metal fragments and casting 
remains documents the existence of a highly developed metallurgical industry. During his 
survey, Fairservis had already noted how much slag there was in the prehistoric areas of 
Sistan, and had connected them with a large-scale production that probably used nearby 
copper deposits. 


On the basis of the elements we possess, we can affirm that the only working method 
present at Shahr-i Sokhta was that of full casting. Hammering seems to have been used only 
for finishing off edges, blades and other details. The furnaces must have produced very high 
temperatures, since all the slag was completely and uniformly burned, and the alloys seem 
free from residue, at least on superficial examination. 


The objects recuperated do not document the field very much: a pair of pincers whose 
jaws have a semicircular section; a pin with a flat rhomboid head, body in circular section 
and traces of decoration on the plane of the head (fig. 113); some fragments of a volute deco- 
ration with curved-line motifs; a certain number of pins with circular sections and the 
already-mentioned stamping-seals. The destruction level (rich in coal) of room X offered up a 
bronze point with a large perforation, still fixed on a wooden fragment preserved thanks to 
combustion (fig. 116). This must have been a spearhead or cane. 


Far more significant are some bronze implements also found on the surface of the tepe: 
some small dirks, a scalpel and a group of six fish-hooks. The dirks have a laurel-leaf shape 
to the blade, a pointed projeotion as handle and a very slight central rib (fig. 114). Their 
length varies from 10 to 15 cm., and their shape differs from that of the dirks found at Mun- 
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~~ (38) A. STEN, Archaeological Reconnaissance in Sequence in the 3rd Millennium B. C. >, Antiquity, 


digak (*). The scalpel is merely a simple bar, square-sectioned and 20 cm. long; the head 
is battered by repeated blows, and the point is sharpened (fig. 115). The fish-hooks (if that 
be their purpose) are all square-sectioned, with rounded points and with the upper end of 
the metal bent backward to form an eye-hook (fig. 117). 


Bone Handicrafts. 


The working of bone at Shahr-i Sokhta does not offer any characteristics which differen- 
tiate it from that practiced in the other centres close to that locality culturally and chronolo- 
gically: bodkins made from sheep tibias, rectangular-sectioned needles with eyes, etc. (figs. 
118, 119). | 

Only one object is particularly interesting; on a fragment of the diaphysis of a sheep- 
bone six transverse notches lie at regular intervals of 7.5/8 mm. from one another. Since the 
notches are not deep enough to warrant the supposition that this is a rudimental musical 
instrument, it seems likely it is a primitive ruler for taking measurements, which might be 
based on sixteenths (fig. 120). 


Our first campaign at Shahr-i Sokhta, preliminary to a plan of research that will try to 
outline the most ancient history of Sistán and to frame it in the cultural context of the 
Middle East, has ended; it has opened a whole series of complex problems to be resolved. 


A single period has been documented up to this point by the extensive excavation, the 
trial trench and the material gathered on the’ surface, but we are sure that the imminent 
study of the material will eventually aid us to distinguish more than one phase. We already 
have every indication that we have here a highly advanced community; this is apparent in 
the buildings brought to light, the advanced working techniques for stone and perhaps for 
metal, the wide use of the seal, the indubitable ties that link this locality to an enormous 
region and a complex trade network that can only be glimpsed at the moment. 

Its origin, its relations with the surrounding world; its social structure and means of 
production, and lastly, its disappearance or the cultures that followed it, are-among the ques- 
tions to which our broad and accurate research plan will try to supply the answer. 


As regards relations with the surrounding regions, we have already pointed out the 
existence of surprising similarities. The decoration of the black-to-brown on surface ceramics 
contains many echoes of the production of the Bampur Valley, not far from the coast of the 
Gulf of Oman — in particular, the material from Damin, Chah Husaini, Bampur and from 
tombs B1, B2 and F1 of the Khurab necropolises (?*) — of the material from Mundigak, 


(31) CASAL, 1961, op. cit., fig. 139, nos. 3, 6. 1937, figs. XI-XIII; B. De Carpi, < The Bampur 


` North West India and South East Iran, London, XLI, 161, 1967, figs. 3a, 3b, pp. 36-37. 
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which is practically at the source of the Hilmand, and, still in Southern Afghanistan, of 
the ceramics of the small tepe of Deh Morasi Ghundai (°°). 

But it is the gray pottery which can undoubtedly be considered the « fossil-guide » of 
all these cultures, thanks to its excellent workmanship and the vast een in which it is to 
be found. 


Its distribution goes from period IV of Mundigak to the «cairn burials » of Umm 
an-Nar, in the Qatar (*°), from the Damb Sadaat II and III phases of Quetta (*) to the ` 
Khurab tombs (*). This pottery is always produced with the same forms and the same firing 
techniques. The decorative motifs are clearly connected, even to the point of coinciding in 
every detail, with others found thousands of kilometers away; such is the case with the 
stylized scorpion (fig. 13e) which has been found at Shahr-i Sokhta, Mundigak IV (**) and 
Bampur (/5 with absolutely identical forms. Shahr-i Sokhta thus seems to fill a very defi- 
nite. place in the cultural geography of the 3rd millennium B.C. - 

And our hypothesis is supported by other finds as well: the fragment of the « pottery 
box > painted with:a brick-red wash (fig. 79), found inside room 2c at the destruction level, 
the < wet pottery >, the alabaster vases, the arrowheads, the statuettes of oxen, the semi- 
precious stones and the stamp-seals. All these elements let us insert Shahr-i Sokhta into the 
cultural context of the « Indo-Iranian Borderland » of the 3rd millennium; and in this Way 
they give further confirmation to the hypothesis of D.H. Gordon and B. De Cardi (**). They 
- also let us link Sistén with those territories to. which it has always been closest historically. 

Our research might also lead to a further clarification of the contacts which took place 
between ‘these regions and Mesopotamia.. The discovery of a cylindrical seal, probably from 
the Jemdet Nasr period, and of a potstone vase with relief decoration, and the abundance 
of lapis lazuli and cornelian, broach the possibility that constant and developed trade took 
place for a certain period with the cities of the Fertile Crescent. The discovery of the routes, 
the extent and the historical significance of these contacts remains among the main goals of 
our research. | 


Maurizio Tosi 


_(3°) L. DUPREE, «Deh Morasi Ghundai, A (4°) STEIN, 1937, op. cit., pp. 118-125, pls. VI, 
Chalcolithic Site in South Central Afghanistan », XII-XIX. The Stein materials from south-eastern 
Anthropological Papers of tbe American Museum . Iran will be re-published soon by C. C. Lamberg- 


of Natural History, 50, 1963, figs. 9-11, 21-24, Karlovskij, of the Peabody Museum, Boston. 
i i Be OR. eO hp xq. 075 OD. 121 (33) CASAL, 1961, op. cit., fig. 89, no. 381. 
(40) Ge BIBBY, « Arabian Gulf Archaeology >, (34) DE CARDI, 1967, ob. cit., pp. 36-37, fig. 3. 
Kuml, 1966, pp.- 90-97, figs. 11-13. no. 24 (Bampur IV), no. 39 (Bampur V). 
(#7) FAIRSERVIS, 1956, op. cit., p. 263; fig. 55, (9) D. H: Gornon,. The Prehistoric Back- 
drawings 470-495; defined Faiz Mohammad ground of Indian Culture, London, 1958, pp. 35-37; 
Gray-ware. m De Carpi, 1967, op. cit., p. 38. - 
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A. Study on the Methods of Working and Restoring Stone 
and on the Parts Left Unfinished in Achaemenian | 


Architecture and Sculpture 


Introduction 


Our study of the working of stone, the methods of constructing and restoring build. 
ings and the way of executing the sculptural decoration in Achaemenian architecture, has 
had a development parallel to the work of restoration on the monuments of Persepolis; this 
restoration has been under way for about three years, and was entrusted to the ‘Istituto 
Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente of Rome (IsMEO), Centro Studi e Scavi Archeo- 
logici in Asia (President, Prof. G. Tucci), and to the Ministry of Popular Education of Iran 
(Archaeological Department of Shiraz) and was carried out by M pn ap pointed 
by the Italian Ministry for Foreign Affairs ('). | 


At the start, study was devoted exclusively to the various ways of working stone in 
Achaemenian architecture and for a very precise reàson: to try to find a new way of. treating 
stone, decidedly different from the ancient way, so that the restored parts might be clearly 
distinguished from the ancient parts by the viewer’s eye. Then the study was extended to 
include the various working phases as well, from the moment when the blocks’ were cut 
from the mountain, the preliminary work carried out in the quarry, the work in the build- 
ing-yard before the blocks and various architectonic and sculptural elements were set in place 
and connected, down to the refinements executed afterward, as well as the different ways 
of restoring the stone. Special attention was dedicated to the study of the parts that had 
remained unfinished, architectural as well as sculptural elements, since they can supply pre- 
cious information about the work in its different phases, 

The purpose of this article is merely to present part of the vast material that has been 
collected, with a hint at the problems encountered; but it also tries to outline a program for 
a more thorough study. which we hope will appear in more definitive form in a forthcoming 
volume of the IswzeoRepMem .series of the Centro Studi e Scavi Archeologici in Asia. . 


(*) The drawings are made by Giuseppe Tilia have participated and are participating in them, in 
and all the photographs are by Giuseppe and Ann collaboration with the Iranian Archaeological De- 


Britt Tilia; negatives are -filed in the archives of. partment, see Travaux de restauration de monu- 
the National Museum of Oriental Art, Rome: ments bistoriques en Iran, ed. by G. ZANDER, 


(!) For the history and results of these efforts, IsmeoRepMem,. VI, -1968,. Première Partie:. Per- 
- begun in 1964, and for the names of those who sépolis, PP. 2-127. | 
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The larget part of the material was collected at Persepolis, but it seemed natural to. 
examine as well the constructions at Pasargadae, the other great Achaemenian complex in 
the same Province of Fars. We know that Pasargadae was the royal residence before the 
shift to Persepolis, and that major part of the stone constructions of the former locality can 
be dated to the reign of Cyrus II (559-530 B.C.) thus pog those of Persepolis, 
erected during a longer period (ca. 520-330 B.C.). 

One can read various observations on the building methods, ways of working and 
restoring stone, etc., in descriptions of the Achaemenian sites made by travellers in past 
centuries, as well as in publications on the monuments and in many essays concerning 
Achaemenian history and art, but there has never been a thorough study dedicata Eu 
sively to the subject, in the literature on this period (^). 


f 


PASARGADAE 


Material 


The material of the architectonic remains of Pasargadae is a sandstone, yellowish- 
white in colour, alternated with a marly limestone that is blueish-gray in colour. The main 
material is the light-coloured stone, which was used for all the constructive elements: walls, 
doorjambs, doorsills, pavements, columns, etc. It is a porous calcareous sandstone, ' well 
adapted for cutting, as can be deduced from the working of it, often extremely precise. At 
the same time, however, it is highly defective, full of fissures and cracks, to judge also from 
the numerous ancient repairs in the surfaces. The dark stone, used as a decorative element 
for contrast in the column bases, in the pavements and in doorjambs decorated with reliefs 
etc., seems to be harder and more compact; in fact, few contemporary repairs are to be 
found on it. Time has shown, though, that it is not very resistent, and one notes today 
that the parts carried out in dark stone are remarkably flaked and generally more ruined than 
those in the lighter stone. This is a consequence of the structure of the stone, as it contains 
a high percent in clay, that is present repeatedly in alternations more easily corroded by 
meteoric erosion, which causes the characteristic scaling. 

The whitish sandstone used for the constructions of Pasargadae comes from quarries 


in. the mountain (Kth-i Almas) behind the modern village of Sivand, at about 30 km. 


(2) C. NYLANDER, < Old Persian and Greek pp. 373-376, pl. 95, in which notes can be found 


Stonecutting and the Chronology of Achaemenian some corrections and acknowledgements. See, now, 
Monuments: Achaemenian Problems I», AJA, F. KREFTER, «Zur Steinmetztechnik von Perse- 
LXIX, 1965, pp. 49-55. In his article, Nylander polis >, Festschrift W. Eilers, 1967, pp. 429-441: 
describes the tools used by the Achaemenian masons he lists the tools of the stonecutters of Persepolis 
and the various phases in the working of the stone. and describes the work on the stone from the 
In his note 1 he lists the preceding studies on the detaching of the blocks in the quarry to their 
subject. Let us also note, by the same author: dressing after having been laid into position 


« The Toothed Chisel in Pasargadae: Further Notes (This reference I owe to C. Nylander). 
on Old Persian Stonecutting », AJA, LXX, 1966, 
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from Persepolis and 50 km. from Pasargadae. As.to the dark grayish limestone we do not 

know with certainty where it comes from; yet owing to the paucity of this material at 
Pasargadae and to its likeness with the dark stone used in the decorative parts of some 
buildings at Persepolis, we might assume that it was quarried as well at about 40 km. west 
of the latter site, in quarries with which we will deal below. Comparison between geo- 
lithological analyses of this material of Pasargadae and those of a wholly similar one from 
the Achaemenian quatries at Majdabad has proved quite convincing; in fact, in both cases we 
have to deal with a dark marly limestone with a lot of planctonic faunas of Globotruncana, 
Globigerina, Giimbelina, datable to the Upper Cretacean period. 


Different Ways of Working the Stone 


An accurate study of all the details of the architecture of Pasargadae shows us a uniform 
character of precision and refinement in the work and a technical knowledge of treating 
stone, that presupposes a long tradition. 


The way of working the surface of the stone differs very little from one construction 
to another, One recognizes on the rough surfaces the use of various sizes of the punch or 
point (*) (see, p. 70, drawing of modern tools probably used also by the Achaeme- 
nian stonemasons) in different, sometimes subsequent workings; for example, on the wall- 
blocks of the great stone platform called Tabti Sulayman (figs. 3, 4) and on the inside of 
the anathyroses on the foundation blocks of the pavement in the so-called Audience Palace 
(fig. 5), as well as on the lower parts of the column bases of dark stone in the same archi- 
tectural complex (fig. 6). The working being clumsier, it is often difficult to distinguish 
whether a punch of greater size has been used, or, rather, a single. or double-pointed trim- 
ming-hammer, a pick-hammer (see drawing and fig. 1) One often finds these zones also 
worked with an instrument that makes grooves of different lengths, probably an edged 
trimming-hammer or edged pick, also called drafting-hammer (see drawing and fig. 1), used 
after the treatment with the punch had taken place in a preliminary phase, as indicated above 
(figs. 7, 8). However, it is not always easy to decide if a hammer was used, or if the grooves 
were made by work with a broad, flat chisel, the « drove ». The use of the punch can be 
observed also on the supporting levels of the bases, the tori and the lower drums of the 
columns in the Residential Palace of Cyrus (figs. 9, 10). 

The zones worked even, like the anathyroses and the frames around the bosses on 
the blocks of the tetrace facade of Tabt-i Sulayman as also the bearing surfaces for column 
bases visible in the pavement, the bases having been removed, are often clearly separated 
from the rough and smooth areas by sharply defined linés, probably made with a ruler 


(^) Ás for.the names of ‘the tools used by the in different ways, or when the opinions how to 
Achaemenian stonemasons, I. have -had discussions name it are divided, the different names are given 
with, among others, C. Nylander and G. R. H. the first time the tool is mentioned in the text 
Wright. When the tool in question can be named and for the illustrations. 
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Modern tools used for the working of stone: a-c, punches or points (*) (a, large, b, medium, c, fine); 
d-h, flat and curved chisels (d, broad, < the drove», e, medium, f, narrow, g, with curved edge, b, with 
curved, very narrow edge; i, j, toothed or claw chisels (i, broad, j, narrow); k, double-pointed hammer or 
pick-hammer, in local dialect called “eser; 1, double-edged trimming-hammer or pick, also called drafting- 
hammer (of. fig. 1); m, toothed trimming-hammer, generally called toothed or combed pick (cf. fig. 2). 


(*) During works of restoration of the ter- 
races under the remains of the building in front 
of the Tomb of Artaxerxes II there were recently 
found, between two big stone blocks, two ancient 
iron tools belonging perhaps to an Achaemenian 
stonemason. They are respectively 15 and 15.5 
cm. long; one end is pointed and the other 


slightly tapered. The shaft is square in section 
and, as far as one can see for the calcareous 
incrustations formed on the surface of the metal, 
the edges are faceted. Probably they are punches, 
which were used for very close hammering, for 
instance on the reliefs (similar to b and c on our 
drawing). 


(figs. 3-6, 11, 12).. The anathyroses were worked flat with’.an instrument that may have 
been the edged trimming-hammer already mentioned. ‘With this instrument one blow after 
another was dealt on the stone to be levelled; the result was a design of interrupted lines; 
sometimes parallel, sometimes interwoven or in a herring-bone pattern (figs. 5, 6, 13). 

Many times the anathyrosis shows a gradation of flat planes towards the edges of 
the block or towards a visible surface (fig..13). The limit between the rough and smooth 
zones is often shown by hammer blows or by parallel chisel-grooves in a horizontal or ver- 
tical direction, or in a slanting direction as regards the anathyrosis. After this work, there 
can be seen the use of.a rather large edged trimming-hammer to make interwoven or parallel 
lines that form an internal strip; outside this, towards the edge of the block or towards a 
surface in view, there comes further treatment with.a narrower trimming-hammer. Here the 
traces of the instrument are often interwoven, sometimes also parallel. The whole area thus 
flattened out, or only its external part, was often treated further, probably with sand and 
water, and with rotating stones on the surface, until the desired smoothness was reached (°). 
Along the joints at the edges of the block there can often be seen a strip about 3 cm. wide, 
worked with the chisel or the drafting-hammer, whose grooves run perpendicular to the edge 
(fig. 5), evidently to allow a more precise laying of the blocks. 

On the bearing surfaces of the bases, tori and lower- column drums. to be found in the 
Residential Palace of Cyrus, one can note the sharp line that limits the zone of the anathy- 
rosis (figs. 9, 10). More or less distinct circular lines, together with the hole in the center, 
show that they were drawn with a compass. The work was then carried out just as on the 
rectangular blocks, with a flat worked zone of varying width, the anathyrosis, around 
the hammering of the punch in the middle. Sometimes a small smooth disc was left in the 
center of the plane to distinguish the compass hole. A small projection on which the torus 
was to rest can be seen on some of the column bases (fig. 9). At times the torus and the 


(3) C. NyLANDER, 1965, cit. In his former been used on big surfaces: working by chisel 


article, Nylander distinguishes between five dif- would have been, in this case; long and tiresome. 
ferent phases of the working. of the stone at Furthermore, a chisel used by holding it more or 
Pasargadae. His observations seem correct for the less vertically in order to obtain the pattern of 
first two phases, and also for the hammering with neat interrupted’ lines, would split -the stone. 
the fine punch, easy to distinguish, in the third Together with a local stonemason with his tools 
phase; but he does not give a satisfactory descrip- and one of the Italian experts working at Per- 
tion of the way in which the surfaces were sub- sepolis, who is specialized in the treatment of 
sequently levelled and smoothed down. Where stone, we have had the possibility to make tests 
Nylander in the fourth phase sees traces of rasps with edged hammers, and the result was just those 
and files, we are inclined to detect a preceding neat lines, which one observes on the blocks at 
treatment with the edged trimming-hammer and Pasargadae. The question was further discussed 
a subsequent smoothing down of the surface with with C. Nylander, who is now quite convinced 
sand, water and rotating stones and finally of the existence in Achaemenian times of a tool, 
treatment with lead or harder abrasive stones that must have been similar to the above-men- 
to rub out the marks made by the sand. tioned edged hammer or pick still in use in the 
According to our experience, rasps and files cannot district round Persepolis, and he does not think 
give the stone the characteristic aspect to be seen any more that rasps and files played any important 
at Pasargadae. As regards the preliminary work, part in the smoothing down of the surfaces. 


an edged trimming-hammer has almost certainly 
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first drum of a column were cut from the same block, at other times the torus is united with 
the base. While the bearing surface of the first drum is usually worked exactly in the same 
precise way as that of the base and the torus, the contact planes of the other drums do not 
always show the same accuracy in their treatment (fig. 14). 


One can see, at Pasargadae, all the surfaces once in view, smooth and perfectly even, 
for instance, the faces of the blocks of walls, of pavement slabs, column shafts, etc. This was 
certainly obtained by means of sand and water and of rotating stones, either of the same 
quality or of a harder one than that of the blocks. To rub out the traces left by the sand, 
perhaps lead was used, or some other harder fine-grained abrasive stone. The grooves on 
the tori of the columns, in the Residential Palace of Cyrus, were, with great probability, 
got in the same way after the preliminary chisel-work, namely by rubbing a small round 
stone to and fro along the surface, this having been previously covered with sand and wet 
with water (fig. 16). | 

There is little left of the sculptural decoration at Pasargadae, and what remains is 
highly ruined, so that one cannot reach broad conclusions as to the way it was executed. One 
can see that the surface was highly smoothed down and even polished, perhaps with the 
use of lead or hard stones (^). The black stone, the material of the larger part of the reliefs, 
moreover, lends itself to being well polished. One can also note a great many holes made 
with a burin on clothing; along folds, on shoes, etc., pointing to the application of metal 
ornaments (fig. 15). 


Naturally, the way of working stone at Pasargadae varies, and the work does not 
always pass through all the processes listed above, as Nylander was first to observe (°). There- 
fore, our descriptions of the working of the stone in its various phases must only be consi- 
dered as a general scheme. | 


Ways of Joining tbe Blocks 


The stone blocks were brought together and joined without the use of mortar, but 
merely with iron clamps covered with melted lead, that was poured in the dovetail-shaped 
hollows around the clamps (fig. 17). When clamps were inserted in the face of a wall, and, 


(*) According to our own remarks the general 3 - Smoothing the surface by means of abrasives, 
procedure of the stone-working was, at Pasargadae, for instance with stones rotating on the sur- 
as follows: face, previously covered with sand and wet 
1 - Levelling the surface by means of the punch with copious water, and with abrasive stone, 

of various sizes. Instead of the punch of such as pumice. 


larger size, a single- or double-pointed ham- 4 - Rubbing out the traces left by the sand and 

mer was possibly used. . the abrasives by means of lead or hard stone. 
2 - Further levelling of the surface with the This phase of the works could even produce 

edged trimming-hammer, also of various sizes. the polishing of the surface, owing to the 

Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish the quality of the stone which, at Pasargadae, was 

traces left by this tool from those caused by a apt to be easily polished. 

broad chisel. (5) C. NYLANDER, 1965, cit. 
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therefore, the hollows were in a vertical position, as is often the case at Pasargadae (Taht-i 
Sulayman, Tomb of Cyrus, etc.), it was not ‘possible to pour melted metal; probably, then, 
solid lead was used, which, being very malleable, was wrought until it got into the holes 
where clamps were inserted, thus filling perfectly the hollow all around the clamps. -Lead 
was used to fasten the clamps, to shelter the iron and in the same time to prevent stone 
ftom being corroded by the metal (°). Today only the holes remain, since the clamps were 
detached and stolen for their value in metal (fig. 18). The surfaces met perfectly, thanks 
to the precise working of the contact planes. | 

One often sees the column bases, the tori and the lower surface of the first drums 
united without any binder (figs. 9, 10, 16), while round holes can be seen in the center of 
the bearing surfaces on top of the first drum and on the following drums (fig. 14). These 
holes, some 8 cm. deep and 12 cm. wide, were probably prepared for inserting wooden 
pivots (*). | 

On the anathyroses of the contact planes of the various constructive elements one often 
notes a red dye, that may correspond to that used in the architecture of the Greek world (°). 
If we may put forward a hypothesis, this dye, apart from showing eventual irregularities in 
the surface of the stone, filling the cracks and making the contact plane even smoother, may 
have contained mastic and been used for making the surfaces stick together more closely on 
account of its gluey consistency (chemical analysis is being carried on at the Central Institute 
for Restoration, Rome). 


Anctent Restoration 


The surfaces of the stones in the buildings at Pasargadae show many repairs made with 
the same quality of stone as the damaged block. These are in the first place to be found 
in the two great architectural complexes, the so-called Audience Hall and the Residential 
Palace of Cyrus, especially in the pavement slabs, while they occur less frequently in the 
building traditionally called Zendan-i Sulayman, and in the Tomb of Cyrus. The latter two 
constructions underwent fewer repairs, perhaps because the blocks used were more massive 
or chosen with greater care, since these buildings were of another type. At any rate, repairs 
on the first two complexes can be numbered in the hundreds if not in the thousands, and 
consist for the most part of stone patches inserted into the surface of the blocks. The work 
was carried out with such ability, as to almost eliminate the outlines of the patches (fig. 19). 
Only when the repair is in a place originally concealed to the viewer’s eye one notices a 
clumsier execution, as for instance a repair in lead to complete a damaged patch under the 
north wall of the central hall in the Residential Palace of Cyrus (fig. 20). f 


(°) R. MARTIN, Manuel d’architecture grecque, although, it is most unlikely that they were in 


I, Paris, 1965, pp. 238 f.; C. NYLANDER, < Clamps metal, since this latter leaves generally traces of 

and Chronology >, Iranica Antiqua, VI, 1966, pp. its presence. Cf. R. MARTIN, op. cit., pp. 291 f. 

130-146; KREFTER, op. cit., p. 434. (°) Ib., ibid., pp. 197, 198; KREFTER, op. cit., 
(7) No trace of these pivots being extant, we p. 434. i 


cannot determine in which material they were got; 
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How did the Achaemenian stonemasons manage to insert the patches so that they joined 
perfectly with the borders of the stone surrounding them? They probably first cut the da- 
maged stone that needed repair, or the hole or crack to be filled, in such a way as to make 
the sides even: thus they were in condition of carrying out the repair by means of a patch 
of more regular shape. Then they cut from another block a patch without defects whose 
measurements corresponded to the missing piece, but just a bit larger; after this, they inserted 
it and with great patience worked it over so as to eliminate every small surface roughness, 
removing and reinserting the patch until its sides matched the sides of the hole perfectly. 
Finally, with the help of sand and water they rubbed it in and out, so that the sides of the 
patch became completely smooth like those of the hole, and the patch fitted all the way into 
it. Once all this was done, the part that protruded on the outside was probably removed, 
and the entire zone of the inserted section and. the stone around it was finished off neatly. 
That was the only possible way to arrive at perfect adhesion. Naturally the job was easier 
when it concerned a repair of a more geometrical form, as in substituting a piece on the 
edge of a block (fig. 21). After the sides of the damaged stone had been prepared and made 
regular, and a patch had been cut to correspond to the missing piece, an anathyrosis was 
worked around the outer part of the hollow, as well as around the patch, so as to make 
the contact planes adhere more closely. The final work on the outer surface of the repaired 
area was carried out as described above. 

When the patch can be extracted or is missing, one notes the same traces of red hue 
that we have seen on the contact planes of the various constructive elements. One is thus 
led to think that this red hue was a kind of gluey substance that helped to hold the patch 
in position, especially as the inlaid patches at Pasargadae were not fixed in any other visible 
way (^). 

` The big patch that, as one can see, is missing on one of the column bases in the Resi- 
dential Palace of Cyrus (fig. 21), was fastened on both sides by means of small iron clamps, 
whose traces are still extant in the holes, and which were in their turri concealed by small 
stone patches. This method of fastening the patches with small clamps embedded in lead 
or with lead solely was used, at Pasargadae, only for repairing the édges of blocks, or the 
corners, that is for repairs in an exposed position, while the patches in paving slabs or in the 
center of the face of other architectonic eleme nts, as was said above, were almost never 
fastened in a visible way. | 

We have thus seen that, at Pasargadae, repairs were being executed with such a per- 
fection as to make them often almost invisible. Naturally, the quality of the stone itself was 
of some aid to the stonecutters, for its being easily cut out. One can notice, in some patches 
that now may be extracted, the skill in the working both of the patch itself and of the surface 


(°) Cf. supra, p. 72. C. Nylander expressed the sides of the holes for the patches and in 


recently his doubts, that the red colour found dowel-holes, would be of the same nature. Con- 
on the anathyroses of the architectonic elements sequently he recommended to have the specimens 
and that found on these patches, as well as on analysed separately. 
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of the entire repaired area (fig. 22). This perfection of workmanship leads us to think that 


most of the patching work was carried out at the same time as the construction in question, 
together with the finishing touches. 


The Unfinished Parts of the Architecture 


At certain points in the architectonic remains of Pasargadae we find work that was 
never finished. When one thinks of the enormous effort involved in building the terrace 
of Tabt-i Sulayman, one can hardly be surprised at finding it unfinished, even if a multitude 
of stonecutters undoubtedly laboured at it for many years, until the death of Cyrus probably 
interrupted the work. Almost every phase of the process of construction can be studied on 
the faces of the blocks of the great wall. One notes that the blocks were laid when still 
roughly dressed — at some of the lower points we can even see the stone bosses that remain, 
and which were used for putting the blocks in position (figs. 3, 23) — and that their faces 
were levelled bit by bit with the use of the punch, that became smaller and smaller in size 
until the tool-marks were very close together. On the main facade of the terrace in several 
places, below in the center on the western facade, and at the south-west and north-west 
corners, one finds blocks worked smooth in this way, which probably show the rustication 
planned for the entire facade of the terrace (figs. 4, 23, 24). We are not sure of the orga- 
nization of the work in view of dressing the blocks. It seems that work may have been. 
carried forward along the entire fagade contemporaneously, because blocks in every stage of 
preparation can be found all over: blocks still in a rough state, blocks with close together 
tool-marks, like those noticed above, and refined faces, as well as blocks that have been 
only partly worked over, above, below and in the middle. 

Even the Tomb of Cyrus shows us points where the work stopped and was never 
resumed. On the first tier of the plinth there can be seen a protruding band of rough stone 
about 30 cm. high, which has been levelled with a punch in certain places, while in others 
it has been smoothed; this was probably made to show the level of , tlie dressed surface 


(fig. 25) (*°). | 
PERSEPOLIS 
Material and Tools 
Just as the main building material used at Persepolis is different from that adopted at 


Pasargadae, so the way of working the stone, the method of joining the blocks and the tools 
used differ in some ways from the building technique and the practice of the stonemasons. 


(1?) D. SrRoNACH, < Excavations at Pasargadae: the base of the tomb chamber, was possibly to be 
Second Preliminary Report », Iran, II, 1964, pp. afterwards converted into a moulded kyma border, 
21-39. Stronach (pp. 24, 28) suggests that this like the one on the cornice in the same building. 
band, like the corresponding one, running round 
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studied in the latter site. The punch of different sizes, from the largest to the smallest, is 
still basically “important, like the edged trimming-hammer and the chisel but we also come 
across a new instrument, the toothed chisel, or rather the toothed trimming hammer or pick 
(see drawing p. 70 and fig. 2), nearly unknown in the architecture of Pasargadae ("). 


The stones used for the construction at Persepolis are a lightly marly bioclastic limestone 
of a light gray colour with fossils of the Middle Cretaceous period, and a very marly lime- 
stone, dark gray, almost black, that is more compact and has a finer grain, with fossils of 
the Upper Cretaceous period. Both of them are harder and flake more easily, being thus 
more difficult to work than the white stone of Pasargadae. The light gray limestone was 
taken from quarries not far from the terrace of Persepolis as well as from the northwestern 
corner of the terrace itself and from other places somewhat further away in the mountains 
around the plain of Marw-Da&t (fig. 26), the dark one from a place about 40 km. to the 
west, Majdabad (fig. 27). Petrographical and micropalaeontological analyses of the samples 
of this stone show a fundamental identity with the dark material of Pasargadae. 


Work in tbe Quarries 


Today one can visit the ancient quarries, for instance those near the terrace of Perse- 
polis (?) and, at Majdabad. There still remains in them unfinished work that allows us to 
study the way in which the blocks were detached. It is clear, for example, that the block was 
isolated by a groove, cleft by means of tools such as the pick, the sledge-hammer, the large 
punch and another instrument which possibly was a single- or double-pointed hammer, still 
used by local stonemasons, and called ener in the dialect of the spot (see drawing and fig. 1). 
By means of such tools it was possible to penetrate the layers of the quarry along all their 


(11) NYLANDER, 1965, cit, thinks that the too- while the toothed chisel was possibly necessary 
thed chisel, invented in the Greek world about in works of some accuracy, such as the details of 
550 B.C., was introduced into the building-yards of ` the reliefs. STRONACH, op. cit., p. 27, note 23, for 
Persepolis about 520-515 B.C. by stonemasons from the first quotes Nylander's remark.. G. DE FRAN- 


lonia; he finds that from this date on, there is an KOVICH, < Problems of Achaemenid Architecture >, 
ever more frequent use of this tool on the terrace .. EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 201-260, severely criticizes — 
at Persepolis. In his article Nylander gives ‘an according to my opinion quite wrongly — Ny- 
accutate description of the way the toothed chisel lander’s statement and his idea about the possibility 
of various sizes was used at Persepolis. But in to date the Achaemenian monuments according to 
his further note on the same argument the tools used to work on their blocks (see, in 
(NYLANDER, 1966, cit.) he acknowledges to have detail, Ip., ibid., p. 246). 

found though scanty traces of the use of (22) E. F. Scumupt, Persepolis, I, Structures, 


the toothed chisel in buildings of the time of ` Reliefs, Inscriptions (The University of Chicago 
Cyrus; he, therefore, has to change his mind . Oriental Institute Publications, LXVIII), Chicago 
about the date of the introduction of the tool from 1953, p. 57; KREFTER, op. cit., gives an account 
the Greeks. Nylander consulted, at Persepolis, of the work in the Achaemenian quarries near Per- 
with the Italian experts, according to whom it is sepolis, as also of the transport from the quarry 
inferable that, instead -of the toothed’ chisel, a to the building-yard. For the inscriptions found 


toothed hammer was for the most part being used there cf. G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI, < Greek In- 
in working at Persepolis. Dealing with big sur- scriptions of the Middle East», EW, XVI, 1966, 
faces the toothed hammer was, also, more suitable, pp. 31-36. 
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thickness (figs. 28, 29). When the groove was made it was possible to detach the block with 
wooden wedges inserted below and then wetted to make them swell and sever the rock 
horizontally. Where the vein was higher, the rock was also split vertically with such 
wedges, the signs of which can be seen at several points (figs. 30, 31); the same method was 
used for splitting larger blocks into smaller pieces (fig. 32). The works in the quarry were not 
restricted only to the detaching of the blocks: these were also roughly cut and prepared 
in view of their function in the architectural complex. This fact may be inferred also from 
the huge heaps of stone splinters that can be seen especially in the black stone quarries 
near Majdabad. 

In the quarries one can also study those blocks, worked in approximate architectural 

and sculptural forms, that for one reason or another were never moved from the quarry. In 
‘one of these ancient quarries for example, can be found two enormous blocks destined to 
become two capitals with addorsed bulls for some building at Persepolis, perhaps the Unf- 
nished Gate (??). These unfinished capitals show us how far the blocks were worked before 
they left the quarry. One of the capitals is in an erect position (fig. 33), while the other is 
lying down partly hidden in the ground (fig 34). The block may have been shaped before it 
was even detached. The width of the capital definitely represents the height of the vein in the 
mountain and in fact on the erect capital there can be seen on one side the chipped stone, 
which is the extremity of the vein. The two capitals are worked with a large punch, which 
has given a uniform nature to the surface of the stone. The head and neck are carved in 
a summary fashion, almost geometrical in shape. The only details worked out are the bases 
for attaching the horns and the kneeling legs. 
_ About 500 m. south of the terrace of Persepolis there is another - quarry, where the 
height of the vein allowed the blocks to be detached vertically (fig. 35). At the far end of 
the quarry one can see the sculptured facade of an unfinished tomb, attributed to the last 
Achaemenian king, Darius III. We shall probably never know with certainty whether the 
quarry existed before the tomb was begun, or. the masons began freeing the masses of stone 
in front of the facade only after the start of work on the tomb. At any rate, a series of 
narrow galleries, about 40 cm. wide, parallel to the facade itself (fig. 36), can be seen in the 
slope of the mountain in front of the facade. The blocks were then cut out from the walls 
of these galleries. It is hard to explain how they were made so narrow that a man can 
hardly move between the rock walls, without supposing that a tool has been used, which 
was similar to the single- or double-pointed and short-handled hammer, the already men- 
tioned kener. With it the stonemason could accomplish his work even in a very uncom- 
fortable position. Such galleries, about 30 to 60 cm. wide, and showing us how blocks were 
got, can be found also at Majdabad (fig. 37). 

The ancient experience of quarrying blocks and of working the stone was relived by ds. 
when it became necessary to open a quarry, for restoration, about 2,5 km. north of the 


(13) ScHMrDT, op. cit, p. 57, fig. 18 D-E; KREFTER, op. cit., p. 433. 
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terrace of Persepolis. In that way we had the opportunity to select the blocks best adapted 
for working, for instance, a number of new tori for bases to replace those missing under the 
columns to be raised again in the eastern portico of the Hall of the Apadana and in the 
' portico of the Hundred Column Hall or the Throne Hall, as well as blocks to use in néces- 
sary integrations to substitute for missing parts at various points in the architectural complex 
on the terrace of Persepolis. Obviously, the work in the quarry was carried out with the 
aid of modern tools; still, the tori for bases and the slabs for integrations were quarried 
and worked mostly by hand (fig. 38). 


Ways of Dressing the Stone 


' The blocks destined to be part of walls or other construction elements were roughly 
worked out with the large punch while still in the quarry. Projections wére left to aid in 
moving the blocks, as can be seen in a column drum never terminated at the Unfinished Gate 
(fig. 39). Other blocks roughed out in this way were found in the quarries and at various 
points between the quarries and the terrace. The edges of the blocks were generally protected 
with projections of rough stone so as to keep them from getting damaged during transporta- 
tion, and during the work of laying the blocks into position. These projections were left 
even during the various phases of the.dressing of the blocks, as can be noted on the south 
wall under the upper landing of the eastern stairway of the Palace of Xerxes (fig. 40), on the 
column bases of the Unfinished Gate ‘fig. 41) and at the HER corner of the platform 
wall of the Apadana (fig. 42). 


The Unfinished Gate (**) offers us rich possibilities of studying the way in which the 
blocks were laid into position and joined, when they were still only roughly worked into 
approximate shapes; we can also see all the preliminary phases of the working of the blocks 
up to the point when the specialists in the various procedures of finishing got to work with 
their more refined tools. On the faces of the blocks that make up the two antae of the 
gate can be seen the work of the large punch: on the outer side, where the faces of the 
blocks were to be hidden next to the crude brick walls, as on the inside, where the blocks 
were to undergo further finishing. “At some points we can see how the stonecutter went 
deep into the stone with different tools to reach the final plane, or perhaps it was his 
foreman, who wanted to mark off this level for him. One can also note how a point right 
at the meeting-point of the two blocks was chosen for this (fig. 43). The same preliminary 
work studied on the two antae of the edifice can be observed as well on its various architec- 
tonic elements that are still in their original position or that are scattered nearby, on the 
column drums, for instance (fig. 44). At other points, though, the work is further advanced, 


l rei : ' . ` ; Pee ae os l 


(14) Cf. supra, p. 75. The so-called Unfinished near the building, covered with rubble; now they 
Gate was restored in 1966. Before the beginning have almost all been put back in their original 
of the restoration works, blocks of the two antae positions. 
of the gate were lying scattered. on. the ground Row 
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as on the head and hoofs of one of the two guardian bulls, that west of the south side of 
the doorway (figs. 45, 46). Here we see the surface of the stone hammered with a finer 
punch, to bring forth the anatomical forms. | 


_ The most advanced finishing work can be seen on the column bases, on the torus and 
the shaft of the only drum still in place.at the Unfinished Gate (fig. 44). The base was 
levelled off with the toothed hammer, except for the edges, which were left rough (fig. 41). 
Near these projections can be seen the preliminary work by large and slightly finer ‘punches. 
The torus of the column is the only element that has undergone a definitive finishing, 


undoubtedly executed before it was laid'into position. We recognize here the use of the ` 


edged trimming-hammer, as well as of the toothed chisel or the toothed hammer. The lower 
part of the surface was then smoothed, probably with sand and rotating stones under a 
constant jet of water (°). The lower part of the first drum was finished in the same way 
as the torus, and where the levelling work was carried ahead along the shaft with the toothed 
hammer, vertical strips can be seen. There are also hollows down below to show the final 
plane’s level and the work to be continued. For the rest the. drum’s surface has remained 
rough, just as it was worked in the quarry. 

At Persepolis as at Pasargadae, the anathyrosis borders of the contact planes were 
carried out with different.tools for levelling and smoothing down the surface, and for mak. 
ing the joints of the blocks more perfect. The tools used were, after the punch, the edged 
trimming-hammer or the toothed hammer ('*). There is great variation in the way of work- 
ing the anathyrosis. There are clear signs of the blows of the trimming-hammer, parallel, 
interwoven or herring-bone, above the preliminary work of the punch, and they are some- 
times combined with traces of the toothed hammer, or else worked exclusively by this 
instrument (figs. 47-49). Just as the tools vaty, so do their measurements, and we find a 
gradation of work from the crudest to the most refined. The surface was then often 
smoothed down toward the edges of the blocks, probably with abrasives (fig. 50). 


The zone inside the anathyrosis border, on the other hand, remained rough, worked level 
only with the punch (figs. 49, 50) or at times with the addition of the two types of hammer 
(fig. 51). The punch was used in various ways; held more.or less perpendicularly to the 
surface of the stone it gave a design of small dots and short lines, held obliquely it gave 
longer lines. | 


The back or sides of blocks, destined to remain hidden by earthfill or by walls of 


unbaked bricks, were left rough on the surface, the way they had been worked in the 
quarry (fig. 52). These sides of the walls, that are exposed today, since the unbaked 


(15) NYLANDER, 1965, cit, believes that this The scrapes one sees on the surface of the smoo- 
phase of the finishing work was carried out also at thed stone seem to us to have been caused by 
Persepolis with rasps and files. But we have been sand abrasion or by use of abrasive stones. 
unable to find any traces of these tools, neither (16) Cf. supra, p. 74. L. 


on architectural elements nor on sculptural ones. Sox 
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brick walls and the earthfill have collapsed, show many times a variation of work with tools ` 
of large-size, the pick, sledge-hammer, punch etc., but sometimes they also show work with 
finer tools (probably it is then the question of blocks originally designed for another place), 
as can be observed, for example, on the south. wall of the terrace foundation under the _ 
Throne Hall toward the Harem and the Treasury (fig. 53). There occurs the characteristic 
‘work of the large punch held obliquely: This was used without lifting it up and being 
beaten with a sledge-hammer, thus giving uninterrupted parallel lines at times forming a 
herring-bone pattern (fig. 54). The way of working the outermost parts of the blocks 
and edges varies from building to building. In the Palace of Darius a strip on the outer part 
of the rough worked blocks was levelled and a border along the edges smoothed down (fig. 
55). This palace, among. the first constructions erected on the terrace of Persepolis (and to 
which we shall often return in the course of this article) seems to offer a general picture 
of more accurate work than is found elsewhere, and deserves a separate study of its con- 
struction in all its details. In the Throne Hall the sides of the blocks, to which wete joined 
the unbaked brick walls and the earthfill, were worked smooth along the edges with the 
toothed chisel or hammer and a strip completely even at the very edge (fig. 56). 


The visible parts of the blocks were hammered with progressively finer punches, until 
the surface was perfectly levelled, In certain constructions, like the wall of the podium 
under the Palace of Darius, the blocks remained in this phase of the work (fig. 57). A strip 
3-4 cm. wide was chiselled or worked with the drafting-hammer (fig. 58) around the edges 
of the blocks, as we have already noted at Pasargadae ("). In other buildings, the masons 
went on to a further finishing with the edged or the toothed hammer, striking parallel or 
interwoven blows in order to make the surface flatter. The wall under the Hall of the 
Apadana is worked in this way, levelled off with the toothed hammer, while the strip chi- 
selled around the edges is perfectly smooth here (fig. 59). According to the positions of the 
blocks, their faces were smoothed down even further with sand and abrasive stones. Still 
the marks of the tools used in the preceding phase of work remain often visible (fig. 60). 
Sometimes they were even polished with hard stones; the walls inside the Palace of Darius 
(for instance in the recesses of the windows) and in the central hall’ of the Harem. of 
Xerxes (now, the Museum) were treated in this way. The stone used in the latter build- 
ings is more choice, more compact and with finer grain, thus more adapted for being 
polished. In the central hall of the Harem the column bases, of dark stone, have been 
polished with special accuracy. ` | 

The tori and the bases of the columns are worked smooth on. the contact planes 
without ‘the little projection or clear-cut anathyrosis that we noted at Pasargadae (°). Only 
at the center was there generally left a rougher disc (figs. 61, 62). The contact planes of 
the various column drums of other buildings also show the same treatment (fig. 63). The 


(77) C£. supra, pp. 70 f. - C£. also KREFTER, op. (78) Cf. supra, p. 70. 
cit., pp. 435 f. | | b 
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Fig. 1 - Tools in use by local stonemasons on the Plain of Marw-Dast. Above: double-pointed trimming- 
hammer (kener). Center: narrow double-edged trimming-hammer or edged pick. Below: single-edged draft- 
ing-hammer (cf. drawing on p. 70, 1) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6120/22). 
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Fig. 2 - Tools in use bv local stonemasons on the Plain of Marw-Dast: toothed trimming-hammers or 
m) (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6120/12). 


toothed or combed picks of three different sizes (cf. drawing on p. 70 
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Fig. 5 - Pasargadae. Audience Palace. Foundation block for the floor of white sandstone. 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5580/1a). 
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Fig. 6 - Pasargadae. Audience Palace. Column base in dark stone (Neg. nc. Dep. CS. L 5586/1a). 
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Fig. 9 - Pasargadae. Residential Palace of Cyrus. Column base (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6121/18). 
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Fig. 10 - Pasargadae. Residential Palace of Cyrus. First drum of a column (Neg no. Dep. CS. L 5580/72). 





Fig. 11 - Pasargadae. Audience Palace. Column base of dark stone with anathyrosis (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
L 6121/17). 
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Fig. 12 - Pasargadae. Audience Palace. Mark in the pavement for column base south of central hall 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6121/16). 
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Bas-relief on a door-jamb of dark 


stone (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5586/62). 


Residential Palace of Cyrus. 


Fig. 15 - Pasargadae. 





Fig. 16 - Pasargadae. 





Fig. 17 - Pasargadae. 
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Residential Palace of Cyrus. Base torus (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5586/34). 
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Residential Palace of Cyrus. Clamp-holes in the pavement, east of central hall 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6121/19). 
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Fig. 18 - Pasargadae. Taht-i Sulaymān. Indentation in southern wall Clamp holes 


Neg no, Dep CS L 5752/14) 





Fig. 19 - Pasargadae. Residential Palace of Cyrus. Patches in pavement slab (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5580/11). 





Fig. 20 - Pasargadae. Residential Palace of Cyrus, Repair in pavement slabs (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5580/10a). 





Fig. 21 - Pasargadae Residential Palace of Cyrus. Patches in a column base (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5580/14a). 


Fig. 22 - Pasargadae. Residential Pa- 
lace of Cyrus. Patches in a base 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5580/9a). 
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Fig. 24 - Pasargadae. Taht-i Sulayman. Section of wall of the large terrace facade. Blocks below in the 
center. (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5586/10a). 
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Fig. 25 - Pasargadae. Tomb of Cyrus. First tier of the plinth. Southwestern side 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5586/21a). 





Fig. 26 - Persepolis. Achaemenian quarry of light grey limestone near the terrace of Persepolis (Neg. no 


Dep. CS. L 5579/11). 
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Fig. 27 - Persepolis. Achaemenian quarry of dark grey limestone at Majdabad, about 40 km. west of the 
terrace of Persepolis (Neg. no, Dep. CS. L 6121/5). 
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Fig. 30 - Persepolis. Stone quarry north of the terrace. Traces of wooden wedges (Nez. no. Dep. CS. L 5582/11). 
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Fig. 31 - Persepolis. Stone quarry north of the terrace. Traces of wooden wedges ( Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5579/17a). 
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Fig. 32 - Persepolis. Stone quarry north of the terrace. Traces of wooden wedges (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5579/18a) 
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Fig. 33 - Persepolis. Stone quarry north of the terrace. Unfinished capital with addorsed bulls (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. L. 5579/16a). 





Fig. 34 - Persepolis. Stone quarry north of the terrace. Unfinished capital with addorsed bulls (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. L. 5579/12a). 





Fig. 35 - Persepolis. Stone quarry south of the terrace in front of the tomb attributed to Darius IIT (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. L 5579/5a). 
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Fig. 38 - Persepolis. Modern quarry north of the terrace. Base torus being prepared for the eastern portico 
of the Hall of the Apadana (Neg. no. Dep. CS, L 5589/11a). 





Fig. 39 - Persepolis. Unfinished Gate. Unfinished column drum (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5583/18) 
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Fig. 44 - Persepolis. Unfinished Gate. Base ot column with torus and first drum 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 4514/5). 





Fig. 45 - Persepolis. Unfinished Gate. Bull's head from the western anta (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 4684/18). 
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Fig. 46 - Persepolis. Unfinished Gate. Western anta before restoration (Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 4506/18). 





Fig. 47 - Persepolis. Palace of Darius. Anathyrosis on block belonging to the platform wall, western side, 
south of the stairway (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L. 6981/15a). 
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Fig. 48 - Persepolis. Apadana Hall. Eastern portico. Anathyrosis worked with edged and toothed hammer 
on bearing surface of column drum (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6120/11a). 
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Fig. 50 - Persepolis. 
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Fig. 49 


L 6981/14a). 


L 6981/7a). 
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Fig. 53 - Persepolis. Trone Hall. Platform wall to the south (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5577/1). 
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Fig. 54 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Western side. Punch work on the south side of the block, south of 
second niche from the north (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6980/6). 
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Fig. 55 - Persepolis. Palace of Darius. Eastern wall. Doorway, work on outer side of southern jamb 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 3123/2). 


Fig. 56 - Persepolis. Throne 

Hall. Northern wall of central 

hall. Work on block under 

niche, west of great western 

doorway (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
L 6980/3). 
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Fig. 57 - Persepolis. Palace of Darius. Platform wall. Eastern side (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6980/16). 
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Fig. 60 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Northern wall. Work on block under niche (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
L 6980/7). 





Fig. 61 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Portico. Base torus (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 3753/14). 
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Fig. 62 - Persepolis. Apadana Hall. Eastern portico. Column base (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6980/15). 
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Fig. 63 - Persepolis. Apadana Hall. Eastern portico. Column drums (Neg. no, Dep. CS. L 6980/14). 
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Fig. 64 - Persepolis. Unfinished Gate. Column drum (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 4686/7). 





Fig. 65 - Persepolis. Treasury. Hall of the Hundred Columns. Base torus (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5577/8 





Fig. 66 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Portico. Capital in courtyard, north of eastern anta 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 4514/1), 


Fig. 67 - Persepolis. Unfinished 

Gate. Unfinished element of 

capital (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
I, 6981/9a). 
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Fig. 68 - Persepolis. Palace of Darius. Northern part. Unfinished frieze 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 7150/1). 
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Fig. 77 - Persepolis. Apadana. 

Eastern stairway. Central land- 

ing. Parapet, internal side. 

Row of Persian soldiers. Un- 

finished work (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. L. 5584/17a). 








Fig. 78 - Persepolis. Apadana. Inner northern flight of eastern stairway. Unfinished plant decoration 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5589/194). 
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Fig. 81 - Persepolis. Apadana. 
Eastern stairway. Central faça- 
de. Back end of right-hand lion 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5589/15a) 








Fig. 82 - Persepolis. Apadana. Eastern stairway. Central facade. Back end of left-hand lion. (Neg. no, 


Dep. CS. L 5578/9). 
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83 - Persepolis. Apadana. Eastern stairway. Shield of Persian soldier (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 3578/7). 
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Fig. 84 - Persepolis. Apadana. Eastern stairway. Background to head of right-hand lion 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5578/3). 
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Fig. 86 - Persepolis. Council Hall. Northern stairway. Western facade. Median soldier. Hand 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5583/12a), 








Fig. 87 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Portico. Western anta. Back side. Lower block worked with square 
of curls (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5583/16a). 
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Fig. 88 - Persepolis. Council Hall. Northern doorway. Western jamb, Detail of bas-relief (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. L 5584/7a). 
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Restored column drum 


Throne Hall. Portico. 
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placed on top of new base torus (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6115/24). 
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Fig. 93 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. 


Fig. 94 - Persepolis. Throne 
Hall. Column drum (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. L 5589/3a). 








Fig. 96 - Persepolis. Unfinished Gate. 


Column base, repaired with iron clamps 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5588/15). 


Fig. 97 - Persepolis. 


Throne Hall. 


Fig. 98 - Persepolis. Palace ol 
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work along the 
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CS. L 3754/6). 


Column drum repaired with clamps (Neg. no. Dep. 
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Fig. 103 - Persepolis. Apadana. Eastern stairway. Central landing. Northern part. Repair on parapet 


crenelation (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6981/12a). 





Fig. 104 - Apadana. Eastern stairway. Northern outer flight. Repair on the rounded upper part of parapet 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 4508/18a). 





Fig. 105 - Perszpolis. Council Hall. Northern stairway. Inner eastern flight. Patch in a step (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. L 5582/20). 
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Persepolis. Throne Hall. Eastern side. External wall. Patching made with lead (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. L 5578/11). 
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Fig. 107 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Eastern side. External wall. Patching made with lead (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. L. 5578/12). 
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Fig. 108 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Portico. Western anta. Patch on base sustaining guardian bull (Neg. 
Ë | B i Ë 
no. Dep. CS. L 4514/14). 
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Fig. 117 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Portico, Patch in western part of southern wall (Neg. no, Dep. 
CS. L 5582/16). 
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Fig. 118 - Persepolis. Throne Hall. Southwestern doorway. Patch in the door-sill (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. L 6981/6a). 
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Fig. 121 - Persepolis. Apadāna. Eastern stairway. Inner southern flight. Parapet. Inner side. Two 
blocks fixed with a clamp (Neg. no. Dep, CS. L 5588/13). 





Fig. 122 - Persepolis. Apadina. Eastern stairway. Outer southern flight. Parapet. Stone patch, now 


missing, once covering a clamp (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 4508/16). 
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Fig. 126 - Persepolis. Council Hall. Northern stairway. Eastern flight. Repair with stone patch 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L  5584/5a). 
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Fig. 


Fig. 128 - Persepolis. Apadana. 

Eastern Stairway. Central land- 

ing. Patch on inner side of 

parapet (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
L. 6981/10a). 
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Fig. 133 - Persepolis. 





Fig. 134 - Persepolis. 


Apadana. 


Apadana. 





Northern stairway. Inner eastern flight. Parapet. Inner side. Unfinished 


point (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5577/27a). 


Eastern stairway. Central landing. Unfinished 
side (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5583/ 14a). 
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Fig. 136 - Persepolis. Apadana. Eastern stairway. Inner southern flight. Parapet. Lower part of inner side. 
Unfinished part around clamp (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5583/19a). 





Fig. 137 - Persepolis. Apadana. Eastern stairway. Inner northern flight. Parapet. Unfinished part around clamp 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6981/11a). 
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Fig. 139 - Persepolis. Council Hall. Northern stairway. Eastern façade. Unfinished rosettes 
border (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5578/10). 


Persepolis. 


Apadana. 


Northern stairway facade. Inner eastern flight. Unfinished part of rosette: 
border (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5578/8). 








Fig. 141 - Persepolis. Council 

Hall. Northern stairway. East- 

ern facade. Unfinished part 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5584/ 
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L. 6120/14a). 


Detail from bas-relief of Darius (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 


146 - Persepolis. Treasury. 


Fig. 





Fig. 147 - Persepolis. Treasury. Detail from bas-relief of Darius (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5584/20a). 





Fig. 148 - Persepolis, Treasury. Bas-relief of Darius. Repair on rosettes border (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 5583/20a). 


| levelling wk was carried out by the same tools used for the rectangular blocks and the 
other construction elements. ' First the plane was hammered with the punch of progres- 
sively finer sizes, as is evident on a column drum that remained: incomplete at the Un- 
finished. Gate (fig. 64), then. to be treated with the: edged hammer or the toothed .ham- 
mer, both large and small. “The preceding work of the punch can always be seen under the 
signs of the hammer. Sometimes the surface was smoothed down until it was perfectly 
flat, always leaving a small rough disc in the center. .In.a series of tori for bases in the 
north part of the Hall of the Hundred Columns of the Treasury, we can study the various 
ways of treating the contact planes. (fig. 65). On these is the anathyrosis never to be. found, 
for.they supported wooden and not stone columns (9). 


A final finishing, as we have seen, was not always given to the surface of visible parts of 
stone blocks, while the carved elements; like bases, capitals, friezes, etc., decorated with or- 
naments or naturalistic forms, were further refined with more delicate tools, sand-treated, ut- 
terly smoothed down and sometimes also polished: with abrasive stones. Many times, though, 
only the visible parts were treated in this way, while on the sides hidden from the viewer's 
eye one notes the work in a preliminary phase, like the irregular dots of the -hammering 
. With the punch, parallel or interwoven lines from the edged hammer, or rows of dots 
from the toothed hammer or toothed chisel, that.can be seen on a capital with addorsed 
bulls; now in the courtyard, north of the eastern:anta of the portico of.the Throne Hall 
(fig..66). Of this capital only one half is extant today. | 

At the Unfinished Gate one also finds two-elements of a capital that was never termi- 
nated giving us a chance to study the way in which decoration was carved (fig. 67). After 
preliminary work with the punch the motif.was marked out. with the flat chisel, and the de- 
sign was then given form with the toothed chisel. At a certain point, the work hére was aban- 
doned,. but even if the ornament of the element of the capital i is. of 4 type different from all 
the others found at Pérsepolis, it is not hard to imagine how the stonecutter might have 
carried on the work, going gradually down into the stone with the flat chisel, fine, punch 
and .toothed chisel, and then finally.smoothing down and perhaps p the entire 
element with-the use of sand and abrasive stones. 


How the architectonic decoration was carved one can study also on an unfinished frieze 
lying in the northern part of the Palace of Darius. Only the principal forms have been piven 
to the blocks, but no details have - yet been worked out (Bg. 68). 


Ways n" the Reliefs 


| As for the reliefs, they were undoubtedly made by specially trained craftsmen, since 
the carving of them required a particular kind of precision and refinement. The Unfinished 


(7°) SCHMIDT, op. cit., pp. 160, 181. 
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Tomb attributed to Darius III (°°) gives us a chance to study the way in which the reliefs 
were carved, While the figure of the king in the center of the facade is a finished work, 
the figures below him to the left and to the right as well as those on the side walls were 
never finished, and some are barely begun. The figures to be carved were outlined on the 
rock face after this had been prepared by means of the punch and the toothed hammer. 
Then the outlines were traced with a chisel, and the rock was penetrated down to the final 
level. Work on the lower figures on the left side wall never got beyond this point (fig. 69). 
The Persian soldier below to the left on the wall at the far end shows a more advanced 
phase of the work (fig. 70). Here form has already been given to the figure with chiselling 
and very close hammering. The photograph of a detail shows how the head was carved 
(fig. 71). The outlines were put into relief with flat and toothed chisel; and the 
chisel was also used for modelling the rounded forms such as the bridge of the nose, the part ° 
above the eye, etc. Only when the sculptor had to work out a small concave area, a tiny 
hollow or a very narrow groove he made use of the curved chisels, but usually he could 
manage in most cases with flat chisels. While the face is finished, the beard is only blocked 
out with the punch, and the hair and head-gear, the cidaris, lack the finishing touches. 

The Tomb of Artaxerxes II, above the terrace of Persepolis, shows some figures which 
have remained at a work phase even more advanced; they are in the lower part of the 
anta, on the right side of the door to the tomb (fig. 72). Here one clearly sees how the chisel 
has been used for the forms of the face, neck and hand (figs. 73, 74) and the toothed chisel 
of various sizes for the head-covering and the garment. 

Among the figures carved on the eastern stairway of the Apadana Hall, ee are a 
number of Persian soldiers in two antithetic files on the inner side of the parapet of the 
central landing. These figures remained unfinished for one reason or another, and they 
give us, thus, an opportunity to follow the Achaemenian sculptor at work. It is interesting 
to note the order, not always the same, in which the various parts of the figures were ex- 
ecuted. At times one sees the face already finished, modelled with a narrow chisel, while 
the rest of the body has remained in a preliminary phase (fig. 75). Other times, though, one 
sees the figure finished and refined except for the head. (fig. 76). We also find here some 
figures that are barely traced out, like those met with before on the Unfinished Tomb of 
Darius III (*) (figs. 75-77). On the inner façade of the inner northern flight one notes, high 
up, a plant decoration that has remained unfinished like the figures described above, thus 
offering the same possibility of studying the carving process involved (fig. 78). 

The final phases of the working of the reliefs with fine tools, the treatment with abra- 
sives and the polishing, can be studied at other points on the terrace of Persepolis, where the 
reliefs have been finished and refined. 


One needs only a series of photographs of details, for instance, of the decoration on 


(20) Cf. supra, pp. 76 f. - Cf. also KREFTER, (21) Cf. supra, pp. 76, 80-81. 
op. cit., pp. 438 f. 
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the central facade, eastern: stairway, Apadana Hall, etc. (figs. 79-84) to illustrate the great 
differences in the ways of working the reliefs and the tools used for that purpose. On the 
upper part of the body of the second Persian from the right, one can see how the chisel was 
used to give relief to the outlines of the figure (fig. 79). The arm and the shoulder show 
‘traces of a flat chisel or a fine edged hammer, while the back of the figure is worked with 
the toothed chisel or toothed hammer. ‘The breast, neck and hands were smoothed down 
after the chiselling, and for the execution of the curls of the hair and beard the mason 
probably used: an extremely narrow chisel. The background too shows variations in work- 
manship. While the part behind the back is worked with an edged hammer, the part in 
front of the chest shows traces of close work by a very fine toothed hammer. On the figure 
of another Persian there is work by the edged hammer under that of the toothed hammer 
(fig. 80). The lion on the right is worked with an edged hammer or with a flat chisel on 
the rear (fig. 81), while the corresponding part of the left lion is completely smooth, almost 
polished (fig. 82). There is even greater variation in the work on one of the shields carried 
by the Persian guards (fig. 83). The edge, the two round holes on the sides and the orna- 
ment in the center, four small circles inscribed in a large one, are worked smooth with 
abrasives, while the face of the shield itself shows traces of the edged hammer. Relief was 
given to the outlines with a chisel, and in the center use of the toothed chisel in concentric 
circles is to be seen, probably to highlight the circular ornament. ‘The background of the 
figures presents a variation of work that ranges from a perfectly smooth surface, as can be 
seen behind the back of the left lion (fig. 82), to zones where there are clear traces of the 
various instruments such as the edged trimming-hammer, the flat chisel, the toothed chisel 
or hammer respectively. At times clear divisions can be noticed, where one type of work was 
substituted for another, as behind the head of the right lion (fig. 84). 

Two details of one of the Median soldiers who decorate the west facade of the northern 
stairway along with Persian soldiers, in the Council Hall, show extremely refined work; 
still, one can see how the face and hands have been modelled by different kinds of tools 
(figs. 85, 86). | 

We learn how the mason modelled the curls of the hair and beards of the human 
figures and those of the animals, from a curious study found on the back side of a stone 
block in the lower part of the base under the western bull in the portico of the Throne 
Hall (fig. 87). Probably a stonecutter practised carving these curls on a block that had not 
yet been laid into position, The section with the nine curls shows every phase of the 
process of carving them, from the first rough sketch made with the square-edged and toothed 
chisel to the gradual incision of the spiral with narrower chisels and then to the final 
polishing, | | 
The method used for smoothing down the surfaces of the reliefs, probably with the use 
of sand and abrasive stones, can be observed in a detail on one of the large reliefs that 
decorate the jambs of the northern doorway of the Council Hall (fig.. 88). The preceding 
work with the toothed chisel can be seen around the curved part of the ankle. 

On the above-mentioned relief Herzfeld found traces of colour like that - discovered 
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by him in many other parts of the relief decoration on the monuments of Persepolis, proof 
enough that at least most, if not all, of the reliefs were coloured (°). The reliefs on the inside 
of the jambs of the doors, that lead from the central hall to the northeastern and north- 
western apartments in the Palace of Darius, let us understand that they were once completed | 
with metal ornaments and incrustation of coloured stones and. not only painted. The king's 
garments show the incised pattern of the fabric (°). Small holes along the folds of the 
dress, on the shoes, etc., tell us that these once 'had metal ornaments applied to them, as we 
have already observed at Pasargadae (^). The beard and head-gear are missing in these 
reliefs; they were probably once set in with coloured stones. Even the reliefs of the great 
stairways of the Apadana Hall were once coloured, according to Herzfeld, but we do not 
know exactly how; were only the figures coloured, or was the background also painted? . We 
have not gone deeper into these problems, but it would be interesting to try to discover if 
the study of the way of treating the surface of the stone might supply us with information 
about the original colouring (°). 

An infinity of variations occur within the scheme given above for the main phases of 
the working of the stone at Persepolis. To be able to determine whether the reason for the 
choice of a certain tool, the variation in its use, or the degree of finishing of a certain sur- 
face, depend on the position of the block or the architectonic element in question; whether 
they depend on the instruction given to a single mason by his foreman, or on the formation 
of the individual personality of the workman; and to be able to decide whether it is possible 
to follow chronologically the development of the various ways of treating the surface: all 
these are questions and problems that, like many others met with during our study, demand 
a far more thorough analysis than tliat carried out up to now, to be more precisely investi- 


gated and clarified. 


Ways of Working Stone Integrated by Modern Metbods of Restoration 


As was mentioned in the introduction to this article, our study began with the par- 
ticular aim of acquiring a knowledge of all the various ways of working the surface of stone 
in the Achaemenian period, so as to find a way of treating the parts that had to be of 
necessity integrated by a method different from the ancient ones. After having terminated 
the examination of all the different types of ancient treatment of the stone found at Pasar- 
gadae and Persepolis, a way of marking the integrated stone was decided on (°): the 
surface would show parallel furrows running diagonally, made by a 9-toothed chisel, 22 mm. 
wide (figs. 89, 90). This is a clear and clean technique, and one easy for the stonecutters 
to execute. As a result, the restored parts become clearly visible without striking the eye 


(22) SCHMIDT, op. cit., p. 82, note 90, p. 116; of a toothed instrument on the background of the 
KREFTER, op. ‘cit., p. 440. reliefs perhaps facilitated the colouring of it. 

(?3) SCHMIDT, op. cit., p. 226, pls. 141-143... (26) For the norms of the restoration of the 

(74) Cf. supra, p. 71. monuments of Persepolis, cf. ZANDER, op. cit., 


(25) NYLANDER, 1965, cit., thinks that the use ' pp. 2-16. 
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too much, while at the same time they can easily be distinguished from the ancient: ones. 
The technique of working the surface with parallel grooves running diagonally has faced the 
stonecutters with some difficulty only in-the case of the flutes on the restored parts of the 
column shafts. This was due to the fact that on a so narrow concave surface only part of 
the toothed chisel can do effective work, while, on the edges of the flutes, stone is easily 
broken. However, with great care and stopping at about 2 mm. from the edge, it was 
possible to bring to an end the chiselling on which it had been decided for all inserted 
sections (fig. 91). For the restoration of surfaces originally covered by other blocks and 
therefore not visible, a type of treatment was adopted requiring the use of the toothed chisel 
running in a horizontal direction throughout the thickness of the bedding joints; this too 
is a way of working the stone far different from that used in the Achaemenian period, and 
one which at the same time is clearly different from the working method chosen for surfaces 
originally in view (fig. 92). 


Ways of Joining the Blocks and the Other Architectural Elements 


The stone blocks were joined as at Pasargadae, without mortar; they were merely held 
together by iron clamps inserted into the face of the wall and fixed with lead, or more often, 
into the upper surface of the blocks, as can be assumed from the holes which have remained 
when the clamps. with their lead covering were removed. The hollows cut for the clamps 
and the lead were not, at Persepolis, all dovetail-shaped; one can also remark lead, which 
covers the clamps, filling more oblong, nearly rectangular hollows (*). 

' As opposed to the way in which we found the bearing surfaces of the column bases 
and tori united at Pasargadae (°°), the torus at Persepolis, according to our observations, was 
joined to the: base by a square iron dowel sunk in lead. When a column drum was 
removed from a torus during consolidation work on the latter, in the portico of the Throne 
Hall, a dowel with its lead sheath was found intact (fig. 93). 

The various column drums, on the other hand, were not always linked together with 
dowels, as we can deduce from the lack of. dowel-holes on many of them (fig. 94) 
but.often merely piled one upon the other. There is great variation in this case between 
a building and the others, as well as within the same one, and it is impossible. to. establish 
a simple rule for the attaching of one drum to the other. | 

On the contact planes of the bases and tori, as on those of the various column dias 
oné often finds traces of the red dye mentioned before (). This was possibly a glue that 
helped not only to find out an even surface, but also to let the bedding planes of the 
various drums adhere more closely, and to unite the shaft with the torus and the torus with 
the base. 


(27) C£. C. NYLANDER, < Clamps and Chronolo- (°°) Cf. supra, p. 72. 
gy », cit. (29) C£. supra, pp. 72, 73. 
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Ancient. Restoration of the Stone 


The study of the instruments used and the working of the stone in the building-yards 
at Persepolis during the Achaemenian period led us to another investigation, equally in- 
teresting: that concerning the ancient restoration made on the stone. 


One finds two main types of restoration ‘at Persepolis: 1 - that made with iron clamps 
fixed with lead to repair natural fissures and to tie parts of blocks damaged by cracks during 
transport or during the effort to put them into position; .2 - that made with stone patches 
to fill holes and cracks and to substitute ruined parts of the stone, or chips broken off dur- 
ing the work, the latter damage often involving pieces at the edges or at the tips where 
three faces of a block converge. 


The first type of restoration does not need much comment. The photographs speak 
for themselves. Two holes united by a groove were made for inserting an iron clamp, as 
was also done for uniting two blocks. Afterwards, melted lead was poured in to fill the 
groove; it penetrated the holes and fixed the clamp solidly, while at the same time it isolated 
the metal and kept it from corroding the stone. Today most of these clamps are missing, 
taken away for the lead and iron they contained. At the Unfinished Gate there is an 
incomplete column drum split in two, which had been repaired with large iron clamps 
(fig. 95). A nearby column base had its lower part-repaired in the same way. Here we find 
all the clamps still iz situ (fig. 96) with their lead casing. Two iron clamps from an ancient 
repair job were found under the first drum of a column removed from a base in the portico 
of the Throne Hall (fig. 97). Under the same drum there was found the intact iron dowel 
mentioned earlier (°°). When the fissure was not very deep the stonemasons only worked 
the edges of it with a chisel or drafting hammer to hinder them to split further (fig. 98). 
Therefore we ate surprised to come across enormous clamps or holes from clamps that have 
been used to repair some small damage in the stone, as in one of the niches in the south 
wall of the said Hall, where even a large stone patch, now missing, was fixed with the same 
type of clamps (fig. 99). 

The restorations carried out with stone patches demand some explanation, however, 
as to the way of working and fixing them, and a description of the most common types. 
The limestone used in the buildings of Persepolis is, as we mentioned (^), harder, more 
compact and Jess defective than the material used in the architecture of Pasargadae, and 
therefore we do not find as many patches inserted into the surface of the stone. On the 
other hand, there are very many patches that replace chips broken off during the working 
process or afterwards. Since these patches are often found in an exposed position at the 
angles or tips where three faces of a block converge, the technique used for inserting and 
fixing them differs from that of the inlays at Pasargadae, because, apart from precise and 
accurate craftsmanship, a resistent type of binder was also called for. 


(39) Cf. supra, p. 84. (31) C£. supra, p. 75. 
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‘Some patches were fixed by means of large or small iron clamps of the same type as 
those used for the repairs described above. On the outer side, southern jamb, eastern 
doorway, of the portico of the Throne Hall there are traces of a whole series of patches 
fixed in this way (fig. 100). The clamps are missing today, along with most of the patches. 
Ac other points, on the terrace of Persepolis, we can see patches still ¿z situ and fixed with 
iron clamps, like one repaired corner in one of the column bases at the Unfinished Gate 
(fig. 101). . 

The crenelations of the parapets of the stairways, which lead up to the Hall of the 
Apadana and the Council Hall, and which are also to be found in the Palaces of Darius and 
Xerxes, have suffered a great deal of damage, due to their pyramidal form, and are broken 
in many places; Many of the numerous patches on these parapets have been fixed with 
large and small iron clamps. One repair, which was never finished, on top of a crenela- 
tion belonging to the parapet of the landing above the northern stairway of the Council 
Hall, shows us how the patch was: attached worked only summarily (fig. 102). Another 
example of a repair.in a crenelation is to be found above the central part of the eastern 
stairway of the Apadana Hall, where a clamp, even if ruined, along with a small iron dowel 
still: holds a patch in place (fig. 103). This repair shows a higher degree of finish. On the 
inner rounded part of the parapet, outer northern flight of the same stairway, we see an 
angle patch, now missing, that was fixed not only with a clamp on top, but also with what 
would seem to be a similar clamp inside (fig. 104). A small hole below explains to us that 
the tie was made with melted lead as well. Since it was an angle piece, the patch was in 
an exposed position and had therefore to be well fixed so as to resist blows from all direc- 
tions. . . 

On the steps that lead up to the Council Hall, the Hall of the Apadána and the other 
buildings mentioned above, we find many examples of patches fixed by means of small iron 
clamps (fig. 105). 

. The iron clamps were too visible, however, and in general other less obvious ways of 
fixing the inserted pieces were sought for, and the way most frequently practised was by 
using melted lead only. Once the patching was done, the stone was perforated with the 
burin at certain points around the patch, and inside the channels that led from the outside 
to the joints between the patch and the block, melted lead was poured; this entered the 
openings already prepared between the patch and the inner surface of the hole and filled 
them. In fact, remains of the lead can be found: at many points. We found many examples 
of this way of fixing patches in the buildings of Persepolis, for instance on the outer façade 
and on the doorjambs of the Throne Hall (figs. 106, 107). Two patches, now missing, on 
the bases of the large bulls which guard the portico of the same Hall, show us further 
vatiations in the method of fixing the patches with melted lead (figs. 108, 109). On a 
column drum in the portico of the Throne Hall we find another patch inserted and fixed 
with lead (fig. 110). 

A fragment of a kyma moulding from the Gate of Xerxes shows us an example of the 
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tefined technique acquired by the Achaemenian masons in the art of carrying out repairs 
(fig. 111). The patch, which replaces a piece of the-upper part of the moulding, fits perfectly 
into the repaired stone, so that the joints are almost completely invisible. Two small holes 
above. it, of half-moon shape, are filled with lead and show how the patch was fixed. 


The place that held a large patch, now missing, on-the fallen architrave belonging to the 
northwestern doorway of the Throne Hall shows clearly that the lead, poured into holes from 
above, flowed down in narrow channels and filled large round openings on the inside (fig. 112). 


Where patches are missing today, one can study how the working of the surface around 
the insert was catried out, and when the preserved patch can be extracted, one sees how its 
sides were worked. While the bottom of the hole for the patch often shows a simple work- 
ing-over with the punch alone, the sides are smoother. To make the patch adhere well to the 
stone under repair, an anathyrosis was worked around the most external part of the cavity. 
The patch was worked in a corresponding way. The upper angle of the base carrying the west 
bull in the portico of the Throne Hall shows how the cavity for a patch was worked: the 
inner part was done with a fine punch, while around the outer part there was an anathyrosis 
limited by a sharply defined line (fig. 108). The anathyrosis zone was first levelled with the 
toothed chisel and then smoothed down. On the parapet on top of ‘the northern stairway 
leading up to the Council Hall there is the cavity of a strange rounded patch. Here the 
working of the cavity is very clear, as is that of the holes with the lead that fixed the patch 
(fig. 113). 

To make the contact of the patch with the repaired stone more perfect, the outer part of 
the anathyrosis was worked perfectly smooth and the joints on the outside were sometimes 
worked with a chisel (fig. 114). On the contact planes of the patches we once again come 
across the red dye (^^), and as before, it can be ‘imagined that this was a mastic ensuring a 
better adhesion. 


Just as we notice a great variety of ways of executing and fixing the patches, so we also 
note a difference of quality in their execution. Certain patches do not join well with the 
surrounding stone, the refining work is not carried ahead, they are fixed in a clumsy way, etc., 
while others are worked in a most minute fashion, and are almost impossible to detect, unless 
one knows where to look for them. On the west anta of the portico in front of the central 
hall of the Harem of Xerxes (now, the Museum), there are two examples of patches whose 
execution must be admired for its perfection (fig. 115). It is almost impossible to feel the out- 
lines of the patch when one passes one’s hand over the repaired spot. Some small black dots 
show that the patches were fixed with lead. The limestone used for the walls of the Harem is 
of good quality, hard and compact, and well adapted for precise treatment, as can be seen from 
the repairs. Another repair on one of the column bases that surround the courtyard north of 
the central hall of the Harem is also interesting, on account of its perfect execution (fig. 
116). One can pull out the small stone dowel with a pen-knife and reinsert it, observing how 


(22) C£. supra, pp. 72, 73, 84. 
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perfectly it fills the round hole. The only possible way of attaining such a fit was, as we have 
described above (**), to make the dowel slip backward and forward in the hole with the use 
of sand under a continuous jet of water. There is evidence of work by a small chisel, used 
to level off the surface of the hole and that of the dowel. Once the dowel had been fully 
inserted- into the hole, the projecting part was cut off and the dowel worked and refined 
on the outer surface together with the entire base. One can imagine. that the repair was 
executed before the refining of the base itself; only in that way it was possible to make the 
dowel almost undetectable. s 


We also find at Persepolis patches fixed. without the use of clamps or lead, just as we 
observed at Pasargadae (**); for instance there is an oval-shaped patch inserted with perfect 
skill into the southern wall of the portico of the Throne Hall under one of the niches (fig. 
117). A patch inserted into the doorsill of the southwestern doorway of the Throne Hall 
still shows a boss of rough stone left as a support during the finishing-off treatment (fig. 118). 


Ancient Restoration of the Reliefs 


-We can see on the reliefs too the different ways of carrying out restoration with pat- 
ches fixed by means of small iron clamps sunk in lead or fixed with lead alone. Certain repairs 
were carried out in a surprisingly crude way, such as a large trapezoidal patch on the facade 
of the eastern stairway, Hall of the Apadina, between the outer and inner northern flights 
(fig. 119), and another one on the facade of the northern stairway, Council Hall (fig. 120). 
Both patches were fixed with iron clamps, now missing. The insertion into the reliefs was 
carelessly carried out so-that the patches do not fit well with the surrounding stone. In addi- 
tion, the working of thé-surface of the patches, by comparison with the surrounding sur- 
faces, shows a lesser degree of refinement. Though some details have been carried out to 
completion, the working of the relief and the background on the whole has remained in a 
phase of preliminary work by the toothed chisel or toothed hammer. Looking at these two 
repairs, one might ask whether they represent an unfinished work, or work carried out at a 
late date, or if the difference in the working of the inserted sections in respect to that of the 
reliefs depends .on the capacity of a particular stonecutter. 


Another interesting repair of a relief-by the use of clamps is to be found on the southern 
stairway of the same Council Hall, now in the Archaeological Museum in Tehran; here two 
figures have been restored. by means of two iron clamps covered with lead which has itself 
been carved (°°). At many points in the reliefs of the stairways that lead up to the Hall of the 
Apadana one can see iron clamps that tie blocks together, or holes where such clamps were 
once inserted. Perhaps here too the lead which covered these clamps was originally carved; 
otherwise one finds it hard to explain their presence in the sculptured decoration, which 


(33) Cf. supra, pp. 72-73. (°°) ScHMIDT, op. cit, pl. 85 (cf. p. 121); 
(34) C£. supra, p. 73. KREFTER, op. cit., p. 438. 
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is for the rest extremely refined (fig. 121). In other cases one has. to think, that the clamp 
was once covered by a stone patch (fig. 122). 


Most of the patches that repair the reliefs at Persepolis were, however, executed, insert- 
ed and refined with great accuracy and precision. They are usually fixed with melted lead 
poured into holes in the same way as described for the repairs on the architectonic ele- 
ments (°). On the great northern and eastern stairways that lead up to the Hall of the 
Apadana, we can observe repairs of the reliefs on the facades and on the parapets (figs. 123- 
125), to be seen as well on the northern stairway of the Council Hall (fig. 126). From the 
perfect way in which the design was carried on over the surface of the inserted sections, one 
can assume that the repair was carried out before the start of the work on the rest of the 
sculptured decoration. Where patches are missing today, one cannot of course judge whether 
the repair was carried out before or after the sculptural work (figs. 127, 128). 


Unfinished Parts of the Architecture and Sculpture 


On examining the architectonic complex of the terrace of Persepolis, the wall of the 
terrace itself and the sculptural decoration, one comes across sections where the working of 
the stone remained unfinished. We have already mentioned the Unfinished Gate, a whole 
building that has remained incomplete, and on the various reliefs we have also noted figures, 
part of figures and parts of the background that were never subjected to a final refinement. 
These incomplete areas are specially interesting, as we have already remarked (*"), because they 
offer us a greater opportunity to study the various phases of the working of the stone and 
the carving of reliefs during the Achaemenian period. At the Unfinished Gate we were able 
to see how the blocks already worked in the quarry were laid into position, raised and attached, 
and finally, how they were worked on when in position. The different phases of the work 
can be reconstructed from our observations, and this reconstruction will be valid, with small 
variations, for all the buildings at Persepolis. 

On the wall of the large terrace one notes, on the southwestern and southern sides, that 
the blocks in the lower courses have remained only partially worked, and that further down 
the surfaces have been left completely rough (fig. 129). In order to establish the Achaemenian 
ground level for the systematization of the area below the terrace, there was made three 
years ago a sounding at the corner of the wall under Palace H, as also in front of the great 
entrance stairway. One observed that the faces of the blocks hidden by the ground were all 
left rough-cut; only along the very corner a strip was worked smooth on both sides. On 
one of the short sides further south, under the west wing of the Harem of Xerxes, most of 
the blocks show surfaces that are unsmoothed or only partly worked. This part of the terrace 
wall has probably been added at a later date. One observes namely to the west a vertical line 
from the top of the wall right down to the ground, a line formed by the joints of the blocks, 


(3$) Cf. supra, p. 86. ` | TD (37) C£. supra, pp. 80 ff. 
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whereas the vertical joints on the rest of the wall are almost never aligned with one 
another (°°). 


The method of leaving protective projections of rough stone at the edges of the blocks 
surprises us, when it involves buildings where the rest of the work seems finished and where 
the unfinished part lies at a point that must have been very visible even in the Achaemenian 
period, as we have already observed, for example, at the north-eastern corner of the platform 
wall under the Hall of the Apadana (°°) (fig. 42). 


The face of the platform wall of the Palace of Darius shows, on the southern side, to 
the east and west of the monumental stairway, a surface that has been worked completely 
smooth, while the blocks of the wall on the other sides are worked in a very characteristic 
way, with closely set cuts made by a punch of medium size. The difference in treatment can be 
more clearly noted in the southeastern corner (fig. 130). On the western side of the same plat- 
form wall one finds that north of the stairway, starting from the north-west corner, the surface 
of the blocks has been smoothed down. However, this finishing technique stops a few meters 
from the-stairway and the punch cuts start in again (fig. 131); the same occurs also south of 
the stairway. Traces of the toothed chisel or the toothed hammer, tools used to smooth down 
the surface that had been previously hammered with the punch, can be found in the lower 
part of the smooth wall, near the first figures to the north and south of the decoration of 
the stairway, and near the figure at the southern extremity of the façade (fig. 132); this 
is a preparatory work for making the wall completely smooth. The inscription in the central 
panel of the facade decoration of the western stairway tells us that the stairs were built by 
Artaxerxes III. Schmidt (°°) thinks that the facade of the western stairway was left unfinished 
by Darius I and his successors, and that only Artaxerxes III finished the task by building the 
present facade with its relief decoration. Perhaps he wanted to finish at the same time the 
platform wall on both sides; the west facade of the palace had in fact become more important 
with the new entrance, and this would explain the fact that this wall shows sections that 
have been worked differently. 


The relief decoration at Persepolis offers: many examples of details that have remained 
incomplete. Let us state, in fact, that almost none of the reliefs was completely finished (^). 


At several points on the background of the teliefs we find projections of rough stone, hard 
to explain unless they are thought of as parts that remained unfinished for some reason. For 
example, on the northern stairway of the Hall of the Apadana, inner eastern flight, on the 
inside of the parapet, we see such a projection, below and between two figures (fig. 133). 
All around there are traces of punch work, and work by the toothed hammer or toothed 
chisel, while the surface of the background to the right and left is worked perfectly smooth. 
The spear that the Persian soldier on the right is holding is merely suggested, and not yet 


(38) Cf. ScHMIDrT, op. cit., figs. 23, 24, pl. 1. ment and in the descriptions of the reliefs through- 
(39) Cf. supra, p. 77. out the publication he points out the imperfections 
(19) ScHMIDT, op. cit, p. 228, pls. 152-155. found in the decorations on the monuments at 


(93) Ib., ibid., p. 167, makes the same state- Persepolis. 
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catved and refined like those held by the others; other imperfections can be seen on the same 
parapet down below near the steps of the stairway. There are several other points on the 
northern stairway, where the sculptured decoration was never finished, but the bad condi- 
tion in which. the reliefs are to be found, especially those on the outer facade, makes a more 
accurate examination impossible. 


On the parapet of the central landing, inner side, eastern: stairway of the Hall of the 
Apadana, we find, as mentioned above (*”), several zones of unfinished decoration, both on 
the rounded upper part (fig. 134) and between the antithetic files of Persian soldiers. The 
same observations can be made for the figures on both sides of the facade of the Unfinished 
Tomb and for the figures on the two antae flanking the entrance to the Tomb of Artaxerxes II 
above the terrace of -Persepolis (**). | 

On the eastern stairway of the Hall of the Apadana, northern inner flight, external facade, 
there is a part of the sculptural decoration that has remained unfinished, under the crenela- 
tions of the parapet (fig. 135). Here the surface of the blocks has merely been levelled by 
the use of the punch and the toothed hammer, with no attempt at carving. For one reason 
or another, the decoration was never carried ahead at this point of the stairway. Not even the ` 
crenelation above and to the left has the usual shape, and the border of rosettes on top is 
interrupted. At first glance it seems to be a repaired section, since one can see two small iron 
clamps above it. But on closer examination we, see that. we are not dealing with two large 
patches, but with two blocks, on which the sculptural decoration was never finished; the 
iron clamps merely serve to hold in place a small patch near the top. It is clear, from the 
unfinished areas on the left and down below, that the sculptor of the relief stopped working 
quite suddenly. This is surprising, and it is almost. impossible to explain why this part, in 
the center of a façade that is otherwise elaborately decorated and well-finished, should. have 
been left strangely incomplete. 

Other examples of sculptural decoration that has remained unfinished are found at certain 
points where two blocks have been united by means of an iron clamp. One can notice that 
the stone around the clamp has remained rough and worked over only with the punch and 
the toothed chisel or hammer (figs. 136, 137), while the background around it has been 
smoothed down and the relief given the finishing touches. This is but another of the many 
cases that are difficult to explain, and that make us wonder just how the work at Persepolis 
really was carried on. The blocks that make up the parapet were probably put into position 
first, and united with iron clamps, while the stone around the clamp was left rough; the re- 
fining process here took probably place after the rest of the decoration was finished. Perhaps 
the idea was to execute the missing details in lead (**), and lastly to level down the zone 
around the clamp, smoothing the surface in the same way as that of the stone surrounding it. 

The border of the rosettes that runs all round the representations on the fagade of the 
inner eastern flight, northern stairway, Hall of the Apadana, is interrupted at certain points 


(22) Cf. supra, pp. 81-82. (15) Cf. supra, p. 88. 
(43) Cf. supra, p. 81. 
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(fig. 140); just as it occurs on the façade of the inner northern flight, eastern stairway, of the 
same hall (fig..138), and on the eastern and western facades of the northern stairway that 
leads from the same courtyard to the Council Hall (fig. 139). These rosettes borders, that 
frame almost all the scenes shown on the reliefs of Persepolis, were perhaps made by a squad 
of stonecutters that specialized in just this kind of decoration, which was evidently the final 
task of the sculptors. The unfinished parts of the rosettes give us a good opportunity to study 
the way in which they were carved. A row of one circle after another was drawn witn a 
compass — as can be deduced from the hole in the centre of every rosette — on the sur- 
face of the stone around the scene to be framed, together with the two lines that marked out 
the borders. Then the stone was cut away between the lines and circles, down to the back- 
ground plane of the relief. When this operation was done, the finishing of the inside of the 
ornament was started beginning with the two concentric circles at the center of the rosette 
(fig. 140). Schmidt mentions a stone that was found decorated with rosette ornaments, be- 
gun, but never brought to completion; on it were found the signs of intersecting arcs, that is, 
another proof that compasses were used for this kind of work at Persepolis (^). 


The northern stairway of the Council Hall shows on the eastern facade, below to the 
left where the sculptured decoration ends, a projection of rough stone that was never removed 
(fig. 141) and other unfinished points in the background behind the row of Persian and 
Median soldiers that adorns the facade (figs. 142-145). Furthermore, the border of rosettes 
that runs above the figures and that was to frame the scene, was not continued to right and 
left and is completely missing under the feet of the figures (figs. 139, 141, 142). The surface 
of the stone on the frame has remained rough, worked with the toothed hammer with inter- 
mingled blows. On the opposite facade of the stairway, decorated in an identical manner, . 
the rosettes border closes the scene on the left, but is missing on the right and at the bottom. 


. Even the large relief of Darius, which is still to be found iw situ in the Treasury, in the 
eastern portico of a courtyard in the eastern part of the building (**), and which at first glance 
seems to be a perfectly finished work, reveals to the attentive eye several parts of the relief 
which remain incomplete. The background of the scene, and the surface of the figures, have 
not only been smoothed down but even polished in one part of the relief (fig. 146), 
while in other parts we can see clear traces of the various tools used in the carving: toothed 
and flat chisel, trimming-hammer etc. (fig. 147). The boundary line between the two types 
of treatment can be distinctly seen in front of the third figure from the right 
(fiz. 146). In front of the figure of King Darius there is a zone less finished than the rest, 
worked with larger tools; there is even a small square that is rougher still, where traces of 
the preliminary work with the rough punch can be detected. Around the scene, under the feet 
of the figures and the king’s throne, as well as along the short sides, there runs the usual 
border of rosettes. Down below and to the left there are some repairs on this border; some 


(45) SCHMIDT, op. cit., p. 74, fig. 37 E. the Treasury reliefs followed by interpretation and 
(48) SCHMIDT, op. cit, pl. 123. SCHMIDT, on dating. 
pp. 162-170, gives a most accurate description of 1E ee ey Pu. 
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patches that are fixed in an invisible manner, though also others that are fixed with clamps. 
These repairs were most likely made after the border had been terminated, since we can see 
parts of finished rosettes beside the undecorated patches (fig. 148). Perhaps the frame of the 
large decorated slab got broken while it was being put into position. 


The other large relief of Darius (^), now in the Archaeological Museum in Tehran, 
which decorated the same-courtyard but stood in the south portico and represented the 
same scene as if reflected in a mirror, has been treated with wax for purposes of preserva- 
tion; this: makes any study of its workmanship very difficult. The rosettes border is even 
less complete than that on the east relief. Only the border of the short right side and a 
bottom section on the left have been executed. From the height of the plane and from a 
barely sketched out rosette, we gather that the intention was to make the border run 
around the entire scene. 


One often remains perplexed in the face of these imperfections in a sculptural complex 
that generally seems to be brought to perfection as regards finishing; an example of this 
is the decoration of the great stairways of the Hall of the Apadana. No doubt, a host of 
stonecutters and sculptors was employed to make these reliefs where hundreds of figures are 
shown, and the work probably continued for many years. Perhaps those who were work- 
ing on them were called away for some new construction begun at the king’s order, and 
returned at a later date to work on the largest decorative complex at Persepolis. Were 
groups of masons and sculptors still at work here when the palaces were destroyed? 
Perhaps an explanation for resolving the problems that leave us so perplexed when examin- 
ing these reliefs at close hand will never be forthcoming. Perhaps the questions that come 
to mind when we study the architectural and sculptural remains of Persepolis will never be 
answered, Only more thorough study can help us to understand how works were carried on 
at Persepolis in the Achaemenian period, and to clarify the puzzling variations in the work- 
ing of the stone, and the lack of final treatment at certain points in these architectural and 
sculptural remains. The material that we have collected for our study is abundant, but not 
exhaustive. It is very likely that more material will be found, which may supply further 
information about the techniques of working and restoring stone in Achaemenian times, 
thus helping to solve some of the problems to which we have directed attention in. the 
course of this writing. Our results will perhaps be able to contribute in some way to the 
history of Achaemenian constructions in general and those of Persepolis in particular. 


* í * 
The knowledge, acquired through our studies, of the ancient ways of working and 


restoring stone at Persepolis and Pasargadae has proved to be of the greatest importance on 
innumerable occasions during the restoration work. Many times it has helped us to find the 


(47) Ibid., pl. 121. 
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right position for a block and to join one fragment to another, fragments which perhaps by 
themselves seemed small and insignificant, but in their right connection proved to be the 
clue to the solution’ of intricate problems. The knowledge of repairing the stone, on the 
other. hand; has more than once helped us to avoid serious errors, for instance, when one 
side of a block or fragment worked smooth, originally the place for a stone patch, would 
have been mistaken for the end of a block, if the way of repairing the stone with patches 
had not been known to us. Even the study of the parts left unfinished in the Achaemenian 
architecture has helped us to understand peculiarities in the constructions. In the forthcom- 
ing publications on the restoration work at Persepolis we shall often return to these ques- 
tions in order to show how it was possible to reach the various solutions of the problems 
by reading the signs of the toolmarks on the architectonic elements as well as on the big and 
small fragments. | 

Our study of the Achaemenian quarries and the ancient way of detaching the blocks, 
as well as the way of erecting the buildings, our study of how the blocks and other archi- 
tectonic elements were leid into position and how they were joined together, all this has 
been most important for our work, as also the observations made of the ancient way of mark- 
ing the axes and of the various signs of alignment found on the blocks. The knowledge 
obtained from these studies has helped us lots of times to find the right position for blocks, 
column drums, bases and capital elements. Later on, we shall deal more in detail with these 
devices, already' hinted at in the first presentation of the restoration work at Persepolis ('*). 


ANN BRITT TILIA 
Shiraz, 1968 


(48) ZANDER, op. cit., pp. 2-127. 
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New Contributions to the Knowledge of the Building 
History of the Apadana: Discovery of. a Wall on the 
Inside of the Facade of the Eastern Apadana Stairway (`) 


In the tiled paving of the landing above the inner flights of the eastern stairway, which 
leads up to the Apadana Hall, one can see at the south end the top sides of three rectan- 
gular blocks of stone drawn up in line and parallel to the stone parapet, which closes the 
landing to the east (figs. 5,7) (°). “To the south and to the north other blocks are joined to 
the row, but of these only the extreme parts near the joints are visible, the block to the 
south being hidden under the tiled paving, and the one to the north under the fallen column 
drums of the eastern portico. 

. Two of the blocks, mentioned above, and part of a third one are marked out on the 
plan of the Apadana in the publication of. the Persepolis excavations of 1931-1939 (?) 
(fig. 1). On this plan one finds at the north end of the same designed landing four more 


(*) The drawings (figs. 2-4) are by Giuseppe band worked with a chisel can be observed along 
Tilia; all the photographs are by the author; the joint, of which just a small part is visible to 


negatives are filed in the archives of the National the west. The sides of the blocks joined together 
Museum of Oriental Art, Rome. are worked perfectly smooth with a toothed chisel 

(1) The first notice of the discovery of the or pick, as one can observe on the south side of 
wall was given on the 12th of April, 1968, at the third block, where a small part of the side 
the 5th International Congress of Iranian Art and is visible owing to a piece broken off from the 
Archaeology in Tehran; its text will be published edge of the block next to it. - For the names of 
in the Proceedings of the Congress. the tools used by-the stonecutters and for the 

(2) The distance from the blocks to the base technique of working the stone in Achaemenian 
of the parapet is 2.33 m. from the block farthest times cf. C. NYLANDER, < Old Persian and Greek 
to the south, and 2.32 m. from that farthest to Stonecutting and the Chronology of Achaemenian 
the north. The upper surfaces visible are levelled Monuments: Achaemenian Problems I», AJA, 
and perfectly horizontal. Their length and breadth LXIX, 1965, pp. 49-55; Ip., < The Toothed Chisel 
vary, but the eastern sides of all three are more in Pasargadae: Further Notes on Old Persian 
or less on the same line. From the south the blocks, Stonecutting », AJA, LXX, 1966, pp. 373-376; F. 
in order, are: the first, 2.215 m. long, 1.91 m. KREFTER, « Zur Steinmetztechnik von Persepo- 


broad; the second, 2.135 m. long, 1.53 m. broad; lis », Festschrift W. Eilers, 1967, pp. 429-441; 
the third, 2.20 m. long, 1.54 m. broad. They have A. B. Tina, «AÀA Study on the Methods of 
all been levelled with a punch of medium size, Working and Restoring Stone and y the Parts 
except along the joints, where a border of roughly Left Unfinished in Achaemenian Architecture and 
cut stone is left. On the third block and on the Sculpture », EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 67-95. 

block to the north of this, hidden by the fallen (3) E. F. ScuMrIpr, Persepolis, I, (The Univer- 
column drums, the stone is worked smooth right sity of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, 
on to the edges of the blocks. Only a narrow LXVIII) Chicago, 1953, fig. 29, : 
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blocks, these too parallel to the parapet of the landing, but at a closer distance to it and 
more irregularly formed. These blocks, observed by the architects who drew the plan, were 
apparently later in date almost completely covered by a paving composed of fragments of 
antique brick tiles as well as of modern ones, whereas the blocks at the south end remained 
uncovered (*). | 

Perhaps the new paving was made in 1950, when a shelter was built in order to protect 
the reliefs of the eastern Apadana stairway. This protection was later on removed in expec- 
tation of a better solution to the preservation of the reliefs, which were being greatly da- 
maged by the atmospherical conditions and by the humidity penetrating at the back and 
causing a slow but continuous disintegration of the stone. By the Direction Board for the 
restoration work at Persepolis it was then decided that the best way :o save the reliefs from 
destruction would be to empty the area immediately behind the carved blocks, which form 
the facade of the eastern Apadana stairway, and to cover the hollow space thus created 
there with a platform of cement. In this way dampness would be prevented from seeping 
through the ground behind the reliefs, and thereafter one may proceed to treat their surface 
so as to prevent the stone from being further damaged (°). 

In September 1967 the work was started, at first by the removal of the tiled paving 
from the northern half of the landing within a distance of 2.80 m. from the stone parapet, 
followed by the opening of a trench immediately to the south of the blocks, which form the 
top of the northern inner flight of the stairway. For practical reasons the work was started 
from the north, because of the fallen column drums obstructing the passage on the southern 
half of the landing. | 

Immediately after the removal of the paving one could see the upper sides of four 
blocks of stone, corresponding to those designed on the map of the Apadana by K. Bergner 
and R. C. Haines (°) (figs. 1, 7). They are all drawn up in line and parallel to the para- 
pet (^). The first and the second block are worked perfectly smooth on their upper sides 
(fig. 6), whereas the third block is only worked roughly and the fourth one carries no signs 


(3) The whole landing seems to be paved in corner of the first block from the north was found 
the same way, as far as one can see for the fallen at a distance of 2.95 m. from the top of the inner 
column drums on the southern half of it. It is northern flight of the eastern Apadana stairway and 
probably the question of a re-use of the original of 2.04 m. from the base of the stone parapet 
tiles, which once covered it. At the south end (see plan of interior wall, fig. 2). The distance 
of the landing the tiles are better preserved and to the top of the staircase on the plan (fig. 1) 
predominantly antique. The paving of this part differs only slightly, by 3 cm., from our measure, 
has probably never been removed. The tiles are but the distance on the map from the blocks to 
all of baked brick, of square form, most of them the parapet is quite different, 1.60 m. to our 
32.5 x 32.5 cm.; the antique tiles have a thickness measure of 2.04 m. Apparently, a mistake must 
of 6-8 cm., the modern ones of about 4 cm. have been made, as there can be no question of 

(5) C£. Travaux de restauration de monuments some other blocks in this area. 
historiques en Iran, ed. by G. ZaNpER, IsmeoRep (*) The distance to the stone parapet is 2.04 
Mem, VI, 1968, Première Partie: Persépolis, m., from the northeastern corner of the first block 

^ pp. 2-127, as well as from the southeastern corner of the 

(°) Cf. supra p. 96, note 3. The northeastern fourth block. The eastern sides of the blocks are 
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Fig. 1 - Apadana. Plan of extant remains. After original surveys by K. Bergner and R. C. Haines (from Schmidt, Persepolis). 
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of any tools whatsoever (°). Tests have shown that no other blocks follow immediately to 
the west of these four. The blocks, 1.32 m. high, proved to be the upper course of a wall 
extending in a direction north-south (cf. plan and prospect of interior wall, figs, 2, 3). The 
borders of anathyrosis worked along the outer edges on the northern side of the first block 
from the north, and on the southern side of the fourth block (fig. 8) (°) show that other 
biocks were once joined to the four extant ones of this course, or at least that the intention 
had originally been to add more on both sides. The faces of the blocks turned towards the 
parapet are worked roughly; only along the upper edge of the second block does one 
observe a narrow zone, about 30 cm. broad, which is worked smoother with a finer tool 
(fig. 9) (°). 

Under the first block from the north of the upper course, there projects by 1.095 m. 
in a northern direction a block, which belongs to the lower and bottom course of the wall. 
No other block is joined to this one, but the anathyrosis, worked along the outer edges on 
its northern side, shows that there had originally been or meant to be a continuation in this 
direction. Inside a frame of rough-cut stone the eastern face of the first block from the 
north is worked rather smooth around two square zones left coarse and uneven in the middle 
(figs. 10-12) (7). In a line with this block there follow eight other rectangular blocks in a 
southern direction (see prospect of interior wall, fig. 3). The eastern facade of the lower 
course of blocks is for the rest worked roughly (fig. 10) (7), except at the joints between the 


rectilinear, whereas the western sides are irregularly down. The zone inside the anathyroses shows 
formed. The joints — though straight — are not work with a rough punch or a pointed hammer. 
all perpendicular to the eastern sides. The upper (10°) The first two blocks from the north are 


surfaces of the first two blocks are perfectly worked on their eastern faces with a punch, cutting 


horizontal. | | | continuous, slightly curved, parallel lines in the 

(°) The first block, 2.18 m. long, and the stone surface; the third and fourth blocks are 
second one, 2.07 m. long, are worked smooth, level- probably hewn with a pointed hammer or treated 
led with an edged trimming-hammer and afterwards with a rough punch. 


treated with abrasives. Only a border of rough-cut 
stone is left along the faint of the two blocks and C Along the top edge of the bi ock, dui 
along the northern edge of the block farthest to long, on its eastern face there runs a jutting border 
the north. The third block, 2.37 m. long, is worked of rough-cut stone, 6-7 cm. thick and 18-20 cm. 
with a rough punch diagonally over the stone sur- broad, and along the northern and southern vertical 
face. Part of this was visible in the paving before edges there is another, narrower border, of 6-7 cm. 
the latter was removed. The fourth block, 2.18 m. Even below, on the southern half of the block, 
long, is left rough and uneven on its upper side. there occurs a similar projection. On the portions 
The maximum breadth of the first block is 1.37 Of the face worked smooth one observes how a 
m., of the second 1.60 m., of the third, 1.375 m., number of cracks in the stone surface have been 
chiselled along the edges to hinder them from 


and of the fourth 1.135 m. Along the western 
flaking off and the cracks to widen. The anathy- 


sides are left projections of rough-cut stone even 


on the first two blocks, which for the rest show rosis on the northern side of the block is worked 
a well finished work. in the same manner as that on the block on top 
(*) The levelling and the smoothing of the of it, with an edged trimming-hammer to a border, 
anathyrosis borders on the northern side of the 20 cm. broad. 
first and on the southern side of the fourth block (°?) The two blocks, which follow the first 
has probably been carried out by use of finer one from the north, are both worked with a 
punches, whereafter a fine edged trimming-hammer rough punch on their eastern faces. The second 
has been drummed over the surface to smooth it block is 2.00 m. long, the third 2.055 m. The 
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blocks, where the stonecutters have blunted the edges with a chisel or drafting-hammer and 
in some places, often at the meeting-points of two blocks, where they marked the level of 
the final plane by working small squares with gradually finer tools (figs. 13-15) (°). Along 
the outer edges of the top sides of the blocks runs an anathyrosis border (fig. 17). On the 
south side of the ninth and last block one notices the same kind of rough work as on the 
eastern face of the wall (fig. 16). 


With the ninth block terminates the lower course of the wall, and the lack of an 
anathyrosis on its southern side tells us, that no other block was ever added to the ninth 
block in this direction, nor were there put any blocks on top of the last two belonging to 
the lower course, as can be deduced from the work on their upper sides. Whereas the 
anathyrosis on the upper side of the fifth and greater part of the sixth block is narrower and 
worked perfectly smooth (fig. 17) (**), the anathyrosis on the seventh, eighth and still more 
on the ninth block is broader and worked with a tool of bigger size; the inner surface is left 


fourth block, 2.575 m. long, is likewise worked eastern face of the seventh block one finds in 
roughly over the whole eastern face but probably three places indications of how to continue the 
with a pointed hammer. The fifth block, 2.075 m. work. At about 10 cm. from the upper edge, there 
long, is worked with parallel lines vertically over is at the joint with the sixth block a rectangle 
the surface, probably with a rough punch on the worked to a lower level with a rather fine punch, 
upper half, whereas the lower half shows a more and along the edge of the block with a chisel. In 
irregular treatment. The sixth block, 2.785 m. long, the centre of the block at about 15 cm. from the 
is worked on its eastern face, as it seems, with upper edge there is a small square worked in the 
a pointed hammer, as are also the seventh, eighth same way with a punch, and from this square the 
and ninth blocks, respectively 2.895 m., 2.23 m. stone is levelled along a horizontal line towards 
and 2.08 m. long. On the southern side of the the south, right on to the joint with the eighth 
ninth and last block one observes the same kind block. At this point one finds another rectangle 
of work as on its eastern face. like the one on the opposite side, worked down 

(13) On the eastern face of the third block one to a lower level. On the ninth block, near the 
notices in the centre an area worked more smoothly. joint with the eighth one WE find the same at- 
To the south, where it projects slightly in front tempt to indicate the final level of the block at 
of the fourth block, and to the north, where it about 65 cm. from the upper edge, as has been 
recesses behind the second, one observes how the seen before on the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
surface near the joints has been levelled with a blocks. The edges at the joint were blunted with 
chisel or a drafting-hammer, and how the very edges a chisel in the same way as was observed earlier. 
have been blunted to a 2 cm. narrow strip. (74) The upper side of the fifth block, which 

At the joint between the fourth and fifth block projects to the south from underneath the fourth 
one notices in two places, one at 10 cm. from the block belonging to the upper course of the wall, 
upper edge, the other some 65 cm. further down, is worked along its outer edge with an anathyrosis, 
how small squares have been worked with tools 26-30 cm. broad. Within this smoothly worked 
of different sizes right on to the very joint, where area the surface is drummed with a rather fine 
a narrow border was chiselled out. At a distance punch. The anathyrosis is worked by means of an 
of 40 cm. from the upper edge of the sixth block, edged trimming-hammer, with intertwined blows. 
at the joint between this and the fifth one, it The anathyrosis on the upper side of the sixth 
can be observed again how the final level of the block, 28-30 cm. broad, is worked in the same 
two blocks was indicated by work with finer way, and the area on the inside of it is drummed 
tools. One observes besides, that the edges along with a punch. At the south end of the block one 
the joints were blunted with a chisel on both notices a less accurate work of the anathyrosis, 
sides. The same technique of working the edges which broadens here, and of the zone on the 
occurs on the top sides of the blocks. On the inside of it. 
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rough and irregular, and the limit between the two kinds of work is not well defined. Be- 
sides, there are left along the joint between the two blocks as well as along the upper south- 
ern edge of the last block projections of rough-cut stone (fig. 16) (°). 

The wall proves to be perfectly parallel with the parapet and the relief-decorated façade 
of the eastern Apadana stairway (fig. 18) (*). In addition, all the blocks are in an almost 
completely horizontal position. 

In order to build a wall to sustain the earthfill behind the interior wall and to help 
to support the cement platform, another 80 cm. of earth was recently removed from the 
western side of the trench. One observed then that other blocks were added on the inside 
of the lower course of the interior wall, that is to say, that the wall, at least the lower part 
of it, extended in a western direction. At the same time it became possible to measure the 
breadth of the blocks belonging to the lower course of the wall. 


The eastern side of the trench is formed of huge blocks, which on their front carry the 
relief-decoration of the eastern Apadàna stairway facade. Their back sides are not drawn 
up in line but project irregularly (fig. 19) (*"). The last blocks at the south end of the trench 
are not of the same height as the others but rest on big, rectangular stone slabs, which 
probably belong to the foundation for the outer northern flight of the eastern Apadana 
stairway (fig. 19). 

The material removed from the trench consisted of brown earth and stone splinters and 
presented all the characteristics of a filling deposited all at one time in order to close the 
gap between the two walls. The stone splinters were no doubt discards from the work of 
the stonecutters on the terrace. Mixed with the earth were also found lumps of mortar of 
a yellowish-white colour as well as pieces of white stone in decomposition. The filling was 


(35) The anathyrosis along the eastern edge of situated about 2.45 m. behind the present facade 
the upper side of the seventh block is 37-39 cm., of the eastern Apadana stairway. 
and on the eighth block 37-40 cm. broad. The (77) The back sides of the blocks, which form 
work is performed with larger tools and is not as the present eastern Apadana stairway facade, are 
accurate as that we noticed on the fifth and sixth for the most part worked roughly, and some of 
block. On the eighth block, along the joint with them do not show traces of any tools but stand 
the ninth one, there is left a border of rough-cut entirely or partially just as they were, when they 
stone, about 3 cm. broad. Lastly, the anathyrosis had been detached from the mountain in the 


quarry. Some of them are hewn with the pointed 
hammer and some are worked with the rough 
punch with parallel lines diagonally, vertically or 
horizontally over the surface. Only the northern 
and southern sides of those blocks, which project 
in front of the others, show further smoothing 
with finer punches and a large, toothed chisel or 


on the upper side of the ninth block is about 
37 cm. broad but not very easy to distinguish, as 
it is not finished in the usual way but left rough 
and irregular. Along the southern edge one finds 
a border of roughly cut stone, 10-11 cm. broad, 
as also along the joint with the eighth block. 


(16) The distance between the south-eastern pick. On some of the blocks one can see cuttings 
corner of the interior wall and the base of the and slots made in the quarty, which show that 
stone parapet, measured by use of a plumb-line, they were originally meant to be cut to other sizes 
proved to be 2.025 m., only 1.5 cm. less than the and forms, and were designed for other purposes. 
distance measured from the north-eastern corner of Projections of rough-cut stone are left in some 
the same wall. The parapet having a thickness of places for facilitating the removal of the blocks, 
about 40 cm., the facade of the interior wall is and for helping to lay them into position. 
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Fig. 7 - Apadana. Interior wall 
discovered at the north end of 
the landing. The upper course 
blocks seen from the north 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 61 17/14a). 








Fig. 8 - Apadàna. Interior wall. The upper course of blocks seen from the south (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6116/10). 
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Fig. 9 - Apadana. Interior wall. Upper course of blocks. Upper part of eastern face of second block from the 
north (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6116/9). 
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Fig. 10 - Apadana. Interior wall. Lower course of blocks. First and second block. Work on their eastern faces 
(Neg. no, Dep. CS. L 6979/6). 
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Fig. 13 - Apadàna. Interior wall. Lower course of blocks. Square worked at the joint between fourth and fifth 





biock at 10 cm. from the upper edge to indicate final plane (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6119/8a). 
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Fig. 14 - Apadana. Interior wall. Lower course of blocks. Work on seventh block from the north to indicate 
the work to continue (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6978/4a). 
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17 - Apadana. Interior wall. Lower course of blocks. Anathyroses worked on the upper sides o 
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Fig. 18 - Apadana. Interior wall and exterior wall seen from the south (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6121/12). 





Fig. 19 - Apadana. Southern part of the trench with top sides of lower course of blocks belonging to the 
g the present façade of the 
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interior wall and back sides of the blocks belonging to the exterior wall, ¢ 
- eastern stairway (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6120/15:). 
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Apadana. Stone slabs covering the bottom of the trench joined together with iron-clamps fixed with 
lead poured into dovetail-shaped cuttings (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6118/3a). 


Fig. 23 - Apadana. Interior 
wall. Test at the foot of north- 
eastern corner. — Anathyrosis 
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block (Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
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Fig. 24 - Apadana. Interior wall. Work 


on the eastern face of the firs: block from the north right down 
to the base of the block (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6116/6). 
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Fig. 25 - Apadana. 
Test at the foot of 
the interior wall 
Joint between se- 
venth and eighth 
slock (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 6974/ 
10). 
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Fig. 26 - Apadana. 

Test at the foot of 

the interior wall. 

Joint between third 

and fourth block 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
R 6974/11). 
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Fig. 27 - Palace of Darius. Eastern side of podium wall (Neg. no. Dep. CS. L 6980/16), 
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rather homogeneous, except for the first less compact 40 cm. (fig. 4, zone marked A), prob- 
ably’ stirred in recent times. The stratification at the north end of the trench just under the 
northern inner flight of stairs, as well as that at the south end of the first section emptied 
(fig. 20) (°), show a very slight change of consistence and colour at the depth of 0.9-1.00 m. 
(fig. 4, zone marked B) and at the depth of 1.6-1.7 m. (fig. 4, zone marked C). It is probably 
a question of « working-planes », that is to say, planes where the filling deposited was stam- 
ped and made more compact, before more earth was added. Near the bottom of the trench 
was found an accumulation of stones and stone splinters (fig. 4, zone marked E) (°). In 
the filling were found a few decorated stone fragments, lumps of iron and lead, pieces of 
wrought iron, probably fragments of iron clamps, pieces of bones and a number of ceramic 
sherds, almost all of a coarse red ware (°°). 


At the depth of about 2.63 m. are seen the foundation blocks for the stairway facade. 
They are all of different size and form and project from underneath the enormous blocks of 
the eastern wall. Other blocks, more irregularly formed, are joined to the west, and 
together with the foundation blocks they cover the bottom of the trench (fig. 21). The 
foundation blocks are worked smooth on their upper sides, whereas the stones to the west 
are left rough and uneven (?') Iron clamps covered with lead, which hold the foundation 


(18) For practical reasons the trench was door pivot and was decorated with a rosette pat- 
emptied in three different sections, beginning from tern, part of a lion’s claw from a capital in the 
the north. same portico and one fragment, the origin of which 

(29) At a depth of about 2.40 m. were found it is impossible to determine. The potsherds found 
rounded stones measuring about 15 cm. in diameter. scattered in the earth can all be dated to the 
These stones occurred more frequently towards the Achaemenian period, except for a few sherds found 
bottom of the trench. Under these stones was in the upper 40 cm. of the trench, according to 
found an abundance of stone splinters covering David Stronach, whom we have consulted. Five 
the bottom of the trench by a layer 15 cm. deep. sherds, found near each other at a depth of about 
At the south end of the trench, to the south of 1.50 m., could be joined together, and proved to 
-the last block of the interior wall, there were be part of the bottom and of one side of a vessel 
found at a depth of 1.70 m., big, irregular blocks of a type which is common in the Achaemenian | 
of stone, which appeared under a layer of smaller period. Only one small sherd, of a red-coloured 
rounded stones, similar to those found further ware but of a thinner and finer quality than the 

` north somewhat deeper down. These stone blocks, others, was decorated. It shows a linear pattern 
like the stone splinters discards from the building in a darker red colour than the ceramic itself, 
activity on the Terrace, were probably used here painted on a light-coloured slip. 

as a filling in order to better sustain the earth (21) Some of the stone slabs projecting from 
deposited on top of them. Around and under the underneath the eastern wall, that is the present 
big stone. blocks, stone splinters larger in size stairway facade, are more regular in form than the 
than those found at the bottom of the trench bet- others. Under the fourth block from the north, 
ween the two walls were accumulated in greater near: its south-western corner, begins a large stone 
numbers. The splinters were here mixed with stone slab of almost rectangular form, which continues 
powder rather than with brown earth as in the under and in front of the fifth block and covers 
rest of the trench. nearly the whole area between the two walls. Near 

(7°) There were found, at about 10 cm. under the joint between the fifth and sixth block of the 
the level of the paving, two fragments of the eastern wall this large stone slab is joined to an- 
 palmette-decoration on one of the column bases other, equally rectangular, slab. This latter is worked 
in the eastern portico of the Apadana, another smooth with a toothed chisel or pick like the 
fragment of a stone slab, which once encircled a former, and is in its turn joined to a third one 
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slabs in position, can be seen in three places (fig. 22) (2). 


Tests carried out at the foot of the interior wall enabled us to establish the heights 
of the blocks belonging to its lower layer (°). The anathyrosis on the northern side of the 
first block from the north was found to be worked perfectly smooth right down to the very 
base of the block (fig. 23), that is, about 25 cm. under the level of the foundation blocks 
of the eastern wall. The finish of the eastern face of the block was carried on nearly as far 
down (fig. 24). One was able to establish that the base of all the blocks belonging to the 
lower course of the interior wall are well under the level of those slabs and stones, which 
pave the bottom of the trench (see prospect of interior wall, fig. 3); consequently, it can be 
stated that the whole of this wall, discovered here, is situated on a level lower than 
that on which rests the present facade of the eastern Apadana stairway. No more continuous 
foundation was found under the blocks of the lower course, nor any pavimentation in front 
of them, like the stone slabs found under the eastern wall, but the blocks seem to rest 
simply on a filling of compact earth mixed with a few bigger irregular stones and stone 
splinters (figs. 25, 26). 

What conclusions can we draw from the discovery of the wall and from the observa- 
tions made in connection with it? We can state outright that the wall is a construction which 
has never been completed. The borders of anathyrosis on the northern vertical sides of the 
first blocks from the north belonging to the two courses of the wall tell us, as was said 
above, that more blocks were once joined to these in a northern direction, or at least had 
been meant to be added on this side. The same conclusion we can draw from the existence 
of an anathyrosis border on the southern side of the fourth block of the wpper course, as 
well as from the anathyroses on the upper sides of the blocks belonging to the lower course. 
The fact that the anathyroses here present a lesser degree of finish towards the south, and 


forming with this another straight joint, perpen- the foot of the second block from the north of 
dicular to the two walls. The tools used to work the exterior wall in one of the slots hewn in this 
the upper sides of the foundation slabs were the block. The clamp is partly hidden by the block. 
point and a toothed, rather large, chisel or pick. Cf. C. NYLANDER, « Clamps and Chronology », Ira- 
Between the slabs and the more irregularly shaped nica Antiqua, VI, 1966, pp. 130-146. 
stones to the west there was found mortar of a (28) The height of the first block from the 
yellowish white colour, together with white stones north belonging to the lower course, measured at 
in decomposition, as was found spread in the fil- its northeastern corner, was found to be 1.59 m.; 
ling of brown earth. Mixed with very small consequently, the height of the whole wall at 
splinters of grey stone it formed a hard, compact this point, when one adds the height of the blocks 
substance. of the upper course, 1.32 m., would have been 
(22) To keep in position the first two more 2.91 m., that is to say, 25 cm. higher than the 
irregularly shaped slabs, mentioned in note 21. blocks belonging to the present stairway facade. 
a big iron clamp is applied inserted into holes in The base of the first block from the north of the 
the upper surfaces of the slabs and fixed with interior wall is thus situated on a level, which is 
melted lead poured into the dovetailshaped cut- 25 cm. lower than that on which rests the present 
tings around it. À second iron clamp in its some- eastern stairway facade of the Apadana. The height 
what narrower, likewise dovetailshaped cutting, of the ninth and last block from the north was 
fastens the second slab to the third. A third iron found to be 1.35 m., and the heights of the in- 
clamp was found joining two slabs together at terjacent blocks vary between these two measures. 
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that projections of rough-cut stone are left along the joint between the eighth and ninth 
block and along the southern upper edge of the ninth block, indicates that the upper course 
was never completed in this direction, or at least, that the two last blocks to the south were 
never laid into position. The other blocks were perhaps once joined to the four blocks still 
extant but later on removed and used for other purposes. The lack of an anathyrosis on the 
south side of the ninth and last block of the lower course does not necessarily imply that 
the wall was meant to terminate or change its direction at this point. There is no indication 
whatever of the work continuing on this side: it is left rough, hammered with a pointed 
tool over the whole surface and ready for any kind of finer work. 

That the wall was not meant to be higher is almost certain, owing to the fact that there 
are no traces of any anathyroses nor of any kind of work on the upper sides of the four 
blocks still extant of the upper course, to indicate that other blocks had once been placed or 
meant to be placed on top of them. On the contrary, the first two blocks from the north 
show an almost complete. finish. Only the extreme western parts are left rough. However; 
the work on the top sides of the third and fourth block has never been completed. 


As for the eastern face of the wall, one can draw the conclusion — from the many 
indications found along the wall of the final level and, above all, from the work of finish 
started on the first block from the north of the lower course — that the intention had been 
to work it perfectly smooth, at least drummed. with a very fine punch over the whole surface. 
Perhaps was it meant to be a wall worked in the same manner as the podium under the 
Palace of Darius (fig. 27) or the great terrace wall of Persepolis? 


The blocks observed at the south end of the landing above the southern inner flight 
of the eastern Apadana stairway, and marked on the plan of the Apadana (fig. 1) (*), might 
perhaps belong to a wall corresponding to the one discovered under the northern part of 
the same landing. The aspect of the blocks is, however, quite different. They are broader, 
more regular in form, and the work on their upper sides is not similar to any work on the 
wall to the north. Besides, one finds traces of a tool on the sides of the blocks, a tool which 
is not used at a single point on the wall to the north, namely, the toothed chisel or pick (°°). 
The distance to the parapet, finally, differs by nearly 30 cm. from the distance measured from 
the wall to the parapet at the other end of the landing. However, it is impossible to make 
any statements on the matter, before also these blocks to the south have been uncovered. 

The stone slabs projecting from underneath the eastern wall at the bottom of the trench 
opened in the northern part of the landing, as well as the more irregularly formed stones to 
the west of them, belong no doubt to the exterior and not to the interior wall as they were 
found on the same level as the base of the former wall, and as the slabs and the stones do 
not cover the whole area between the two walls but leave parts uncovered along the interior 
one. 


The projections of roughly worked or uncut stone left in many places on the interior 


(24) Cf. supra, pp. 96 f. note 2, 3. > (25) Cf. C. NYLANDER, op. cit. 
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wall; the parts of the wall, on which one observes that work with finer tools was started, 
in particular the work on the eastern face of the lower first block from the north; and at 
last the many indications of the final level of the blocks, all these phenomena tell us that 
we have here a construction, which was started but never completed. On the other hand, 
the lower level on which the base of the interior wall is situated, as well as the fact that 
the finish on the first block from the north of the lower course is carried on right down 
to the lower edge of the block, indicate that the wall must be earlier in date than the 
exterior eastern wall and the paving under and in front of the latter. Probably, it is a 
matter of an earlier project for the podium of the same Apadana Hall. This project was 
most likely abandoned later on for another, much more magnificent, with one course of 
enormous blocks, on their eastern sides decorated with the well-known reliefs of the stair- 
way facade. 

Observations made by R. C. Haines during the excavations at Persepolis 1934-1939, 
under the northwestern tower of the Apadana could perhaps be connected with the 
discovery of the interior wall. The recess of the terrace wall to the south of the bastion, 
south of the big entrance stairway, was found to have been eliminated for the extension of 
the podium under the Apadana in a westernly direction, in order to make room for the 
western portico and to increase the space in front of the latter (°°). 


We know from the foundation tablets discovered in the northeastern and southeastern 
corners of the walls of the main hall of the Apadana, that the building was founded and 
begun by Darius, probably before the year 513 B. C. and also, from the inscriptions of 
. Xerxes on the glazed bricks, which decorated the outer wall of the northeastern tower 
and the eastern patt of the northern wall, as well as from his inscriptions on the stairway 
facades, that it took about 30 years for the whole architectural complex to be com- 
pleted (^). As the inscriptions of Xerxes on the stairway facades do not mention Darius, 
they are consequently to be attributed to the former king and can be dated from the year 
486 onwards. The abandoning of the construction of the interior wall would most probably 
have taken place before that date, that is to say, during the reign’ of King Darius, and the 
wall may therefore be considered as part of a project for the podium under the Apadana 
Hall, laid out and initiated by the same king. The entirely different way of working the 
blocks of this wall in comparison with the work on the blocks of the exterior wall and on 
the blocks forming the foundation for it together with the other characteristics of the inte- 
rior wall, described above, all this points to at least another and earlier period, than that 
during which the present facade of the eastern Apadana stairway was built and decorated. 


ANN BRITT TILIA 

(°) E. F. ScuwiDr, op. cit, p. 72, fig. 36B. capital elements, reliefs etc. belonging to various 

In the progress of works to demolish a modern buildings on the terrace, we were able to confirm 
wall under the northeastern tower in order to the observations made -by Haines. 


free a number of fragments of. column drums, (?*) Ib., ibid., pp. 70, 71, 79, 82. 
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Tapa Sardar 
First Preliminary Report 


Tapa Sardar is a hillock oblong in shape, rising abruptly from the arid plain of the 
Daiti Manàra, near Gaznī. - It lies not so far from the palace of Mas'üd III (°) but on the 
other side of the Kabul-Herat highway and almost in front of it, to the south. 


From the top of the apa the scenery is imposing (fig. 4). On one side, as the eye 
proceeds from west to east, one can clearly see the city of Gazni guarded by the Bala Hisar, 
the sanctuary of Bahlül, the minarets of Bahram Sah and Mas*üd III, the tomb of Subuktigin, 
the palace of Sultan Mas‘iid III, then the village of Rauda with the mausoleums of “Abd 
ar-Razaq and Sultan Mahmiid and, above it, the ziyara? of Hwaga Bulgar. On the other 
side, the desert extends uninterruptedly up to the bare range of hills in the background and 
. is crossed in the migration season by long rows of camels, like black streaks on the uniform 
plain. A hillock emerges from it, quite similar to Tapa Sardar but somewhat larger than it, 
known as Tapa Pahlavān Gauz or Koh-i Pahlavan (°). 

Tapa Sardar seems to be a rather recent name, given to the hill because of its being 
used by Amir Habibullah Han for camping during a visit to Gazni. I also heard from 
peasants that the hill was used as an artillery emplacement by the troops of Baca Saqao, 
presumably when, in April 1929, after his abdication, King Amaànullah tried to recover his 
throne but was rejected towards Qandahár: old cartridges are often found on the ground by 
the labourers. < E | 

Another name, though seldom heard to-day, is Tapa Nagàra (« ¢apa of the kettle- 
drum >): a folk-tale recorded by Prof. Kohzàd (°) narrates of the use of spreading the news 
of a military expedition having left Gazna for India by means of musical instruments; the 
Sultan (Mahmüd or one of his successors) reviewed his troops from Tapa Sardar and the first 
musical announcement was given from that very hill. 


(*) Photographs are filed in the archives of pp. 23-55; In, in Enciclopedia Italiana, Appen- 
the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, Rome. The dice III, s.v. < Afghanistan», p. 38; A. Bom- 
abbreviation «FB» in the captions marks the BACI, The Kzfic Inscription im Persian Verses 
photographs by Miss F. Bonardi; the others are in the Court of the Royal Palace of Mas d III at 
by the author himself. Drawings are by Prof. G. Ghazni (IsmeoRepMem, V), Rome 1966. ` 
loppolo. ` (2) U. Scerrato, «A Note on Some Pre- 

(1) On the excavations in the Palace of Mas‘td Muslim Antiquities of Gagatü », EW, XVII, 1967, 
III, see A. BoMBAcCI, < Introduction to the Excava- pp. 23 f. 
tions at Ghazni, 1957-1958», EW, X, 1959, (3) Auman ‘Aur Kosza, < Sabahar. "Savihara" 
pp. 2-22; U. ScERRATO, < The first two excavation ma bad sahi büda'i dar Gazna >, Eslab, Kabul, 1-6 
Campaigns at Ghazni, 1957-1958 », EW, X, 1959, mizan 1346 (1967). 
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A third name, which rather seems to stick to the gal°ab below the hill, is Buthana: 
hardly needs a commentary. 


Prof, Kohzad has suggested (*) that the Sahbahar of Bayhaqi, Farruhi and ‘Ansari — the ` 
place d'armes of Sultan Mabmüd — should be placed in the wide plain around Tapa Sardar. 
The name Sabahar or Sahbahar — we easily agree — may well be connected with babar 
< temple > (= scr. vibara), its meaning being < temple of the king», Ze. < dedicated by 
the king >. On the contrary, the suggestion advanced by another Afghan scholar (°) seems to 
be far-fetched, when stating that Sahbahar may have had the meaning « temple where the 
image of the king is worshipped ». Indeed, Sahbahar is only a cast from scr. Rajavibàra 
(< monastery of the king >) which recurs for instance in the Rdjatarangini to designate a 
foundation of Lalitaditya Muktapida of a purely buddhistic character (°). 

This of course does not imply that Tapa Sardar is necessarily the buddhist < temple > 
which gave its name to the Sahbahar of Bayhagi, nor do we have any warrant for accepting 
the identification of the plain of Sahbahar with the present-day Dašt-i Manara, Nevertheless, 
also this suggestion of Prof. Kohzad’s should not be discarded. 


The importance of the site, which had always passed unnoticed; was first psa by 
U. Scerrato in his report on the excavations at Gaznī (*). 


Trial excavations were undertaken by D. Adamesteanu in 1959 (°) and carried on by him 
in 1960. These diggings had the merit of showing that the tapa contained a group of bud- 
dhist ruins — a large s##pa and a series of other unmistakably buddhist monuments having 
been discovered on its upper terrace. Further excavations were carried out in a very limited 
area on one of the lower terraces by S. M. Puglisi in 1961: these provided us with a strati- 
graphical sequence which will prove extremely useful whenever our diggings reach the 
deepest layers; indeed, they have already been of great help to me when I had to examine 
the stratigraphy in a long. trench cutting into the north flank of the hill in 1962. | 


The first regular campaign at Tapa Sardar was undertaken in 1967, when I was entrust- 
ed by Prof. G. Tucci with the field-direction of the Italian Archaeological Mission to Afgha- 
nistan. 

The aim of this preliminary report is to briefly inform the reader of the work carried 
out on that site during the 1962 and 1967 seasons as well as to anticipate some of the 
main arguments which will be raised in the reports that are to follow. These will deal also 
with the portions of the site brought to light by those who preceded me in the direction 
of the excavations. 


(*) Loc. cit. a large [image of the] Jjna (Buddha)» (transl. 
(5) “App AL-Havy HabiBi,  « Sabahar-i Stein). 
Baybaqi», Yagmā, Tehran, XVIII, 2 (202), ordi- - (7) SCERRATO, «The first two excavation 
behest 1344 (1965), pp. 57 ff. Campaigns... >, cit., p. 53 and fig. 1 on p. 24. 
(°) IV 200: « That king, who was free from (8) D. ADAMESTEANU, < Notes sur le site ar- 


passions, built the ever-rich Réjavibdra, with a chéologique de Ghazni», Afghanistan, XV, 1960, 
large quadrangle ({catubsala), a large Caitys, and 1, pp. 28 f. 
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In 1962, I was assisted in my work by Prof. N. Antonioni, draughtsman, and Mr 
‘Aziz Kakar from the Kabul Museum. Though engaged in the excavation works at the palace 
of Mas'üd III — under the direction of Prof. U. Scerrato —, Mr A. D'Amico was often 
able to help me at Tapa Sardar, especially when the finding of large and fragile pieces of clay 
decoration made the need of his assistance more deeply felt. 


In 1967, I was lucky enough to. secure the help of Prof. G. loppolo, architect and 
draughtsman, Mr M. Valentini and Mr A. D'Amico, assistants, Mr E. Crisanti, restorer, and 
Mr A. Sadik Farazi, from the Afghan Institute of Archaeology. In both the. 1962 and 1967 
seasons the work of photography, which often involved several difficulties, was carried out 
by ‘Miss F. Bonardi. 


My thanks are due to Prof, G. Tucci for having entrusted me with such an important 
research work, to Dr D. Faccenna and Prof. U. Scerrato whose advice has never failed me, to 
all those who worked with me on the field at Tapa Sardar, and to the Afghan Authorities, 
chiefly the Directions of the Kabul Museum and of the Afghan Institute of Archaeology, the 
Governorate and the Municipality of Gazni. 


It is with a hearty feeling of gratefulness and friendliness that I wish to remember 
here the intelligent and hard-working labourers, both from Gazni and Rauda, whom we 
employed at Tapa Sardar. 


The excavations carried out by D. Adamesteanu in 1959 and 1960 have unearthed a large 
stiipa (< main stupa >) in the upper terrace of the fapa (fig. 5), surrounded by minor monu- 
ments, chiefly of unbaked clay. A row of such st#pas and thrones was discovered on the 
main stiipa’s eastern side (figs. 6-9). The excavated area was enlarged in 1962 and 1967 
on the southern side. Let us describe the stratigraphy of this upper terrace and the monu- 
ments which were either unearthed or examined in the last two campaigns. 


Ibe Upper Terrace 


In this zone stratigraphy appears to be rather simple and scarcely relevant with regard 
to the building phases, as far as the upper layers are concerned. 


Below the humus (2, a rather thick layer ®© is met, which was formed by the final 
crumbling of the mud-brick walls and levelled up the slope of the preceding layer (S. The 
latter on the contrary consists of the stone débris of the main stüpa: tongues of earth press - 
into it; they are due to partial collapse of the mud-brick structures and therefore are quite 
similar to ®©. Layer @, which is also sloping, but in the opposite direction, originated from 
the first collapse and crumbling of the mud-brick buildings; few stones are found scattered 
in it: they belonged to the main stüpa and more often to the minor s/Zpss which were 


damaged by the falling of the mud-brick walls. This layer (4) seals the last building phase of 
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Tapa Sardar and contains almost all the clay sculptures and decorations from the same 
phase. 


In some places more than elsewhere, two layers can be distinguished in @: they are 
separated by a floor (F. 1), but no difference in composition can be discerned; F. 1 itself 
does not appear to have been subjected to any regular trampling. The formation of the 
lower of these two layers, (4) 2, is due to the earliest collapse of mud-brick walls , Which was 
accompanied by the burning of the roofs and other wooden parts of the sacred area. The 
upper layer (4 also contains many pieces of burnt wood and was formed a very short time 
after (4) a. | 

F. 1 could be identified with certainty in the zone bounded by the main stüpa's stair- 
way, the front of the main stüpa and stüpa 16. Here it is sloping outwards though it rises up 
slightly as it approaches the precinct wall of the terrace on the west, probably on account 
of the unavoidable process of surface disintegration that any mud-brick wall undergoes and - 
that leads to the formation of a fair slope at the walls foot. F.1 was also visible in the 
zone round stüpas 19 and 21 and throne 24, where it is marked by a thick band of clay 
touched by fire. 

Below the destruction layer @, F. 2 is found: this is the earthen floor on which or in 
relation to which the greatest number of (surviving) monuments were built. It overlies the 
upper surface of layer @, more or less thickened by the natural disintegration of mud bricks 
and plaster and much hardened, here and there, through the action of fire. In the proper 
sense of the word, @ is no layer, but rather a filling consisting of clay, chips from the work- 
ing of stone, fragments of stucco plaster and stones, all of them thrown confusedly on the 
irregular surface of the rock (which is indeed at a very short distance), in order to have an 
even.space for building. Such a filing is contained by the precinct walls as well as by a 

terracing wall system, according to a pattern we shall dwell upon later. 


The Main Stupa 


Only the lower portion of the main sttipa survives, including the first and second 
storeys (fig. 10), both square in plan. On the west it is furnished with a flight of steps 
(fig. 11) which presumably reached up to the footing of the drum. 

The first storey is built of small schist slabs making up a texture into which large blocks 
of schist, sandstone and — more sparsely — limestone are inserted, both in the plinth and 
panels. The latter are defined by pilasters with sandstone shafts, schist bases projecting 
from the moulding and schist capitals made of thin and small slabs, trilobate in shape, pre- 
sumably being a conventionalization of Corinthian-type capitals. The first storey is topped 
.by a moulding, almost completely lost, supported by brackets, consisting of pairs of small 
slabs vertically fitted into the wall and crowned by other small slabs, horizontally placed to 
Shape a capital or architrave. Though no trace of it survives, it is evident that the whole 
lower storey was coated with plaster; furthermore, there can be no doubt that all the details 
of mouldings, capitals and brackets were modelled in plaster. 
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Fig. 3 - Fragment of a wallpainting (Inv. no. TS. 905) from vihara 23. 
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Fig. 4 - A view of the plain of Tapa Sardar. Left to right: the minaret of Mas úd III, the tomb 
of Subuktigin, and the palace of Mas üd III (Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 6746/4 - FB). 





Fig. 5 - The front side of the main stupa, on the right of the stairway (Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 6855/1). 


Fig. 6 - A clay st#pa on 

the east side of the main 

stupa (Neg. no. Dep. C5. 
R 1799/4 - FB). 












A clay y/ li pa dec- 
orated with standing 


Fig. 7 


Buddhas, on the east 

side of the main stüpa 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
1801/5 - FB) 
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Fig. 10 - South side of 
the main stupa (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 2283/3 - FB). 





Fig. 11 - South side of 

the stairway of the main 

stupa (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
R 6776/7 - FB). 





Fig. 12 - A detail of 


the south side of the 
main stupa’s second 
storey | Neg. no. Dep. 





CS. R 6768/4 - FB). 


Fig. 13 - Examination 
of the main stüpa's 
inner structure (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS. R 
2276/1 - FB). 


i een aie m j Fig. 14 - Trial-pit in the 

| | centre of the main stupa 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
2272/1 - FB) 





Fig. 15 - Trial-pit in the 
centre of the main stupa, 
showing the  reliquan 
recess (Neg. no Dep. 


CS. R 








Fig. 16 - The stairway of the main stüpa and its earthen front step 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 6856/10). 





Fig. 17 - Column 12 and the edge of the terrace abutting onto it 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 6778/11 - FB). 


Fig. 19 - Columns 13 (in 
the foreground) and 12 
and the edge of the ter- 
race abutting onto them; 


on the left. the stone 


foundation of the earlier 


pathway leading to the 


terrace (Neg. no, Dep. 
CS. R 6769/10 - FB). 





Fig. 18 - Column 12 and 

the edge of the terrace 

abutting onto it (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS. R 


6769/11 - FB). 





Fig. 20 - Schist paving in 
the northwest corner of 
the upper terrace, show- 
ing repairs (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 6856/8). 








Fig. 21 - Schist paving in 
the northwest corner of 
the upper terrace, show- 
ing repairs (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 6856/9). 
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Fig. 22 - Stipa 19 (fore- 
ground), stüpa 21 (left), 
throne 24 (centre), and 
core of stüpa 22 (back- 
ground) (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. R 6765/12 - FB). 


covered with a coat of kāhgil for conservation; s:üpa 21 on the left 


(Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6748/8 - FB). 
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Fig. 26 - Seated Buddha 

image of vihāra 17 

(Neg. no. De». CS. R 
6763/4 - FB). 


Fig, 25 - Vihara 17 (Neg. 
no. Dep. CS. R 
6776/1 FB). 


Fig. 27 - Seated Buddha 

image of vthara 17 

(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
6763/1 - FB). 








Fig. 28 - The feet of the Buddha image in vihara 17 (Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 6779/1 - FB). 
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Fig. 32 - Pebble decora- 
tion in the corridor on 
the back of vihara 23 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
6857/2). 








Fig. 33 - A detail (cor- 
responding to the right 
doorway of vihara 17) of 
the pebble decoration of 
figs. 31 and 32 (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 6853/6). 


2 (Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 6857/7). 





Fig. 34 - Stipa 21; floor is ! 
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Fig. 38 - Base and feet 
of image 18 (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 2281/1 - FB). 








Fig. 39 - Base and feet 
of image 18 (Neg. no. 
Dep. CS. R 2281/7 - FB) 


Fig. 40 - À portion of the 

wall decoration of vihara 

17 (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
LA 6716/1 - FB) 







Fig. 41 - A portion of the 

wall decoration of vihara 

17 (Neg. no. Dep. CS. R 
6760/7 - FB). 
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(Inv. no. TS. 579; Neg. no. Dep. CS. LA 2289/1 - FB). 
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Fig. 47 - Buddha in dh 
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Fig. 57 - Head of a youth (Inv. 


Fig. 56 - Head of a youth (Inv. no. TS. 874; Neg. no. Dep. CS. 


FB). 
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Fig. 64 - Head of a Lokapala or 
warrior (Inv. no. TS. 251; Neg. 
no. Dep. CS. LA 1820/3 - FB). 





Fig. 65 - Side view of 

the head of fig. 64 

(Neg. no, Dep. CS. LA 
1820/7 - FB). 
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The lower storey of the. main stüpa is furnished: on its front side, to the right of the. 
flight of steps, with a low bench or step irregularly built of schist slabs and blocks of small 
sizes, completely covered by the filling ©. The building of this step may be due to the need 
of containing the shifting of ground round the main stüpa. The fact that many rough pieces 
of stucco plaster were found at a level below the step leads one to think that the finishing 
of the monument had already reached an advanced stage before the filling of the tetrace was 
completed, unless such fragments belong to an earlier monument which had disappeared. 
Indeed, the latter suggestion is to be discarded for at least two reasons: first, because other 
traces of this hypothetical monument would survive in the filling — which is against all ap- 
pearance; second, because a small rectangular tank for the preparation of stucco plaster Was 
found in the filling, near. the comer between the front of the main stupa and the right side 
of the stairway. 


The second storey has a. plinth, which rises be the badly esas edi upper surface of 
the underlying storey; a moulding; and a regular succession of panels .defined by slender 
pilasters with moulded bases, all broken below the capitals. The stairway has.a continuous 
facing, with the only exception of the landing projection which shows a pilaster at the 
angle and two paired pilasters at the corner of the stüpa's front. 


The difference in texture between the first and second storey is to be clearly pointed 
out. In the second one (fig. 12) the slabs are thinner and better connected; the -blocks 
inserted into the facing (which are of schist and limestone only) are usually smaller as well 
as less regular, and are arranged in alternating rows both in the panels and. stairway. Also 
this upper storey was coated with stucco plaster, as is evidenced by large stretches of it, 
surviving mainly near the back right angle and in several places on the base moulding of the 
stairway. 

Of course, the difference in technique between the two storeys makes us believe that 
some time passed between the completion of the first storey and the building of the second. 
Unfortunately, neither the stratigraphy nor the examination of. the main stüpa's inner. struc- 
ture (which has not yet been completed) have provided us with positive evidence.. For the 
time being, we must keep to the.consideration of the fact already pointed out, that the mo- 
nument's coating was still in progress before completion. of filling .©; therefore, the stüpa 
was probably given its final appearance before the terrace was completely finished. It would: 
indeed be preposterous to believe that the lower storey received its coating while the upper 
parts of the stupa were still being built. It is much better to presume that the second storey 
was erected after a certain lapse of time, the extent of which cannot, be determined. - 


This seems on 1 the whole to afford a better solution: than the assumption of a destruc- 
tion of an eatlier stüpa which had only left its lower storey standing: in this case, such a 
huge mass of building material would leave a much more evident trace in stratigraphy. It 
is also scarcely believable that an earlier st#pa may have had only its lower storey in ma- 
‘sonry, the upper one being an earthen mound; this is in contrast with the length and im- 
posingness of tlie stairway, which would be quite disproportionate if a simple anda surmount: 
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ed the extant platform. In fact, it is to be remembered that the stairway does not show any 
sign of modification or rebuilding. | 

Ihe whole monument has been damaged in relatively recent times, as is shown by the 
finds of some islamic sherds, as well as by many large pits cutting into its core; the archae- 
ologist's work was thus much facilitated, any alteration in the stüpa's inner structure being 
unnecessary. | 

A trench was dug in 1962 along the west side (fig. 13), on the right of the flight of 
steps, whence it extended towards the stüpa's centre. 

The inner texture is made up of schist blocks rather carefully arranged, but following 
no regular pattern. Small slabs and chips have been employed in order to obtain a horizon- 
tal setting in all layers of stones. These rest on the fairly regular surface of a thick mass 
of schist chips and rubble, natural in its appearance but probably originated from the work- 
ing and dressing of building stones. It is worthy of note that the upper surface of this layer 
is only ca. 50 cm. above the natural rock and 80 cm. above the footing level of the stüpa's 
second storey. 

In thé central zone the stones of the core had been removed completely and the natural 
rock had been reached (fig. 14). Here, a large block of schist partially covered what appears 
to be an artificial cutting in the rock, presumably the reliquary-recess (fig. 15). Nothing 
was found in it. 


The Stairway of the Main Stipa and the Zone in Front of It 


A low earthen bench or platform abuts onto the first step of the main stupa. It is 
defined in front by a rough step of schist blocks and chips (fig. 16). F.2, which is marked 
by traces of, fire, rises gently on the sides of the platform, the floor of which is nevertheless 
lower than the stones of the above-mentioned step. The most tenable hypothesis is that the ` 
earth of the platform being washed away, the stones.of the step emerged from it; however, 
we cannot dismiss the assumption that the step was first built or restored after the destruc- 
tion of the sacred area, and is therefore to be connected with F. 1 (not easily recognizable 
here). In this case, it would be the only clear evidence of life after the first collapse of the 
mud-brick structures. This is not surprising, after all, since the platform is in relation to the 
most important monument of the upper terrace. 

The edge of the terrace in front of the stairway is also marked by a step, higher than 
the preceding one and built of schist blocks and slabs, pebbles and chips, in a very coarse 
technique. This too is in relation to F. 2, is connected with the disturbed stretch of paving 
near the front left angle of the stairway, and abuts onto — and is therefore later than — 
the square plinths of the two columns 12 and 13 (figs. 17-19). 

The latter are built of schist slabs and are displaced with regard to the axis of the main 
stüpa's stairway. It is evident that this zone underwent several changes — perhaps in a 
rather brief span of time — which may be summarized in the following way: 
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An earlier arrangement, which probably did not include the two columns in its plan, 
is evidenced by the foundations of an access pathway, very carefully built of small schist | 
blocks and slabs and inserted into the large containing wall of mud bricks. 


The column to the south (no. 13) rests on the mud-brick structure, at a distance of 
55-60 cm., whereas the one to the north overlaps the pathway foundation by 60 cm. ca. 
(and is separated from it by a thin layer of earth), in such a way that the axis of the interco- 
lumniation does not coincide with the axis of the main stüpa's stairway. I think that this 
peculiarity may be due to @ change in planning during the construction. In fact, the north- 
west corner of the terrace appears to have subsided by several centimetres (the need was also.. 
felt of restoring the sunken floor with bricks and earth) (figs. 20, 21): it is possible that the 
danger of adding the column’s weight on that weak spot led to its displacement and to the 
decrease of the passage’s width (fig. 2). 

The step at the edge of the terrace, as we have seen, belongs to a phase later than that 
of the two columns; these were probably related to an earlier step, closer to the stüpa's 
stairway, which may well have marked the edge of the first schist-slab paving, still surviving 
in good conditions at the northwest corner of the terrace. The later step, on the contrary, 
is related to the restoration of the paving made with schist slabs after the subsiding of the 
terrace. 


The last phase, that of the step at the edge of the terrace, includes also the building of 
a mud-brick wall that from the corner of the terrace reaches to the north column (no. 12), 
abutting onto its plinth but leaving a narrow space that separates it from the step (fig. 
18) (°). 

A small spot-test in this intervening space has revealed the upper (preserved) surface 
of an earlier portion of the terrace wall, consisting of mud bricks. Their arrangement is 
not parallel to the bricks of which the walls visible on this side of the terrace are built. 

Also on the south: side of the south column (no. 13) a wall of mud bricks was built, 
probably abutting onto the column's plinth, which is now preserved in a very short stretch; 
it formed an angle with the large wall at the southwest corner of the terrace, but it is not 
placed in a line with the wall abutting onto the north column, since it is partially resting 
on the step at the edge. 


The Northwest Sector of the Upper Terrace 


Both the clay votive monuments (stäpas and thrones) arranged in a row parallel to the. 
main stupa and the vibaras which border the terrace on this side are connected with F. 2. 
Excavation has brought to the discovery of stüpa 19 (fig. 22), with four flights of steps, 
throne 24 (fig. 23), supported by lions and flanked by two lotus bases (of pargagbatas?), and 


(°) But the poor conditions of the wall preverit us from reaching any certainty on this matter. 
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ii round. nucleus of stüpa 22 (fig. 22), made of mud bricks, clearly visible (^). We may 
suppose that in the same row, towards the southwest corner of the terrace, there was another 
throne, completely washed: away; a trace (a very poor one) of the next monument — presu- 
mably a st#pa — survives at the end of the row. | 


On the south side, vihara 17 has. been completely excavated (figs. 24, 25): it is very 
simple in plan. A large seated (?) Buddha image (") decorates its back wall (figs. 26-29); 
two arched passages at the Buddha’s sides lead into a corridor that runs along. the back of 
the whole row of vibaras. The upper part of the Buddha’s body is lost, the legs only surviv- 
ing up to the knees; they. are covered by the monastic dress that ends in an almost horizon- 
tal line above the ankles and falls on both sides arranged in an elaborated pattern of thickly 
folded pleats. The feet rest on a large semicircular lotus pedestal which projected from the 
front of the large massive socle (the projecting portion.is lost, but traces of it survive). The 
whole is an unbaked-clay structure; the Buddha was modelled in the same yellowish clay 
which was used for the bricks and plastered: with a layer of red clay, a few millimetres thick. 


| 
The side walls of the vihàra and. the front of the socle are plastered with common clay 
while the inner surfaces of the < throne.», that is, the extrados of the side passages, the lotus 
pedestal and the background have the same red-clay plastering as the Buddha image. 


Both the side walls show stains of pale red ochre colour due to dropping of paint dur- 
ing the execution of some'decoration in the upper portion of the viliara: nothing has been 
preserved of it, but the same colour was used in the figured decoration of vihára 23, as will 
be seen when we describe this monument. 


The floor of vihara 17, F.2, underwent several remakings, consisting of more or less 
thick coats of plaster which have covered the surface of the underlying layer. Three of them 
are clearly recognizable, all abutting onto the wall plaster which stops abruptly against the 
surface undërlying the floor coatings. Though the examination of this floor is still at ah 
initial stage; it seems that the second coat, that preserves traces of red ochre paint (**), is 
one and the same with the plaster coating that covers in a fair slope the low earthen platform 
below the Buddha. I am unable to state whether also the first coat did form such a raising 
or platform: The third coat (from the bottom), of very fine and hard quality, shows a 
steeper slope or a step. A fourth (uppermost) coat seems to be confined to the platform 
only. | 
A very large amount of unbaked clay sculptures and parts of architectural decoration 
have been found in @ a and on F. 2 (fig. 30). A thorough examination may lead us to a clear 
understanding of the decorative pattern of this vihara, but it involves a long study which 


=f 


(7°) This leads us to suppose that all the (12) Presumably due to dropping of paint, as 


< clay > monuments .are built: of mud . bricks. in the case of the side walls. This may be held 

(1) For Buddha images in pralambapadasana as an evidence that both the wall plaster and the 
and their meaning, see M. G. Bourpa, < Quelques second floor coating existed when the vihara was 
réflexions sur la pose assise à l'européenne dans decorated with painting; 


Part bouddhique >, AAs, XII, 1949, pp. 302 £f. 
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must follow the work of restoration step by step. For the time being, we may as well sup- 
pose that images of the Buddha, Bodhisattvas, and worshippers were arranged in rows, either 
in trilobate niches or against a rocky background, below the vault (if, as it is almost certain, 
the vihàra was vaulted). On the contrary, it seems probable that the vault was painted. In 
fact, a fragment of painted plaster, found at the entrance of vihara 23 (fig. 3), may give us 
an idea of what the decoration of vihara 17 was like. That the painted decoration began 
where the vault started is suggested by a fragment that preserves part of a modelled decora- 
tion (the end of a flag) on a plain surface, and part of a painted one ao a few traces of 
colour only) on a curved surface. 


Vihara 23 was quite similar to no. 17 from several points of view. Only a small 
portion of its front has been unearthed, whete a fragment of painted plaster (see pp. 123 f., 
fig. 3) has been recovered. 


Vihara 23, less deep than no. 17, as we could ascertain by following its plaster outline 
visible on the surface of the débris, is the last of the series to the west. Its reduced dimen- 
sions are due to the orientation and arrangement of the terracing wall at the southwest 
corner; the peculiar shape of the terrace is also the cause of the broken course followed by 
the corridor on the back of the row of vibdras. This corridor, that was certainly intended for 
the performance of the pradaksina, has its ideal end at the entrance of vihara 23, as is shown 
-by a < mosaic > band made up of small white and gray pebbles fitted into the ground and 
forming a continuous pattern of lotus flowers in square panels (figs. 31-33). This band runs 
in the middle of the corridor on the back of the row of vibdras, enters into vihara 23 through 
the passage to the west, and extends along the west wall up to the entrance of the vihara, 
just a little beyond the ends of its walls. 


On the back of viháras 23, in the corridor, we found several fragments of a manuscript 
(on birch bark?) (7) which was presumably contained in the main image of the vihara. 


A tow of stūpas built of small schist slabs is parallel to the votive monuments of 
unbaked clay (st#pas and thrones); they are placed between the latter and the front of the 
vibaras: stüpa 20, which has not been completely unearthed, and stüpa 21, which preserves 
traces of stucco plaster on the south side of its square storey. This stüpa has its plinth and 
base moulding covered by F. 2 (figs. 34-37). A trial-trench, which will be deepened and 
extended in the next campaign, has shown that the filling © has covered not only this portion 
of the stüpa but also a basement on which the stüpa rests; the basement is built of small 
blocks and slabs of schist and is furnished on its east side with a projection, which is 
probably what survives of a flight of steps. While ‘the southeast corner of the basement is 
perfectly preserved, its northeast corner and the projection are ‘badly damaged and were 


(13) Their position is marked on the plan (fig. of Paris. Due to some unforeseen difficulties, the 
1) with a square divided into four portions manuscript could not be taken to Italy for preserva- 
numbered 1 to 4; they indicate the blocks of earth tion treatment and study. 


Which have been removed by making use of plaster 
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probably dismantled when the flling was made. In patticular, the projectioñ has been cut 
by a wall — presumably a foundation — built of schist slabs and pebbles with a north-south 
direction; it forms a corner — though with no binding at the joint — with a similar but 
cruder wall that runs along the south side of the basement. For the time being, we may 
suggest that this second wall is the foundation of the mud-brick wall separating vihàras 17 
and 23 from each other. In the case of the northsouth wall, on the other hand, we must 
suppose either a change in the plan or an attempt to strengthen the terrace by means of 
transversal walls. 


It is also interesting to point out that no floor is apparently connected with the footing 
of stupa 21 (and presumably this will also prove to be the case with stūpa 20): this of 
course calls for further checking, but we may from this moment put forward a hypothetical 
explanation of the fact. It is indeed possible that stupas 20 and 21 were built at the same 
time as the first storey of the main stüpa or even before, when the terrace filling was not yet 
completed and F. 2 had been planned at a level a little lower than the present one. 


The monuments of unbaked clay, both st#pas and thrones, could not last longer than 
one season if left exposed to the weather. Indeed, traces of a roof have been found in the 
shape of a fairly good amount of planks and beams almost completely burnt. For the 
moment it is impossible to state how far this roof extended, but a fairly accurate indication 
may be drawn from the bases of pillars. Some of them are made up of horizontal slabs with 
some chips fitted edgewise around them; two limestone bases are placed approximately in a 
line with the south side of the main stüpa, to the west. They are rather crudely carved, 
being square in their lower portions and octogonal at the top. 


Researches on the slopes of the hill, both behind the row of vibāras and below the 
main stüpa's front, are still at an initial stage and a critical account of them is impossible. 
I prefer to confine myself to a few general suggestions. 


On the south slope of the hill, not only was a clay pedestal with the feet of a standing 
image (no. 18) found behind the huge outer wall of the corridor (figs. 38, 39), but a trial- 
trench. has revealed as well the presence of two more terraces with containing walls. What 
is more important, it, has been ascertained that a stratigraphical succession, earlier in date 
than the filling © of the upper terrace, is to provide very important evidence of artistic 
evolution (see p. 121, infra; fig. 50). 

Digging on the west side of the hill (little more than surface cleaning, up to this 
moment) has shown an interesting architectural device, that is, a series of arches in the wall 
supporting the upper terrace (fig. 2). This wall is built of mud bricks: the changes and re- 
pairs it underwent will provide a very fruitful subject of research for the next campaign. 
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Typological and Chronological Problems 


The problems raised by the excavations at Tapa Sardar are of course many-sided. 

First of all, we must point out that in the same phase (the last one and the only one 
extensively explored) there existed monuments built in different moments, presumably 
separated by large spans of time. The main stüpa shows close typological connections with 
many other stüpas in Afghanistan, such as that of Tapa Marangan (Kabul) (*) and those of 
Negrao (*°).and Misahi Lugar, southeast of Kabul (**), or those of Sotorak (*") and Daruntah, 
near Galalabad (75), chiefly because of the similarity in building technique. A well-grounded 
dating for these monuments cannot be suggested, but it is to be noted that Tapa Sardar is 
not the only case of such monuments having survived their own périod and being inserted 
in a deeply changed architectural and decorative complex. Such is the case, for instance, with 
the szZpas of Sotorak. 

The buildings of the later phase, on the other hand, show connections with the archi- 
tecture of Central Asia and Chinese Turkestan, though close comparisons are not so easily 
at hand. For instance, the plan of viharas 17 and 23 reflects the scheme of so many caves 
in Turkestan, such as one at Qyzil (°), which is probably the most relevant comparison to 
be pointed out, also for the doorways at the sides of the image. However I do not know 
of another example of vibaras connected by a corridor at the rear. 

The brick technique at Tapa Sardar has not yet been carefully examined, but what 
appears in the wall separating viharas 17 and 23 (fig. 25) seems to be a common pattern in 
Central Asia (°°). 

For the row of stZpas and thrones along the sides of a larger monument we may suggest 
a comparison with the row of thrones at Tumšuq (°), though the latter have their backs 
towards the main monument, whereas at Tapa Sardar the images face the main stüpa. 

As far as the architectural decorative patterns are concerned, typology dffers a wide 
field of research. One of the most interesting comparisons lies with the decoration of some 


(14) J. CARL, «Le monastère bouddhique de III. deutschen Turfan-Expedition, Leipzig, 1926, 


Tépé Marandjan », in Diverses recherches archéolo- pl. 38; see also, e. g., ibid., p. 112 and pussim; 
giques en Afghanistan (1933-1940) (MDAFA, In, Die buddbistische Spatantike in Mittelasien, 
VIII) Paris 1959, pp. 7-12. I, Berlin 1922, fig. on p. 12; A. STEN, Serindia. 

C5) MDAFA, VIII, cit, figs. 43-47. Detailed Report of Explorations in Central Asia 


d West t China, Oxford, 1921, III, pl. 48 
(9) A. Lézme, «Trois stupa de la région de et) ON SPB UU p 


Caboul >, AAs, XXVII, 1964, p. 5 ff. (with biblio- (20) E. g. at Pjandzikent: V. L. VORONINA, 


graphy). | i , < Arhitekturnye pamjatniki drevnego Pjandžiken- 
(=) J. Meunré, Shotorak (MDAFA, X), Paris, ta», in Trudy Tadzikskoj Arbeologiceskoj Ekspe- 

1242. dicii, Il (MIA, 37) Moskva-Leningrad, 1953, 
(78) A. Foucuer, La Vieille Route de l'Inde p. 117, fig. 8. . 

de Bactres à Taxila (MDAFA, I), I, Paris, 1942, (21) A. vou Le Coo, Von Land und Leuten in 

p. 151, pl. XXXII c. Ostturkestan. Berichte und Abenteuer der 4. deut- 


(1°) A. von Le Coo, Auf Hellas Spuren in schen Turfanexpedition, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1928, 
Ostturkestan. Berichte und Abenteuer der II. und p. 143, pl. 37. 
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grottoes at Bamiyan, where the same motif of trilobate niches is found, which is well 
exemplified at Tapa Sardar by fragments from vihara 17 (figs. 40, 42) (”). Along with this - 
main pattern many minor details of the decoration, such as scrolls and floral patterns, find 
their counterparts at Bamiyan (°°), though it is to be noted that the scroll device from Tapa 
Sardar which is illustrated by our figs. 40 and 42 shows a greater feeling for modelling and 
seems to be derived rather from wood-carving tradition. The figures which emerge from a 
sort of balustrade between the arches of the niches (fig. 42) may easily be compared with a 
similar pattern in cave D at Bamiyan (*), though here the < balustrade > is replaced by a 
lion-head panel or spacer: this pattern is also found at Tapa Sardar but in a much reduced 
size (figs. 43, 44; Inv. nos. TS. 885, TS. 317 — 0.05 X 0.091, 0.055 x 0.08). 


The frieze consisting of a row of geese visible on our figs. 40 and 42 is also to be found 
at Bàmiyan in cave V (°). 


Also at Bamiyan (°°) we find the same type of « rocky » ee which was widely 
employed by the Tapa Sardar artists (fig. 41), but one should not forget that this is a quite 
common pattern, well testified to by bronze images from Afghanistan and Swat ("). ` 


Our attention turns again to Swat (and to Kagmir and adjacent regions) when we take 
into consideration other details such as the tichly-maned lions which, support some of the 
thrones discovered in 1960 (figs. 8, 45): the same iconographical and typological device is 
indeed peculiar to the already cited bronze images as well as to the late buddhist stone stelae 
of Swat (°). | 


All these comparisons lead us to suggest a rather late dating for our material from Tapa 
Sardar — I would say end of the 7th-8th cent. — a suggestion which seems to be strength- 
ened by the examination of other comparative material. 


Since a complete and extensive comparative analysis of the sculptural material from Tapa 
Sardar would now be premature, I shall confine myself to a short illustration. of some of the 
most interesting pieces. 


— 


(22) See also < ISMEO Activities >, EW, XVII, (22) For Swat, see the Bodhisattva in the 
3-4, fig. 8. For the head of fig. 40, cf. a Buddha ° British Museum (D. Barrett, «Bronzes from 
head from AdZina Tepe: A. BELENITSKy, Asie Northwest India and Western Pakistan», Lalit 
Centrale, Genéve, 1968, fig. 96. For Adzina Tepe, Kala, 11, April 1962 [1965], fig. 14) and the 
see in this issue of EW the din by B. A. Lrr- group in the National Museum of Pakistan that 


VINSKIJ (p. 125). I am going to publish in this Journal. For Afgha- 

(22) A. Gopamp, Y. Gaya J. HACKIN, Les nistan, see the Bodhisattva from Hazārağāt (loca- 
Antiquités Bouddbiques de Bamiyan (MDAFA, 1T), tion unknown; my researches in- the Kabul 
Paris-Bruxelles, 1928, pl. XXX (cave near the 53- Museum were fruitless) reproduced on the cover 


metre Buddha); ibid., pl. XXXV b (cave D; for of Afghanistan, X, 1955, 4. 
the scroll border); J. Hackin, J. Carr, Nouvelles 
Recherches Archéologiques à Bamiyan (MDAFA, 
III) Paris, 1933, pls. XXIX ff. 


(78) E. g. G. Tuccr, < Preliminary report on 
an archaeological survey in Swat >, EW, IX, 1958, 
fig. 18; BARRETT, op. cit. See also H. Goerz, The 


(74) MDAFA, II, RS pl. XXXV b. Early Wooden Temples of Cbamba, Leiden, 1955, 
C5) MDAFA, III, cit, fig. 95. pl. V (reproduced in the article by R. C. AGRA- 
(2°) Ibid., pl. XL VII, fig. 57. WALA in this issue of EW, pp. 125-146, fig. 2). 
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Buddhas 


1 - Inv. no. TS. 255 (fig. 46) 


Standing Buddha. 
Ht. 0.27. 


Traces of red colour. 


Cf., for the drapery dd plastic feeling of the modelling, the Buddha from shrine D. II 


at Dandin Uiliq (°°). 


tN 
1 


Inv. no. TS. 579 (fig. 47) 
Buddha in dbyanasana. 


0.445 x 315 x 0.095 — From vihara 17. 
Cf, the Buddha figures from Fondukistàn (^), though they are much more sophisticated 
than this and other similar images from Tapa Sardar. 


3 - Inv. no. TS. 864 (fig. 48) 
Buddha head. 
0.16 X 0.105 — From vihara 17. 


4 - Inv. no. TS. 171 (fig. 49) 
Buddha head. 
0.075 x 0.065. 


Bodhisattvas 


5 - Inv. no. TS. 615 (fig. 50) 
Head of a Bodhisattva or deva. 


This piece (the only one made of terracotta among those published here) was found in 


a filling containing material from an earlier phase (see p. 118, supra). 


- C£. the sun-god from Hair Hana (7th cent.) (^), the ekamukbaliriga in a private 


collection at Peshawar (**), etc. 


' 6 - Inv. no. TS. 580 (Bg. 51) 


Head: of a Bodhisattva (2). Black colour on hair. 


0.53 x 0.22 X 0.19 — From vihára 17. 


Cf. eg. a ' head from Adžina Tepe (8): 


(2) M. A. STEIN, Ancient Kbotan, Oxford, 
1907, p. 250, pl. LHI. 

(39) J. HACKIN, < Le monastére bouddhique de 
Fondukistan >, in MDAFA, VIII, cit.; and chiefly 
H. G. Franz; Buddbistische Kunst Indiens, Leip- 
zig, 1965, fig. 195. 

(82) J. HACKIN, Recherches Archéologiques au 
Col de Khair. kbane prés! de Kabul (MDAFA, 


VII), Paris, 1936,. pl. XIV; D. SCHLUMBERGER, ` 
«Le marbre Scorretti », AA, II, 1955, p. 116. 


(32) M. TADDEI, « An Ekamukhaliüga from the 
N.W.F.P. and some Connected Problems », EW, 
XIII, 1962. See also che other comparisons sug- 
gested ibid. 


(33) BELENITSKY, op. cit., fig. 98. 


ND 
' 
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- Inv. no. TS. 210 (figs. 52, 53) 


Turbaned head of a Bodhisattva (?). Black colour and eae on the dium white 
colour on the face. 

0.155 X 0.12. 

Cf., for style, some heads from Tumšuq (°). 


Miscellaneous beads and figures 


- Inv. no. TS. 578 (figs. 54, 55) 


Head of a youth with black curly hair bound by a string of beads crowned by crests 
(one survives). 
0.125 x 0.085 x 0.085 — From vihàra 17. 


Inv. no. TS. 874 (fig. 56) 
Head of a youth with long hair parted in the middle of the forehead and streaming 


along the sides. A crescent-and-disc device on the head-dress. 
0.137 X 0.095 — From vihàra 17. 


Inv. no. TS. 577 (fig. 57) 


Head of a youth with hair in waving locks bound by a double string with plaques of 
the crescent-and-disc type. 
0.105 x 0.09 x 0.07 — From vihara 17. 


Inv. no. TS. 576 (fig. 58) 

Head of a youth (a deva?) with flame-like hair. 

0.125 x 0.09 x 0.08 — From vihara 17. 

Cf., for the hair, some demon heads (génies démoniaques) from Tum$uq and other 
sites i» Chinese Turkestan which have been compared by Mlle Hallade to classical 
Satyr figures (^7), and some heads from Hadda (°°) and Fondukistan (°). The link is to 
be seen in Gandharan figures of Vajrapani (**). 


Round ear-ring. 


- Inv. no. TS. 872 (fig. 59) 


Head of a youth (a deva?) with flame-like hair and #rg8 in the middle of the ost 
0.13 X 0.11 — From vihara 17. | 

Cf., for the hair, Inv.no. TS. 576 (no. 11 of this list); the presence of the zrzà induces 
me to discard all identifications with demons or other low-class beings. 


(34) L. Hamers (ed), Toumchoug. Planches 
(Mission Paul Pelliot, I), Paris, 1961, pl. XXXII 
64; pl. CVI 285, 286. 

(=) M. HaLLADE, in Toumchoug (Mission 
Paul Pelliot, II), Paris, 1964, p. 174;‘cf. M. Gu- 
BIAND, « Les caravaniers asiatiques et les riveraines 
de l'Océan Indien vus par les coroplastes de la 
Smyrne romaine», AAs, X, 1947, p. 330, fig. 5. 


($9) J.-J. Bagrgoux, Les Fouilles de Hadda, 
III (MDAFA, [VI]), Paris, 1930, pls. 82 c, 87 
c, 102 c. 


(8?) MDAFA, VIII, cir, fig. 155. 


(38) See e. g. D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the 
Sacred Area of Butkara I, Part 2 (IsmeoRepMem, 
II 2), Roma, 1962, pl. Cas! 


13 - Inv..no. TS. 921 (fig. 60) 
2 A bare male torso wearing a necklace with hanging plaques (two survive). À hole pierc- 


ing through for fitting the arms. 
0.245 x 0.142 — From vihàra 17. 


14 - Inv. no. TS. 383 (fig. 61) 


A flying deity wearing a dbot and a necklace; hair streaming on the shoulders in long 
curls, f 


Grotesque and terrific figures. 


15 - Inv. no. TS. 4 (fig. 62) 
Grotesque head with protruding eyes; hair in straight grooves above, thickly curled 
round the face. Traces of red colour. 
0.062 x 0.045. : 


Inv. no. TS. 250 (fig. 63) 

A standing male figure wearing a long.sleeved waistcoat with belt and wide collar. 
Bulging belly; left hand holding sword. 

0.19 x 0.18. 


17 - Inv. no. TS. 251 (figs. 64, 65) 
Head of a Lokapala (?) with scaled helmet crowned by a disc-and-crescent plaque. 
0.095 x 0.067. 
Cf. a bust from Tumšuq (von Le Coq expedition) (°°), though the shape of the helmet 
is different. 
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The technique of all these sculptures is quite similar to that employed at Tumšuq (^), 
PjandZikent (**), Fondukistan (*), etc., but it differs in a detail which I wish to point out: 
the surface finishing of images and clay monuments is obtained by using a peculiar red clay, 
whereas the core is of common (yellow) clay mixed with straw (fig. 66). Wooden sticks 
were used for fixing images to walls and limbs or heads to trunks. 


Whenever fire has reached the clay monuments — and this is the case with many of the 
minor słāpas and thrones — it has turned them into more or less blackened terracotta. This 
has of course favoured their preservation but has completely destroyed their colour finishing, 


pd 


(3°) HALLADE, in Toumchouq, cit., p. 199, fig. 
F. 5; see also A. von LE Coo, Bilderatlas zur Kunst 
und Kulturgeschichte Mittelasiens, Berlin, 1925, 
fig. 62 and passim. Other comparative material 
may be found in The Ancient Buddhist Arts in 
Central Asia and Tun-huang (in Japanese), Kyoto, 
1962; Zivopis drevnego Pjandzikenta, Moskva, 


ae 


1954, pls. XXV, XXXV; Skul’ptura i zivopis’ drev- 
nego Pjandzikenta, Moskva, 1959, pls. III-VII. 
(4°) HALLADE, in Toumchoug, cit., p. 142 ff. 
(41) A. M. BELENICKU, «Novye pamjatniki 
iskusstva drevnego Pjandzikenta >, in Skal’ptura i 
Zivopis’..., cit., pp. 64 ff. 
(32) MDAFA, VIII, cit. p. 49. 


which is nevertheless very poorly preserved also in those clay pieces which were not affect- 


ed by fire. 


Very little was recovered from the wall-paintings of Tapa Sardar: indeed, one piece 
only is worth of note, the one from vihara 23(Inv. no. 905; 0.48 X 0.305 ca.) already dealt 
with supra, p. 9 (fig. 3). From the standpoint of style, the closest comparison I am able to sug- 
gest for it is with some paintings from PjandZikent (°°). 

Excavations in a sacred area seldom supply a comprehensive set of sherds which may 
be deemed to include all, or the greatest part of pottery types. Pottery from Tapa Sardar 
is indeed very scarce: we reproduce here a few sherds with stamped decoration (figs. 67-70) 
which show the same floral patterns we know from pottery found at Sotorak, Begrám, and 
other sites in Afghanistan (*). One of these sherds (fig. 70) shows a less usual pattern, that 
is, a lady seated on a cushion in the act of arranging her hair as she holds a round mirror in 
her left hand. It is a genre scene which is part of Gandharan tradition (^) but is treated 
here with a deeply different style. 


À report as brief and incomplete as the present one cannot claim to reach any conclu- 
sion. What we have said can only suggest some ways to follow in our futute research work. Tt 
is also premature to put forth a hypothesis on the final destruction of Tapa Sardar, but it is 
not unlikely that this is to be connected with the destruction of Gazni by the Saffarid 
Ya‘qub b. Lait (869-70), whereas the last building phase may have followed the Arab raid 
during which a battle was won by the Zunbil near Gazni (683 ca.) (°°). 


MAURIZIO TADDEI 


(39) Skulptura i Zivopis .., cit, pls. XVII, antike..., cit., Y, p. 20, pl. 12 a (Berlin Museum, 


XIX; BELENITSKY, Asie Centrale, cit., fig. 135. no. IC 34920). | 
(44) MEUNIE, op. cit., p. 67, fig. 8, pl. XL, 135: (45) BoMsacr, < Introduction... >, cit, p. 4; 
R. GHIRSHMAN, Begram (MDAFA, XII), Le Caire, among the most recent contributions to the history 


1946, pp. 69-70, 99-100; J. C. GARDIN, Céramiques of pre-ghaznavid Gazni, see A. BomsBact, < Ghaz- 
de Bactres (MDAFA, XV), Paris, 1957, pp. 25- ni», EW, VIII, 1957, pp. 247-59; C. E. Boswortu, 
28; MDAFA, VIII, cét.; ScERRATO, < A Note on... « Notes on the Pre-Ghaznavid History of Eastern 
Gagatu >, cit., pp. 20 f., figs. 47-49. Afghanistan », IQ, IX, 1965, pp. 12-24. 

(15) See von LE Coo, Die buddbistische Spät- i | 
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Archaeology in Tadzikistan under Soviet Rule 


Jn the year 1868, when Russian troops were advancing towards the centre of ancient 
Soghdia, a Russian orientalist worked out a plan for historical and archaeological research 
in Central Asia. Referring to this plan in 1914, V. V. Bartol’d observed: < ... the scientific 
tasks outlined almost a half century ago are still as yet unfulfilled > (^). 

Some definite progress was obviously achieved during historical and archaeological re- 
seatch in Central Asia at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cent., and is 
mainly associated with the name of V. V. Bartol’d himself as well as with V. V. Grigor’ev, 
N. I. Veselovskij, and V. A. Zukovskij, and also with the activity of many scientific and 
local lore institutes, one of them whose work deserves special mention being the « Tur- 
kestan Society of Amateur Archaeologists > (Turkestanskij kruzok ljubitelej arheologii) (°). 
The Historical Geography, the Ancient and Medieval History, and the Numismatics of Cen- 
tral Asia were the object of research by foreign scholars, too. 

The presence of important archaeological remains in the territory of Tadžikistan was 
also attested by the discovery, made by local inhabitants in the south-west portion of Tadzi- 
kistan, of the famous < Oxus treasure >, the contents of which ended up in the British 
Museum (?) Before the Revolution, however, no archaeological work was catried out in 
Tadžikistan. Practically speaking the bulk of the territory of the present Tadzik Soviet 
Union Rep. remained unexplored from an archaeological point of view. 

lhe situation changed radically after the October Revolution. On November 14, 1920, 
V. V. Bartol'd read, at Taskent, a paper entitled « The Future Task of Exploring Turkestan » 
(< BliZaj$ie zodati izuéenija Turkestana >) in which he provided a sample of the level of 
historical and archaeological ideas then current, and outlined the most pressing requirements ` 
in the field of archaeological study of Central Asia (*). Since then the same span of time 
has elapsed as between 1868 and 1914. But wheteas before the Revolution even the most 
modest plans seemed unrealizable, now the successes achieved in the study of Central Asian 
archaeology have far surpassed the programme drawn up by V. V. Bartol'd in 1920 (fig. 1). 


(1) V. V. BARTOL/D, < Zadači russkogo vostoko- Vostoka >, IOON AN TadzSSR, 14, 1957. 


vedenija v Turkestane », Ofcét o dejatel’nosti (3) I. Totstoy, N. Konpaxov, Russkie drevno- 

Akademii nauk po fisiko-matematiceskomu i isto- sti v pamjatnikab iskusstva, II; St. Petersburg, 

riko-filologiteskomu otdelenijam za 1914 god, Pe- 1889; O. M. Darron, The Treasure of the, Oxus, 

trograd, 1915. London, 1905; T. I. Zeymav’, E. V. ZEJMAL’ 
(2) V. V. LUNIN, < Iz istorii russkogo vosto- < Ešče raz o meste nahodki Amu-Dar’inskogo kla- 

kovedenijá:i arheologii v Turkestane >, TKLA, da >, IOON AN TadzSSR, 1 (28), 1962. 

Taškent, 1958; B. A. Lirvinsxy, < K istorii Za- (4) V. V. Barrou’p, < BliZajsie zadaci izucenija 


kaspijskogo kruzka Ijubitelej arheologii i istorii Turkestana >, Nauka i prosveséenie, 1922, 2. 
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Ancient Pjandžikent g^ 


Fig. 1 - Archaeological map of the Soviet Union Rep. of. Tadžikistan. 1, Palaeolithic; 2, Mesolithic `and 
Neolithic; 3, shelters, caves; 4, Bronze Age kurgans; 6, Kusána and Turkish kurgans; 7, undatable kurgans; 
8, mogil’nik under ground; 9, Early Iron Age sites; 10, ancient inhabited sites, tepe, gorodišče; 
11, medieval gorodiste; 12, group of medieval tepe; 13, medieval castles; 15, post-medieval fortified 
settlements; 16, medieval architecture monuments; 17, multi-stratified fepe; 18, ancient mines; 19, rock 
l drawings. 


The early progress of archaeology in Tadžikistan was very arduous. Apart from the 
general problems Soviet archaeology had to face, the situation was complicated by the fact 
that while no pre-revolutionary archaeological tradition of a scientific character existed there 
thrived a strong and very profitable tradition of local lore. As a consequence, ar- 
chaeological work up till the early thirties was deeply permeated by these local lore 
interests not only in Tadžikistan but in the whole of Central Asia. The process of shaping 
Central Ásian archaeology in the proper sense continued during the later thirties till a 
number of large-scale archaeological expeditions began their activity. Two of these were to 
be of the greatest importance: the Chorasmia Expedition directed by S. P. Tolstov, and the 
Semiretensk Expedition directed by A. N. Betnštam. Such expeditions not only carried out 
an overall study, extending over many years, of the archaeological remains of these immense 
territories, they also opened up new horizons in the interpretation of the ancient History 
of Central Asia. At the same time expeditions were organized for exploring individual sites 
(Kauntitepe and Tali-Barzu: G. V. Grigor’ev; Ájrtam and Termez: M. E. Masson; Hiva: 
Ja. G. Guljamov) or territories of limited extent (the central part of the Zeraváan Valley: 
A. Ju. Jakubovskij; the western part of the Buhara Oasis: V. A. Si&kin, etc.). 


Archaeological exploration of Tadžikistan in the Soviet epoch can be divided up into 
four periods (°). | 


Period I (1917-1928). Compared with the pre-revolutionary period, the fempo of 
new atchaeological research was greatly stepped up. Archaeology was now no longer the 
job simply of individual scholars but of expeditions specially equipped for this purpose. 

In the twenties, the ethnologist and linguist, M. S. Andreev, published some reports 
on the remains he had discovered in the Zeravían Valley of an architecture in wood with 
carvings referable to the Middle Ages. The first survey of archaeological objects of Central 
Asia, drawn up by A. B. Semenov, was published. ` 


Period II (1929-1945). This was marked by striking progress in the overall archaeo- 
logical exploration of Tadžikistan. Many sites formerly unknown were identified (largely 
due tò the work of students of local lore, especially V. R. Čejlytko). The history of medieval 
mining (M. E. Masson and P. P. Ivanov) and the sites of nomad populations (B. A. Latynin) 
were explored. Of primary importance were the results of an expedition directed by A. A. 
Frejman in 1933, for it was linked with the discovery, due to local inhabitants, of written 
records, in the ruins of the castle on Mount Mug. It was the first time that documents in 
the Soghdian language had come.to light in the land of the Soghdians. ` Their subsequent 


deciphering and interpretation provided material of exceptional importance for an under- 


(3) For a detailed survey of the development izuéenie Tadžikistana sovetskoj naukoj», Tr AN 
of archaeology in Tadzikistan in the years 1917 TadzSSR, XXV, 1954, p. 81. 
to 1950, see B. A. LrrVINSKIJ, « Arheologiteskoe 
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standing of the political, economic, social and cultural history of Soghdia and the whole of 
Central Asia on the eve of the period of the Arab invasion (°). 


Period III (1946-1951). Of immense importance for the archaeological exploration 
of Tadzikistan was the Soghdo-Tadzik Archaeological Expedition (Tadzik alone from 1952 
onwards), its activity extending over many years. It was formed in 1946 by the Institute 
for the History of Material Culture (IIMK) of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
of the Hermitage, and one of the greatest orientalists and archaeologists of Central Asia that 
Soviet science could boast of was chosen as its Director: A. Ju. Jakubovskij, who headed 
this team of investigators till his death in 1953. His merits in the field of Tadžikistan 
archaeology are signal ones. The excavations at PjandZikent were begun. And taking part 
in the expedition were well-known archaeologists such as M. M. D'jakonov (who died in 
1954), A. M. Belenickij, A. P. Okladnikov, and A. I. TerenoZkin, as well as representatives 
of a younger generation of archaeologists. From 1955, the Tadzik Expedition was directed 
by A. M. Belenickij. The Pamir-Ferghan Expedition (headed by A. M. Bernitam) was also 
operating on Tadžikistan territory. 


Period IV (after 1952). In 1951 the Academy of Sciences of the TadZik Soviet Union 
Rep. was set up, one of its Departments being the Institute of History, Archaeology and 
Ethnography (now the Institute of History named after A. Doni’). This contained a special 
branch for Archaeology and Numismatics which began work in 1952. It was the Republic's 
first Archaeological Institute. Today this branch has almost 25 collaborators, a laboratory 
for technical work and restoration and an excellently equipped archaeological, base at 
Pjandzikent. For 15 years now the archaeological and numismatics branch has won distinc- 
tion as a scientific and organizing centre for archaeological research, but the field work is 
carried out exclusively by the Tadzik Archaeological Expedition (Director A. M. Belenickij, 
Deputy Director B. A. Litvinskij), All work here is informed by close daily coordination 
with central scientific institutes. Results of research in the field are systematically publish- 
ed in the following collective works: the Academy of Sciences publishes the collection 
Arbeologiceskie raboty v Tadžikistane ("); the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union Rep. of Tadzik issue the Trudy (°), and also spe- 
cialized collections and monographs. 


(°) Sogdijskij sbornik, Leningrad, 1934; A. A. bad, 1956; AR v 1956 g., IV, Stalinabad, 1959; 
FREJMAN, Opisanie, publikaci i issledovanie do- AR v 1957.g., V, Stalinabad, 1959; AR (1958 
kumentov s gory Mug (Sogdijskie dokumenty 5 god), VI, Dušanbe, 1961; AR (1959 god), VII, 
gory Mug, I), Moskva, 1962; V. A. Liv&ic, Juridi- Dušanbe, 1961; AR (1960 god), VIII, Dušanbe, 
ceskie dokumentary i pis’ma (Sogdijskie dokumenty 1962; AR (1961 god), IX, Dušanbe, 1964. l 


s gory Mug, II), Moskva, 1962; M. N. BocorJUBov, (3) Volumes I-V have been published: Trudy 
O. I. SMIRNOVA, Hosjajstvennye dokumenty (Sog- Sogdijsko-Tadzikskoj arbeologifeskoj ekspedicii, I. 
dijskie dokumenty s gory Mug, III), Moskva, 1963. (MIA, 15), 1950; Trudy Tadzikskoj arbeologiceskoj 


(7) Nine issues have been published: Arbeolo- ekspedicii, II (MIA, 37), 1953; TrT AE, III (MIA, 
giteskie raboty v Tadžikistane (thenceforth ‘cited 66), 1958; Trl’ AE, IV (MIA, 124), 1964; A. M. 
AR) v 1953 g., I, Stalinabad, 1954; AR v 1954 g., MANDEL'ÉrAM, Kocevniki na puti v Indiju (TrT AE, 
II, Stalinabad, 1956; AR v 1955 g., III, Stalina- V. MIA, 156), 1966. 
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The main scope of the work of scientific research is sub-divided as follows: 1) Histo- 
tical Geography, Historical-archaeological Surveys, Archaeological Map; 2) Stone and Bronze 
Age Material; 3) Study of the archaeological remains of sedentary populations from the 
oldest times down to the Late Middle Ages (special attention being paid to study of the 
cities and the culture of the Early Middle Ages); 4) Study of the archaeological remains of 
ancient and medieval nomads; 5) Evolution of material culture; 6) Archaeology and Ethno- 
genesis of the Tadzik people; 7) History and Technology of medieval mining and artisan 
industries; 8) Medieval Numismatics. Obviously, only a broad outline can be given of the 
work done. 


1) Historical Geography 


The bases of Historical Geography of Tadzikistan were laid thanks to the labours of V. 
V. Bartold and also of V. TomaSek, I. Markvart, and V. V. Minorsky. Later the moment 
arrived when more detailed historical-geographical research in specific fields and sectors was 
carried out. In 1950, A. M. Belenickij published an elaborate draft which also dealt with 
the problems of Historical Geography of Huttal' from the remotest times down to the 
10th cent. (°). It was a work replete with concrete data that was more than a historical- 
geographical dissertation, for it also provided a brief historical sketch of Huttal'; The same 
can be said about the work of A. M. Mandel’stam devoted to the Pamirs (°). In this same 
context we must also recall the work of N. N. Negmatov on Ustrusana (™) and that of O. I. 
Smirnova,and B. Ja. Staviskij on the upper Zeravšan Valley (7?) 

The abühdance of material allowed also to draw archaeological-historical sketches of 
individual regions of the Republic: these were based on the comprehensive use of data 
brought to light by archaeological excavation and on information contained in weitten sources, 
etc. Some of these sources have been published (**); others are under press. The Historical 
Geography is amply illustrated in vol. 1 of the Istoria tadzikskogo naroda, a work contain- 
ing a discussion of the problems connected with the localisation of Cyropolis, Alexandria 
Eschate, etc. Much historical theory and speculation about the boundaries of Achaemenid 
possessions in Central Asia are based on the presence, in the ancient toponomastics of north- 
ern Tadžikistan, of Cyreschate-Cyropolis (present-day Ura-Tjube). It cannot be ruled out, 


(°) A. M. BELENICKIJ, < Istoriko-geografiteskij C?) O. I. SMIRNOVA, < Voprosy istoričeskoj to- 
ocerk Huttalja s drevnejših vremen do X v.n.e. >, pografij i  toponimiki  verhnego  Zerafíana >, 
in TrT AE, I. l TrTAE, I; B. JA. STAVISKI, « Istoričeskie svede- 

(7°) A. M. MANDEL'STAM, < Materialy k isto- nija o verhnej casti Zeravíanskoj.doliny do arab- 
riko-geografičeskomu obzory Pamira i pripamirskih skogo zavoevanja >, Istorija material’noj kultury 
oblastej s drevnejših vremen do X v.n.e. >, Tr AN Uzbekistana, I, Taškent, 1959. 

TadiSSR, 53. (13) E. A. Davmovié, B. A. LITVINSKIJ, < Ar- 

(**) N. N. Necmatov, Usrusana v drevnosti e heologiéeskij ocerk Isfarinskogo rajona», Tr AN 


v rannem srednevekov'e (Tr AN TadzSSR, vol. 55), TadzSSR, XXXV, 1955; M. M. D'jAkoNov, < Ra- 
1257; Id., < Geografy IX-XII vv. o HodZente i ego boty Kafirniganskogo otrjada », TrT AE, I. 
oblasti >, IOON AN TadžSSR, 8, 1956. 
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however, that. this toponym may have been not connected with the name of the Achaeme- 


nian king, but rather with a local and similar-sounding name (^). 


2) Stone and Bronze Age Materials 


"The first research into the Tadžikistan Stone Age was carried out by A. P. Okladnikov 
in 1948 (?). Beginning in 1953, he undertook seven excavation campaigns. The palaeo- 
lithic settlement of Kajrak-Kumy (*°) was discovered; excavation took place of the site of 
HodZa-Gor, datable to Upper Palaeolithic, and of the neolithic village of Kuj-byl'en; and 
at Hissar the study began of a new and extraordinarily interesting neolithic mountain cul- 
ture (7). Work undertaken by A. P. Okladnikov not only has shown that Stone Age peoples 
lived on Tadžikistan territory, it moreover laid firm foundations for extending our ideas 
about their culture and their characteristic features. 


From 1955 onwards research into Stone Age TadZikistan has been carried out also by 
V. A. Ranov. To him we owe a series of important discoveries: in the eastern Pamirs he 
came across Stone Age settlements that rank as the highest in the world and a Lower 
Palaeolithic culture revealing strikingly original features (**). Interesting material was also 
brought to light during the excavation of a very stratified shelter at Ak-Tangi in northern 
Tadžkistan: here as. many as 14 cultural layers were discovered and found to extend over 
a period of time ranging from Mesolithic to the Late Middle Ages (°°). 

V. A. Ranov found and studied the Mousterian sites of Kara-Bura, Ak-Dzar (°°), 
Dzar-Kutan, etc, As a result of work carried out in collaboration with geologists Stone 
Age sites could, for the first time in Central Asia and Tadžikistan, be assigned to the various 
stratigraphical subdivisions of Pleistocene (?). Taken as a whole, this work enabled a first 
periodisationgof Palaeolithic in Tadžikistan and Central Asia in general to be laid down (^). 


(14) This has been also suggested by E. HERZ- nikov kamennogo veka na juge Tadžikistana v 
FELD, < Sakastan», Archaeologische Mitteilungen 1958 g.», AR, VI. 
aus Iran, IV 1, Berlin, 1931, p. 14, note 1; sub- (18) V. A. `RANOV, «Stojanka Karatumšuk >, 
sequently, linguistic researches by Benveniste led KSIIMK, 80, 1960; Ip, < Risunki kamennogo 
to the same results: E. BENVENISTE, « La ville de veka v grote Sahty», SE, 1961; In. « Itogy 
Cyreschata >, JA, CCXXXIV, 1943-45 (1947), pp. razvedok pamjatnikov kammenogo veka na Vo- 
165 f. On the area of the corresponding ethnic stočnom Pamire (1956-1958 gg.) >, in TrT AE, V. 


and place names, see B. A. LITVINSKIJ, Istorija (7°) B. A. Lrrvinsxiy, V. A. Ranov, < Rasko- 
tadzikskogo naroda, I, Moskva, 1963, p. 428; W. pki navesa Ak-Tangi v 1959 g.», AR, VII; I». 
E. Eers, .«Kyros», Beiträge zur Namenfor- < Raskopki navesa Ak-Tangi v. 1961 g. >, AR, IX. 
schung, XV 2, Heidelberg, 1964, pp. 180-236. (?) V. A. Ranov, «Dva novyh pamijatnika 
(13) A. P. OKLADNIKOV, < Issledovanija pamjat- kamennogo veka v Južnom Tadžikistane >, AR, 
nikov kamennogo veka Tadžikistana >, in TrT AE, -VITI, pp. 130-35. 
III. | (21) V. A. Ranov, < Glavnye voprosy izucenija 
(19) B. A. Lrrvinsxyy, A, P. OKLADNIKOV, V. A. paleolita Srednej Azii», in Osnovnye problemy 
Ranov, Drevnosti Kajrak-Kumov, (Trudy instituta izucenija četvertičnogo perioda SSSR, Moskva, 
istorii Akademii Nauk TadiSSR, XXXIII), Dušanbe, 1965. 
1962, pp. 3-88; see also the detailed review by (22) V. A. Ranov, Kamennyj vek Tadžikistana, 
G. GLAESSER, EW, XV, 1965, pp. 323-29. I. Paleolit, Dušanbe, 1965; Ir, «O svjazjah 
(77) A. P. OKLADNIKOV, < Issledovanie pamjat- kul’tur paleolita Srednej Azii i nekotoryh stran 
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_ For the moment we are not able to establish an uninterrupted line of development of 
Stone Age cultures in Tadžikistan.. But at this: stage it can be quite decisively affirmed that 
already at the beginning of the Mousterian Age and perhaps earlier, autochthonous cultures 
existed in Central Asia and Tadzikistan; that they developed independently though exert- 
ing and undergoing a mutual influence at various stages, and coming into contact -with the 
representatives of contemporary cultures in bordering regions. There can be no doubt, for 
. instance, that the culture of Hissar was one of the components of the steppe culture of 
Kajrak-Kumy and that there was a cultural give and take between the two. 


Bronze Age remains, too, were identified and subjected to penetrating scientific study. 
The artifacts of the early Bronze Age drawn from the central, and southern regions of 
Tadžikistan were illustrated by A. I. TerenoZkin in one publication of his of 1948 (?*). `A. 
P. Okladnikov discovered the first Bronze Age settlements at Kajrak-Kumy and the first 
Iron ones in Tadžikistan. A detailed examination of these sites was carried out by B. A. 
Litvinskij. Exploration of the inhabited settlements, of metallurgical centres and burial 
grounds (at more than 60 spots) Jed to the dating of these remains within a period of time 
ranging from the middle of the 2nd millennium B. C. down to the early centuries of the 
Ist millennium B. C. In the Bronze Age in Fergana and perhaps, too, in the neighbouring 
district of Taškent, there were living tribes belonging to the Kajrak-Kumy culture, that is, to 
the local variant of the Andronovo culture. In this epoch one of the most important 
metallurgical centres of Central Asia may be identified here. .Steppe-dwellers who repre- 
sented this Kajrak-Kumy culture came into close contact with sedentary farmers (24). Interest- 
ing data referring to the Bronze Age of northern Tadžikistan were also yielded: oP as a 
result of excavating the Ak-Tan'gi cavern. 


The objects found in the regions of central and southern Tadžikistan and also in the 
Pamirs are linked only to an insignificant extent with the northern steppe cultures, and” in 
general indicate a cultural link-up tending southward or southwest — that eis, with the 
cultures of early farmers (?), In this connexion the Ramit dagger is of special significance (°°). 

In southern Tadzikistan in the Late Bronze Age there existed sites of steppe Bronze Age 
cultures. One of these sites came to light a short time ago in the valley of the river Vahi, 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Kurgan-Tjube. In the plains of Kafirnigan, while 
excavating burial grounds in the Biskent Valley, A. M. Mandel’Stam discovered: tombs dating 


zarubeZnogo Vostoka >, in Doklady VII Mezduna- Lirvinsxyy, A. P. Oxrapwikov, V. A. Rawov, 


rodnogo Kongressa antropolo giceskib i etnografi- Drevnosti Kajrak-Kumov, Dušanbe, 1962, pp. 91- 
Ceskib nauk, Moskva, 1964. 300 (cf. note 16). 
. (3) A. I. TERENOZKIN, < Arheologiceskie- na- (26) B. A. LrrviNsKij, < O Eo ex bir 
hodki v TadZikistane », KSIIMK, XX, 1948. | zy iz Tadžikistana », IOON AN TadzSSR, I (24), 
(24) A. P. OKLADNIKOV, < Predvaritel'nyj otčet 1961, pp. 59-62. 
ob issledovanii pamjatnikov kamennogo i bronzo- (78) B. A. LITVINSKIJ, < Tadžikistan i Indija 
vogo vekov v Tadžikistane letom 1954 g.», AR, (primery drevnih svjazej i kontaktov) », in Indija 
II, pp. 7-12; B. A. Lrrvinsxyy, < Dahaninskij mo- v drevnosti, Moskva, 1964, pp. 144-48, 160, fig. 10; 


ginik epohi bronzy y Zapadnoj Fergane », see also the detailed review by G. Glaesser, EW, 
KSIIMK, 80, pp. 47-52; In, < Pamjatniki epohi 16, 1966, pp. 159-160. 
bronzy i rannego železa Kajrak-Kumov >, in B. A. n 
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from the Late Bronze Age and related by him to the migratory waves of steppe tribes (7). 

In the plains of the rivers Vahš and Kizyl-Su and also of the river Kafirnigan (all tribu- 
taries of the Pjandž) immense burial grounds (zzogil'sik) have been found containing cata- 
comb-tombs of various types (we have opened about 240 kurgan). The bodies were in a 
crouching position and the grave furniture consisted of pottery, bronze artifacts, and arrow- 
heads in bone and stone. Such furniture — the vases especially — is very much akin to 
the pottery of southern Turkmenia in the age of Namazga VI, to Afghan ware of Mundigak 
V-VI type, and to pottery found on Late Bronze Age sites in Iran. The provenance of this 
culture, however, remains obscure. Is there a genetic link? Bearing in mind the present 
state of our knowledge of the Bronze Age in such regions of Central Asia, there is an hy- 
pothesis that cannot be ruled out: that a large group of tribes coming from southern Turk- 
menia and other regions of proto-agrarian culture shifted into Central-Asian «Mesopotamia» 
towards the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. “This migration must have taken place in 
stages and proceeded pari passu with a change in the economic structure and type of life; 
yet close ties with the populations of steppe Bronze culture must have continued. 

That this was one of those movements accompanying the < Aryan > conquest of India 
is an hypothesis that cannot be dismissed. On the other hand, the entry of Margiana into 
the Bactrian sphere at the end of this period -cannot now be deemed merely a question of 
political union; it had historical and cultural implications. A yet more essential fact is that 
the < Vahš Culture >, revealed to us in the mogil’nik we have examined, is seen to be one 
of the most important components in the further evolution of ancient Bactrian culture and 
civilization. Exploration of Bronze Age and Early Iron Age sites shows that Central Asia 
in that epoch had attained to a very high level of cultural development, and was closely 
bound to the civilizations of ancient oriental peoples, and served as a first vehicle for trans- 
mitting their cultural achievements towards High Asia, Kazakhstan and Siberia. 


3) Sedentary Populations down to tbe Late Middle Ages 


Thanks to the work of S. P. Tolstov, A. I. TerenoZkin and V. M. Masson, the history 
of Central Asia in the Early Iron Age — at a time when class societies and states are seen 
to have taken shape — is growing clearer. A sizable contribution in this sense has been 
made by material resulting from excavations carried out by M. M. D'jakonov along the 
course of the lower Kafirnigan, on the Kalai-Mir gorodiSce (^). The culture of the lower 
stratum of this site, which he calls Kobadian I, can be assigned to the 6th-4th cent. B.C., 
and still partly corresponds to the period of existence of the pre-Achaemenian Bactrian 
kingdom (°°). M. M. D’jakonov examined the material of the Kobadian I period in the light 
of an historical context of ample extent. Further data defining the later stages of this period 


(22) A. M. MANDEL'STAM, < Pamjatniki 'stepno- boty v niZnem tecenii reki Kafirnigan (Kobadian) 
go’ kruga epohi bronzy na juge Srednej Azii », in (1950-1951 g.)», in TrTAE, II, pp. 272-75, 
Srednaja Azija v epobu kamnja i bronzy, Moskva- 279-82. 

Leningrad, 1966. (22) M. M. D'JAKoNov, « SloZenie klassovogo 

(78) M. M. D’jaxonov, < Árheologiceskie ra- obščestva v Severnoj Baktrii >, SA, XIX, 1954. 
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has been furnished by T. I. Zejmal’ as a result of excavating directed by him at Baldaj-Tepe 
in the Vahš Valley (in the neighbourhood of Kurgan-Tjube). Slowly but surely the mist 
is being dispersed that once surrounded the history of ancient Bactria, referred to as “beau- 
tifuP by the Avesta in the first fargard of the Vidévdat. 

To M. M. D'jakonov goes the merit of having worked out the first stratigraphical 
table of the development of north-Bactrian pottery. In view of the present state of our 
knowledge, such a scheme naturally needs some considerable correction. New and very 
impressive material has been forthcoming as a result of the work of the South Tadzik team 
of archaeologists heading by the author of the present article excavating in the Garav-kala 
gorodiite (figs. 2, 3). Here large-scale stratigraphical excavation has been accomplished, a 
section being cut to a depth of many metres corresponding to cultural strata indicating a 
large number of building periods from the 1st to the 4th cent. 

In the region of Parhar, H. Muhitdinov under the guidance of B. A. Litvinskij began the 
excavation of the site of Saksan-Ohur. Ovens for baking terracotta and pottery, moulds of 
statuettes and the statuettes themselves have come to light here. Of tangible interest is the 
discovery of a graeco-bactrian parable building fitted with a stone slabs pavement, and other 
finds include bases in marly limestone, capitals in the Corinthian style and Attic bases (°°). 
The capital discovered in the Sahrinau gorodišče is of high artistic value. The architectural 
details of Saksan-Ohur remind us of Oj-Hanum The finds of the French Archaeological Mis- 
sion in Afghanistan (Oj-Hanum) enable us to extend the study of the genesis in Afghanistan 
and Central Asia of forms and types of architecture inspired by Hellenistic models, and to 
understand their further development taking the Saksan-Ohur discoveries as our starting- 
point. | , 

A further task was to survey ancient fortifications. The growth and peculiarities of 
these ancient works can be clearly followed on the relevant sites in Bactria (°) (fig. 4). 
Study of the fortresses in the Pamirs showed that a special school for building fortifications 
in highland regions existed in Central Asia (°). Much effort has also been devoted to the 
study of the growth of ancient pottery and the early medieval period in Bactria. 

T. I. Zejmal’ directed his labours to unravelling the pattern of irrigation systems in 
one of the most important farming regions of Tadžikistan, the Vahš Valley — an area that 
has been examined, it may be claimed, in the minutest detail. In the course of excavation, 
the most diverse material was brought to light and is evidence of the links between Afgha- 
nistan and India (°°). 


(39) B. A. Lrrvinsxy, T. I. Zeymav’, < Kamen- E. E. KUZMINA, S. B. Pevzner, < Oboronitel’nye 
nye bazy kolonn iz Vah8skoj doliny », IOON AN sooruzenija gorodišča Kej-Kobadšah >, KSIIMK, 
TadzSSR, I (22), 1960. 64, 1956. 

(31) B. A. Lrrvinsxyy, E. A. DaAvipovié, < Pred- (32) A. BABAEV, < Arheologiteskie razvedki na 
varitel’nyj otšet o rabotah Huttal’skogo otrjada na Zapadnom Pamire v 1960 g.», AR, VIII; I». 
territorii Vahsskoj doliny v 1953 g.», AR II; < Arheologiteskie razvedki na Pamire», AR, IX; 
B. A. LITVINSKIJ, < Predvaritel’nyj otéet o rabotah Ib., Kreposti i pogrebalnye sooruzenija Drevnego 


Huttal'skogo otrjada v 1954 g. >, AR, II; Ip., < Ob Vahana (report on his own doctoral thesis) Du- 
arheologiceskih rabotah v Vahéskoj doline i v Isfa- Sanbe, 1965. 
rinskom rajone (v Voruhe)», KSIIMK, 64, 1956; (33) T. I. Zeymav’, < Antiénoe poselenie v uro- 
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4) Ancient and Medieval Nomads 


The history of ancient (and medieval) Central Asia consists to a vast extent in the 
interaction of sedentary and nomadic peoples and tribes. Accordingly, alongside excavation 
of inhabited sites great attention has been paid to digging out the secrets of the necropolises 
of nomad peoples. A. N. BernStam — the first to explore the archaeology of the Sakas 
of Central Asia — discovered Saka mogil’nik in the eastern Pamirs and excavated about 
sixty Saka kurgans (**). We outselves have succeeded to discover a quantity of new mogil’nik 
and to excavate more than 200 kurgan and religious sites belonging to the Sakas of Pa- 
mirs (°°), | 

Finding mogil’nik in the eastern Pamirs raised a number of complex problems. There 
can be no doubt that the grave furniture found in these kurgan belongs to the Sakas. It 
closely resembles that of the Scythians and Sarmatians and betrays a striking affinity with 
the material of Semirecensk and central Kazakhstan in particular — regarding not only the 
famous < Scythian triad > but the pottery as well. The originality of this material is not, 
then, very conspicuous. On the other hand, the anthropological situation of these popula- 
tions is different, for in the Pamirs the Saka population was dolichocephalic, in this respect 
being linked to the ancient inhabitants of the Indian sub-continent. It thus proved impos- 
sible to state that the Saka population of the Pamirs came from the T’ien-shan or from 
regions still further north. I think a solution of this problem can be suggested as follows. 
Ás information gleaned from ancient authors and the context of the Old Persian inscriptions 
shows (DPe, 15-18; DNa, 22-29; DSe, 24-25; DB, 12-17) a latge group of Saka tribes, and 
above all the Haumavarga Sakas of the ancient Persian inscriptions, were connected with 
south-east Central Asia: that is, with Bactria and India. "That the Haumavarga Sakas were 
involved is also confirmed by linguistic data. What we are concerned with is the name of 
two populations living in Chitral: the Mungan and the Jidghah — both ethnonyms that 
linguists connect up with the Sakas, namely, with the Haumavarga Sakas. And we must 
also take due account of the testimony of the Indian grammarian Patafijali (184-148 B.C.) 
regarding fakayavanam — the living side by side of Greeks and Sakas in India. 

As regards the < Amiurgic plain > of Hellanikos, we are inclined to follow A. Herr- 
mann in placing it in the valley of the Alai, but we hold that the term « Amiurgic plain » 
may also be construed in a wider sense to mean the valley of the Fergana. 


čišče HalkanZar >, AR, VI; Iv., < Razvedyvatel’nye N. Bernstama na Pamire v 1956 g.», AR, IV. 


raboty v Vahšskoj doline v 1959 g.», AR, VII; (35) B. A. LITVINSKIJ, < Raskopki mogil-nikov 
Ip., < Arheologiteskie raboty v Vahšskoj doline v na Vostocnom Pamire v 1958 g.», AR, VI; Ip, 
^ 1960 g. », AR, VIII; B. A. Lrrvinsxyy, T. I. ZE- Archaeological Discoveries on the Eastern Pamirs 
MAL’, < Razvedki i raskopki v Južnom TadZzikista- and the Problem of Contacts between Central Asia, 
ne», AR, IX. China and India in Antiquity, (XXV International 
(33) A. N. BERNŠTAM, Istoriko-arbeologiceskie Congress of Orientalists), Moscow, 1960; Ip. 
ocerki Central’nogo Tijan’Sanja i  Pamiro-Alaja < Raskopki mogil-nika na Vostoónom Pamire v 
(MIA, 26), 1952; Ip., «Saki Pamira», Vestnik 1959 g. », AR, VII; B. A. Lrrvinsxyy, M. A. Bus- 
drevnej istorii, 1956, 1; G. G. BABANSKAJA, Ju. A. NOVA, < Raskopki kurganov na Vostocnom Pamire 
ZADNEPROVSKIJ, < Árheologiceskie issledovanija A. v 1960 g.», AR, VIII. 
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Consequently, the Sakas of the Pamirs formed part of the complex of south-eastern 
Sakas and of the Haumavarga Sakas in particular. And it may be, too, that the Sakas of 
the southern part of eastern Turkestan belonged to, or were closely associated with, this 
same population group. Surviving vestiges of the Khotanese-Saka language preserved by 
their descendants show that it was close to the language of the present-day Tadziks of the 
Pamirs and to that of the Vahans in particular. As for the Tigraxauda Sakas, we accept 
their identification with the Massagetae and would place them in the western half of Central 
Asia (in territories around the Aral Sea and the Caspian) The Sakas of SemireCye were 
outside the sphere of the Achaemenian Empite. On the basis of a remark by Ptolémy they 
are often identified with the Issedones in spite of the fact that this is an error and the 
reason for it was made plain by A. Hermann a long time ago. But undoubtedly it was Saka 
tribes whose dialect, I believe, served as a basis for.the second Sakian language of eastern 
Turkestan, known to us from texts from Tum£uk, Maralba$ and Barčuk. As regards the 
« Sakas dwelling behind the Soghd » they can be localised in an area along the middle course 
of the Syr Darja (?5); in a later period, in my view, they formed the nucleus of the Kangjuj 
kingdom (K’ang-chii). 

But let us return to the Pamirs Sakas. In the 2nd cent. B.C. the latter, judging from 
historical and archaeological sources, took part in the migration of the Yüeh-chih and 
Saka-usun populations, and a large part of the Pamirs Sakas moved into north-east India and 
participated in the destruction of Greek Bactria. But some of them remained in the Pamirs 
— the western Pamirs, that is to say (*") — converted themselves to a sedentary existence, 
and formed the oldest stratum of the present-day inhabitants of the Pamirs and of the 
Vahans in particular. ' 

M. M. D'jakonov began the excavation of the mogil’nik along the lower course of the 
Kafirnigan, and the work was continued by A. M. Mandel’Stam. In the years 1956-1959 
he undertake systematic excavation of the necropolises discovered by A. P. Olaadnikov in 
the Biskent valley. In the northern portion of the latter, A. M. Mandel'átam explored the 
great mogil’nik of Aruktau, Tulhar and Kokkum, and was responsible for smaller scale ex- 
cavation of the nearby sites of Han-Gaza and Ak-Tepe (°°). 

Practically speaking, one of these mogil nik has been completely brought to light and 
the findings published in the form of a monograph: I am referring to the one at Tulhar (°°). 
Owing to the coins discovered it has been possible to assign this mogil’nik to a span of time 


(39) B. A. Lirvinsxyy, Saki, Rotorye za Sogdom ne», KSIIMK, 76, 1959; Ib., < K istorii Baktrii- 
(Trudy Akademii Nauk Tadzikskoj SSR, XX), Sta- Toharistana (nekotorye arheologiteskie nabljude- 


linabad, 1960. nija)», Kratkie soobScenija Instituta arheologii | 
(37) This is attested by the mogil’nik of Cilho- Akademii Nauk SSSR, 98, 1964; Ib., K voprosy ob 

na, discovered by A. Babaev. osobennostjah raspolozenija pamijatnikov kocevogo 
(35) A. M. MANDEL'STAM, < O rabotah Koba- naselenija v Severnoj Baktrii (Soobščenija Gos. 

dianskogo otrjada v 1955 g. >, AR, III; Ip, < Ar- respublikanskogo ob’edinennogo muzeja istoriko- 

heologiceskie raboty 1956 g. v Biskentskoj doline >; kraevedéeskogo i izobrazitel'nyb iskusstv, IV), Du- 

AR, IV; Ib., < Arheologiteskie raboty v Biskentskoj šanbe, 1966. . 

doline v 1957 g. >, AR, V; Ib., < Han-Gaza », AR, (8°) A. M. MANDEL ŠTAM, Kočevniki na puti v 


VII; Ib., < Mogil’nik Aruktau v Biškentskoj doli- Indiju (TrTAE, V), 1966. 
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stretching from the last third of the 2nd cent. B.C. to the beginning of the 1st cent. A.D. 
Two other mogil’nik belong to the same period. These necropolises have yielded a copious 
collection of grave furniture. According to A. M. Mandel'itam, these mogil’nik are an 
archaeological proof of the shift of large masses of nomad peoples in northern Bactria and 
of their settling on this region — a fact connected with the conquest of Greek Bactria by 
nomad populations during the last thirty years of the 2nd cent. B.C. | 

The mogil’nik of nomads of the 1st millennium A.D. — especially those of the 2nd-3rd 
and 6th-8th cent. have been explored in detail in northern Tadžikistan (B. A. Litvinskij). 
In the Isfara district various mogil’nik have been excavated: that of Voruh, the one in the 
Voruh gorge, and those of Keb, Surh I and II, Corku I and II, Karabak, and Isfara among 
others. Their culture is very close to that of the Mogil’nik of Karabulak, in the Kirghiz 
Socialist Union Rep., excavated: by Ju. D. Baruzdin. 


In the territory of the Ast and Novo-Matta districts, that is, on the spurs of Kura- 


minskij range.(on the northern border of the Republic), we have excavated a fair number 


of funerary monuments in stone known as mug-hona or kurumy (°°) by the local popula- ` 


tion. Moreover, E. D. Saltovskaja is successfully directing the excavation of inhabited sites 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the Mogil’nik of Ast. The material found on one of 
these sites — Kzyl-Tepe (or Tudaikalon) — is of help in clarifying the correlation between 
nomad and sedentary populations (*'). 

A feature such excavation has brought to light is the close ties between the necropolises 
of western Fergana in the early centuries of the Christian era and Sarmatian culture: these 
are not vague, isolated parallels, they form a whole set of historical and cultural connections. 
These excavations have also provided a mass of data allowing us to widen our knowledge 
of the economy, the growth of material culture, and some aspects of the spiritual culture 
and ethnic history of Fergana in antiquity and the Early Middle Ages. 

`e 


5) Early Medieval Sites; Problems of Art and Religion of the East 


Less than two decades ago, the idea was widespread in Soviet science that decadence 
overtook Central Asia in the Early Middle Ages; that the centre of gravity of social life 
shifted from town to country and was accompanied by a regression in artisan activity in the 
towns. This idea, shared by the majority of researchers, was mainly supported by the 
dogmatic view that the transition to feudalism without fail led to the regression of urban 


(39) E. A. Davipovic, B. A. LrrVINSKIJ, « Ar- MATOV,. E. D. SALTOVSKAJA, T. P. KIJATKINA, 


heologiceskij ocerk Isfarinskogo rajona >, cit., pp. < Izuéenie pogrebal’nyh pamjatnikov kotevnikov 
22-70; B. A. LrrviNskij, E. A. Davipovié, < Pred- na territorii Usrušany >, AR, VI, pp. 137-46; E. 
vatitel'nyi otčet o raskopkah kurganov v Voruhe D. SALTOVSKAJA, < Val i mogil'nik u kislaka Nijaz- 
(Isfarinskij rajon) v 1954 g. >, AR, II; B. A. Lrr- bek >, IOON AN TadzSSR, I (22), 1960. 

VINSKIJ, « Raskopki mogil’nikov v. -Isfarinskom (9) E. D. SALTOVSKAJA, «O raskopkah an- 
rajone v 1956 g.», AR, IV; Ib., < Izuéenie kutu- tiényh poselenij.v' rajone Ašta >, AR, VII; Ib., 
mov v severo-vostotnoj časti Leninabadskoj oblasti < O raskopkah na poselenii Tudai-Kalon v 1960 


v 1957 g. >, AR, V; Ib., < Issledovanie mogil'nikov g.», AR, VIII; Ib., < Raskopki na Tudai-Kalon v 
Isfarinskogo rajona v 1958 g.»; AR, VI; N. Nec- ^ 1961 g.», AR, IX. . 
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life. The < crisis of the Slave System > was not conceived of as the internal transformation of 
this system.and the development.of feudal elements, but exclusively as economic and cultural 
decadence extending from ‘the 6th.to the.8th cent. Study of early .medieval remains. in 
Tadžikistan: received a new impetus which led to the-collapse of such a rigid theory. 

The extremely abundant material unearthed by digging. at Piandzikent has been studied 
and published by A. Ju. Jakubovskij,.M. M. D’jakonov, A. M. Belenickij.and other mem- 
bers of their team (?). The work.of A. M. Belenickij is to be rated of signal importance: 
under his direction it has been possible to carry out excavations over a broad’ sector of the 
eastern half of this gorodisée. 

At the end of the 5th and. the bonus of the 6th cent. there ue here an abun 
settlement of notable proportions: < Lower Piandzikent > (*). Bur.tlie main constructions | 
brought to light and the material they contain belong to < Upper Piandzikent » (ranging 
from the middle of the. 7th, to the seventies of the 8th, cent. (^*). -On this site dwellings 
as-well as public buildings including temples, funerary constructions and so on, were laid 
bare. Extensive material of great significance for a knowledge of the. architecture of’ the 
Early Middle Ages and the relative type of building was examined in detail by V. L. Voro- 
nina (?). . In as many as 60 rooms traces of mural frescoes or fragments of them. were 
discovered, and even well-preserved paintings: seven rooms contained examples | of carved 
wood and terracotta sculpture. A. Ju. Jakubovskij, M. M. D'jakonov, and A. M. Bélenickij 
took part in this research and the publications of the first artistic finds; P.I Kostroy was 
concerned with the technique of PiandZikent painting and sculpture, their preservation and 
restoration; while V. L. -Voronina concentrated on the architectural decoration. The attis- 
tic monuments discovered during the last decade and a half have. been studied and partly 
published by A. M. Belenickij. 

B. Ja. Staviskij for ten years have been studying the basin of the upper ZeravSan, a 
region whose culture and history are closely bound up with PiandZikent. .In fhis area about 
fifty odd monuments of the Early Middle Ages have come to light. 

. The excavations on -the site of Gardoni-Hisor (12 km. from the castle on Mount Mug) 
near to the village of Madm, stand out among recent work of exploration in this territory. 
An extensive ‘construction, of the so-called, « palace > - type, has-been explored here; in the 
course of excavation numerous fragments of charred wood with a richly, carved ` decoration 


3 ~ 


were discovered (*°). 


(42) Cf. the collective works: Zivopis’ drevnego (45) V. L. Voronina,. Problemy- rannesredneve- 


PjandzZikenta, Moskva, 1954, and Skul’ ptura i živo- kovogo goroda Srednej Azii-(po dannym arbeolo- 
pis’ drevnego Pjandzikenta, Moskva, 1959. - gii), report on het’ own doctoral thesis, Moskva, 
(43) B. I. MARšAK, < Otcet o rabotah na ob’ekte 1961 (bibliographical list, ibid.; p.-31); Ip:, < Arhi- 
XII za 1955-60 gg. », TrT AE, IV, p. 243: tektura drevnego Pendiikenta (rezul' ati. raskopok 
(44) O. G. Bor:šAKov; «.Otéet o raskopkah se- 1954-1959 gg.) >, TrT AE, IV. 
vero-vostocnoj -časti ob’ekta JII >, TrT'AE, IV, PP. (4°) B. Ja. STAVISKIJ, « Arheologiteskie raboty 
116-20;-B. Ja. Sravisxy, < Raskopki kvartala Zi- v bassejne Magian-Sary:v 1957 g.»; AR,'V; Ib., 
li$É znati v jugo-vostocnoj časti Pendzikentskogo « Raboty Magianskoj gruppy. v 1958 g.», AR, VI; 
gorodišča (obekt MD v. 1951- rad EE. », ibid., In, < Osnovnye etapy osvoenija .zemledel' éeskim 
pp. 168-78. . i tiaseleniem - gornyh..rajonov .verhnego. ZeravSana 
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Every year since 1955, N. N. Negmatov has been conducting excavations on a group 
of early medieval sites in the region of Sahristan. Work has been completed at Kahkaha II, 
Urta-Kurgan and Cil-Hudzra, but is still in progress at Kahkaha I. 


Kahkaha II is a small fortress with a three-storeyed castle dungeon. Its rooms were 
ornamented with paintings and carved wood, fragments of the latter being preserved in a 
charred state. Urta-Kurgan is a two-storeyed castle of very intriguing construction. This 
building was also decorated with paintings (the fragments being preserved) as well as carved 
wood (surviving in a charred state, here too). 


Not far from Sahristan excavations were carried out on a site called Cil-Hudzra 
(< Forty Cells >). Its central section turned out to be a two-storeyed castle referable to the 
5th-6th cent. but partly inhabited also in later times down to the 11th-12th cent. Once 
again traces of mural frescoes and carved wood came to light. The Soghdian paintings on 
boards discovered here are of major importance. The state of preservation of buildings is 
surprisingly good; consequently it is possible to observe alike the individual architectural 
features and the overall appearance of the architectural complex in its entirety. | 


On the citadel of the gorodišče of Kahkaha I excavation is being concentrated on a 
palace-complex consisting of large rooms and a network of corridors. The building was 
originally decorated with mural frescoes. Of remarkable interest is the representation (un- 
fortunately badly preserved) of the subject known as Roman wolf with the twins (^). This 
tepresentation has given rise to many and complex problems not only from the iconographical 
point of view, but also, chiefly even, from the historical cultural one. The presence of such 
a motif needs to be considered — according to Negmatov — in close connection with the 
diffusion, extraordinarily ancient in the Orient, of the myth concerning a royal child (or royal 
children) nourished by a wolf (*'55). 

In another region of northern Tadžikistan — Isfara — E. A. Davidovié explored in 
detail the intficate history and fortification system of the castle of Kalai-Bolo which was 
already standing during the early medieval period (°°). 


(Kuhistana) >, Materialy po otdeleniju etnografi, I, HodzZentsko-UsruSanskogo otrjada v 1960 g.», AR, 
1, Leningrad, 1961; Ip., < Raboty Magianskoj grup- VIII; N. N. Necmatov, S. G. HmMev’nicxy, Sred- 
py v 1959 g. x, AR, VII; Ib., < Raboty Magianskoj nevekovij Sabristan, I, Dušanbe, 1966, N. Neg- 


gruppy v 1961 g. >, AR, IX. matov, < "Kapitolyskaja volcica” v Tadžikistane >, 
(47) N. N. NEGMATOV, < O rabotah Hodzentsko- Nauka i zizn’, 1968, I. 

Usrusanskogo otrjada v 1955 g. >, AR, III; Ib, < O (47bis) For a detailed investigation on this prob- 

rabotah HodzZentsko-UsruSanskogo otrjada v 1956 lem, see G. BINDER, Die Aussetzung Kuros und 


g.» AR, IV; Ib., «O rabotah Hod£entsko-Usru- Romulus, Meisenheim/Glan, 1964, and the helpful 
Sanskogo otrjada v 1957 g. >, AR, V; Ib., < Raboty review of this work, by J. AsMussEN, Orientali- 
HodZentsko-Usrusanskogo otrjada v 1958 g.», AR, stische Literaturzeitung, LXII, 5-6, 1967, pages 
VII; In, « Arheologiceskie raskopki v Sahrista- 281-286; A. D. H. Brvar, < A Parthian Amulet >, 
ne», Materialy vtorogo soveséanija arheologov i BSOAS, XXX, 1967, pp. 512 ff; useful information 
etnografov Srednej Azii, Moskva-Leningrad, 1959; can be found also in the reference book by S. 


Ip., < O rabotah Severo-Tadzikistanskogo otrjada v TuHoMPsoN, Motif-Index of Folk Literature, I, 
. 1961 g. >, AR, IX; N. N. Necmarov, T. I. ZEJMAL, Bloomington, 1955. 
« Usruganskij zamok v Sahristane », SA, 1959, 2; (48) E. A. Davipovié, < Raskopki zamka Kalai- 


N. N. Necmartov, E. D. Satrovsxya, < O rabotah Bolo >, TrTAE, III. 
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In southern Tadzkistan the exploration of early medieval monuments is being directed 
by B. A. Litvinskij. In this area, my postgraduate and collaborator T. I. Zejmal" carried out 
small-scale excavations on the site of Kofir-Kala and at Kolhozabad (*°). The bulk of the work 
has been carried out at Adzina-Tepe near to Kurgan-Tjube. Adzina-Tepe is a Buddhist mon- 
astery (sazgbarama) dating from the 7th to the Ist half of the 8th cent. There are two parts 
to this complex: the < temple > (with the s/Zpa) and the monastery. Its architecture is 
uncommonly interesting. The walls and ceilings were covered with frescoes and clay sculp- 
tures adorned the plinths of the sanctuaries and other rooms (fig. 5): a seated Buddha and a 
number of Bodhisattvas, devatà's, monks, etc. were among the figures portrayed. In 1966 
the essential portion of a sculpture representing the Buddha in nirvana was brought to light: 
it is 12 m. long (figs. 6-8). 

As a result of the excavations of AdZina-Tepe, our knowledge has been extended by 
the addition of a series of masterpieces of Buddhist art: and I propose designating this new 
and formerly unknown sector of Central Asian Art with the term Tocharian-Buddhist art (°°) 
(fig. 9). | 

The present selective'survey of excavations and monuments relating to Early Medieval 
Tadzikistan — to which should be added all the sites discovered and examined by our 
colleagues in the other Central-Asian republics, above all Varahša and Balalyk-Tepe — 
clearly proves that we cannot justifiably speak of a decline of any sort in urban life and 
Central Asian culture during the 6th, 7th, and ist half of the 8th cent.; that is, on the eve 
and during the course of the Arab conquest. Furthermore, it is manifest that the standard 
and extent of urban life in that age, at least in some of its aspects, far surpassed that exist- 
ing in the West at the beginning and during the early centuries of the Christian Era. 


It is a well-known fact that the feudal cities of Central Asia, in the 10th-12th cent., 
far surpassed those of Western Europe; for they were great centres of trade, handicrafts and 
culture (°). The origin of such a flourishing urban life was lost amidst the mists of enigma 
and hypothesis, and this was still true on the eve of the excavations of ancient PiandZikent. 
A. Ju. Jakubovskij metaphorically called ancient Piandzikent a singular laboratory where one 
should study problems connected with the formation of a feudal stratum and, in detail, of 
a feudal city. In fact, when excavation placed a part of the urban Sabristan before our 
eyes, many old ideas, till then deemed valid, were seen to be out-of-date. This problem was 
painstakingly examined by A. M. Belenickij (7). We merely wish to point out that the 


(139) B. A. Lrrvinsxy, E. GurjAMova, T. I. Bor'íAkov, < Srednaja Azija v period Karahanidov > 


ZEJMAL’, < Raboty otrjada po sbory materialov dlja Istorija Tadzikskogo naroda, II, 1, Moskva, 1964. 
sostavlenija arheologiéskoj karty (1956) >, AR, IV; (52) A, M. BzrENICKI], < Iz itogov poslednih let 
T. I. Zeymav’, < Raboty Vah&skoj gruppy Hut- raskopok Drevnego PendZikenta >, SA, 1965, 3. 
tal’skogo otrjada v 1957 g >. AR, V.. Many connected problems are dealt with by V. L. 

(5°) B. A. Lrrvinsxy, T. I. ZEJMAL’, < Raskop- Voronina, though in a slightly different way. Cf. 
ki í razvedka v Južnom Tadžikistane >, AR, IX. V. L. VonoNIiNA, < Rannesrednevekovyj gorod 

(31) B. A. Lirvinsxyy, < O nekotoryh momentah Srednej Azii », SA, 1959, 1, and the report on her 
razvitija srednevekovogo goroda Srednej Azii », own doctoral thesis cited above, note 45. 


IOON AN TadiSSR, 4, 1953, p. 63; O. S. 
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origin and formation of the suburb (rabad) even in pre-Arab times (though at first the artisan 
industry did not predominate there) can be considered proven and undisputed. It is now 
clear that the Sabristan had a compact character but not that of an adjunct or ‘appendage 
of signorial estate, and that the Sabristan of early medieval times was. not at all a cluster 
of dwellings inhabited by the nobility and the servants in their employ, for most of it 
consisted of constructions occupied by small artisan and trading enterprises. Basing himself 
on these premisses, A. M. Belenickij draws the justifiable conclusion that already at a remote 
stage of feudal evolution, that is, in the 7th-8th cent., the cities of Central Asia served as 
centres of trade and handicrafts. Already at that time the urban artisan industry could 
count on a market not only in towns but also in surrounding farming areas. 


The material forthcoming from the excavation of early medieval sites in Tadžikistan is 
of particular significance because in a full and striking manner it illustrates nearly all 
aspects of the material culture of urban populations from the 6th-8th cent. The remains 
of various branches of artisan production, constructions of an architectural and practical 
nature, various types of domestic furnishing, weapons and specimens of jewellery — all 
have been brought to light by excavation. Meanwhile, excavations in various regions of 
Tadzikistan complement one another, and, concurrently, individual historical and cultural 
provinces are taking shape, the extent alike of their affinities and differences growing 
clearer. 


We cannot, here, dwell upon the results of research devoted to the architecture of the 
Early Middle Ages. We may merely remark that early medieval architecture already con- 
tained, in fully developed form, several features and patterns that were to have a key role 
in the building art of a full-blown feudal age. Thus a fact running counter to opinions for- 
merly current has been thrown into relief by the Adzina-Tepe excavations: the fully devel- 
oped design of the courtyard with four iwān was already a feature of Buddhist constructions 
in southern Central Asia in a pre-Arab epoch. In my view it arose as the result of a blend- 
ing of Indo-Buddhist traditions on the one hand with Central-Asian and Iranian traditions 
on the other. Such a pattern is a characteristic feature of some main types of public 
building in Moslem Central Asia and the Orient as such, and especially of the madrasa. 
Literary sources, however, tell us that the Moslem madrasa made its appearance in Central 
Asia in the 10th cent. But a detailed comparison between the internal structure, functions 
and scholastic regulations of the sangharama (the Buddhist monasteries) and the Moslem 
madrasa aftords evidence of their connexion that was, morever, known to medieval authors. 
In this way, the origin of the Moslem madrasa in Central Asia cannot be detached from the 
wider Buddhist background which proved a support for Islam in the southern part of Central 
Asia and in Afghanistan. And further: the distinctive constructional feature of Adzina-Tepe 
— the tiny discharging arch galleries — must be borne in mind if we wish to examine the 
question of the origin of the galleries of mausoleum of the Samanids. 

It may be said that the discovery of these mural frescoes, sculpture and intaglio work 
in wood has infinitely enriched our concept of the art and cultural level of medieval figura- 
‘tive work and thrown new light on the early stages of its development. The wealth of 
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figurative subjects and the careful elaboration of detail mean that these artistic monuments 
complete the picture that had: been pieced together from a study of other excavated objects 
and literary sources. But their importance does not end here; they constitute highly signifi- 
cant data for the study of the ideology of the pre-Moslem period and the relations between 
it and the following culture of the TadZiks and other peoples of Central Asia. As far as 
Soghdia is concerned, this problem has been dealt with by A. M. Belenickij (?). I myself 
have published a work on the History of Buddhism in Central Asia. 


6) Archaeology and Ethnogenesis of the Tadzik People 


The artistic achievements of Tadžikistan in the Early Middle Ages are of great conse- 
quence for the study of the History of Art and Culture in the Orient as a whole. Even at 
the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th cent. illustrious works of art were being 
discovered in eastern Turkestan as a result of expeditions by Russian, German, British, 
French and Japanese scholars. Publication of these works of painting and sculpture gave 
tise to a flood of literature, but such was the nature of this archaeological research that 
exact dating of these complexes could not be achieved. By contrast, Central Asiatic monu- 
ments of painting and sculpture, brought to light by excavations based on modern methods, 
are all provided with a dating that has been rigorously worked out. They likewise prove 
a yardstick for an overall dating of works of art discovered in neighbouring regions of the 
Orient. Nor is this all, for scholars studying the painting of eastern Turkestan — Von Le 
Coq, F. Sarre and others, for instance — by bringing to bear the fruits of their icono- 
graphic research, detected a strong < Iranian > trend. Subsequent discoveries in Central Asia 
revealed that, in reality, the immense role played by the Central Asian cultural tradition as 
regards East Turkestan art and its development accounted for this phenomenon. Not long 
ago M. Bussagli showed how the art of eastern Turkestan in many respects seemed like an 
« echo > of the art of Central Asia (°*). 

The influence exerted by Central Asian om eastern Turkestan art occurred against a 
historical background that, in my view, is to be explained by the fact that, at least from 


(53) A. M. BELENICKIJ, < Voprosy ideologii i as independent ones neither Central Asian art, 
kul'tov Sogda po materialam Pjandzikentskih nor East-Turkestan art. Central Asian art, accord- 
hramov », in Zivopis’ Drevnego Pjandzikenta, ing to his opinion, «..was in many ways an 
Moskva, 1954; A. M. BELENITSKY, < Ancient Picto- extension of forms and: motifs of Sasanian and 
tial and Plastic Arts and the Shah-nama », Trudy classic origin with some slight admixture of Indian 
dvadcat' pjatogo metdunarodnogo kongressa vostoko- elements », and he defines it in the following 
vedov, III, Moskva, 1963. terms: «infiltration of Iranian, Indian, and clas- 

(54) M. Bussacıı, The Painting of Central Asia, sical elements that combine to form a provincial 
Geneva, 1963. One among the best experts in synthetic reflection of all of these sources». I 


Buddhist art, B. Rowland, in his review of Bus- hold in the greatest respect the works of Prof. B. 
sagli's work (HJAS, XXV, 1964-65, pp. 248-252) Rowland, but this outlook of his appears to me ` 
wrote: «Perhaps the chief fault of Bussagli’s as being absolutely wrong, since it does not at 
book is the assumption that there is such a thing all agree with facts. 

as Central Asian painting ». He does not recognize 
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the Bronze Age, eastern Turkestan, from a historical and cultura] point of view, was part 
of Central Asia. The population of this region was largely formed of Saka and Ussun tribes 
and was identical to that of Central Asia. In the early centuries of the Christian era, 
ethnic bonds widened following Soghdian colonization. The spread of Buddhism in eastern 
Turkestan was bound up with the name of the Parthian An Shih-Kao (2nd cent. A.D.). The 
fact that he taught Central Asian chemistry and astronomy to the population of eastern 
Turkestan is less well-known. The powerful stream of cultural influences that reached 
eastern Turkestan from Parthia, Bactria and Soghdia in the early centuries of the Christian 
eta led, in particular, to the spread of the Parthian technique of decoration with clay 
sculptures, etc. 

The fully medieval city has been made the object of careful study. The most plentiful 
source of material of this kind has been Hul’buk, the capital of the Huttal’ region, where 
excavation was begun in 1953 by E. A. Davidovié and the present wiiter. The scholar 
exploring this city, E. Guljamova (she was collaborating with the South Tadzik team) 
charted the planimetry of the palace and studied its history (two periods: 10th and 11th- 
12th cent.) as well as the furnishings, amazingly plentiful and consisting of glass and ter- 
racotta vases, and all the other objects which included ivory chess pieces (°°) (figs. 10, 11). 
Exploration at Hul’buk gives a fairly complete idea of a feudal city of Central Asia and of 
its day-to-day life. 

Mention must also be made of the excavations by N. N. Negmatov at Cil-Duhtaron 
which have built up an overall picture of a site inhabited in the Middle Ages; of the ex- 
cavations on Han-Jajla, a high-mountain medieval village; and lastly, of the detailed inves- 
tigations into the historical topography of the most important urban centre of northern 
Tadžikistan, HodZent (present-day Leninabad) (5*). 


7) Medieval Mining and Artisan Industries 


Some aspects of the economic life of the Middle Ages were also subjected to penetrat- 
ing ‘analysis. For example, B. A. Litvinskij published a series of studies on the history 
of mining industry in medieval Central Asia; some of them, more general in character, dealt 
with the technique of extracting and transforming the riches of the soil into metal (*). The 
technique of the metallurgy of silver in the Middle Ages forms a branch of this subject and 


(55) B. A. Lrrvius&r;, E. A. DAvIpoviIš, < Pred- (5°) N. N. Ngemarov, T. I. ZeEyMAv’, < Raskop- 
varitel'nyj otéet o rabotah Huttal’skogo otrjada na ki na Tirmizak-Tepe >, IOON AN TadzSSR, I (24), 
territorii Kuljabskoj oblasti v 1953 g.», Doklady 1961; N. N. NzgcMATOV, < K istorii HodZentskoj 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, II; E. GurjgAMOova, < Ra- citadeli >, IOON AN TadzSSR, I (28), 1962. 
skopki citadeli na gorodi8te Hul’buk v 1957 g. >, (9) B. A. Lyrvinsxyy, Drevnejtie  stranicy 
AR, VI; In, O rabotah Kuljabskogo otrjada na istorii gornogo dela Tadžikistana i drugih respublik 
. gorodiste Hul’buk v 1960 g.», AR, VIII; I», Srednej Azii, Stalinabad, 1954; Ibp., < Iz arheolo- 
< Raskopki v Hul'buke v 1961 g.», AR, IX; Ip, gi¢eskih materialov po istorii srednevekovoj gornoj 
< Sahmatnye figury s gorodigéa Hul’buk >, IOON tehniki Srednej Azii (preimu&éestvenno IX-XII 
AN TadzSSR, I (22), 1960; Ip., « Steklo s goro- vv.) >, Tr AN TadzSSR, XXVII, 1954. 
dišča Hul’buk >, IOON AN TadZSSR, I (24), 1961. 
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has been studied by M. A. Bubnova, whose research has led to very interesting conclu- 
sions (°°), We, too, have had to concern ourselves with this question, enquiring into the 
oldest metallurgical technique as regards copper (°°). 

While on exploration to identify the old mines of northern and central Tadzikistan and 
also of the Pamirs, M. A. Bubnova carried out extensive excavation of the Kani-Mansur 
mining sites and of the ancient mining-trading complex of Bazar-Dar recently discovered by 
geologists in the eastern Pamirs: it is situated at a height of 3,800 m. On the gorodišče 
of Bazar-Dar (10th-12th cent.) some materials of exceptional rarity in Central Asian archae- 
ology were found: a rich collection of varied fabrics as well as products in felt, skin, fur, 
and wood, etc. And more than 40 paper documents in an excellent state of preservation 
were also found to boot. 

Marked success was achieved by my postgraduate E. V. Sajko during her research work 
into the history and technology of pottery manufacture. Her investigation led her to use 
various methods elaborated by the natural sciences, and she also made the most of hints 
supplied by Oriental literary sources (alchemistic treatises on mineralogy, etc.) (°). Two 
monographs dealing with pottery from the 8th-12th cent. have already appeared (°); they 
throw light on a mass of problems bound up with every aspect of pottery production. 

Research work in the field of medieval architecture is not very substantial in com- 
parison. In this field, too, scientific methods only got developed after the organization of 
the TAE (Tadzik Archaeological Expedition) and the sector of Archaeology and Numis- 
matics. For scientific ends a number of illustrious monuments were discovered such as the 
constructions at Sajat (A. M. Belenickij), Hodža Nahéran (B. A. Litvinskij); the mausoleum 
of Muhammad Boššaro and the monuments of Hissar (L. S. Bretanickij) were examined in 
detail. A fine contribution to the study of medieval architecture was that given by V. L. 
Voronina who has provided us with an excellent description of the wood sculptures of the 
upper Zeravían and of some architectural monuments. In the last few years im this same 
valley of the Zeravsan, A. M. Muhtarov has discovered some new excellent specimens of 
intaglio work. In the kišlak (village) of Corku a medieval construction, with its interior 
decoration in carved wood completely preserved, was brought to light (°). Till then, noth- 
ing like it had ever been found in Central Asia. 


(35) M. A. Busnova, < K istorii metallurgii srednevekovoj gonéarnoj peči v Vaháskoj doline >, 
serebra v Srednej Azii», IOON AN TadzSSR, I Doklady Akademii nauk Tadzikskoj SSR, V, 1, 
(24), 1961; Ip., < Izvle&enie serebra kupelirovaniem 1962; Ip., < Tehnologija keramiki srednevekovyh 
v Srednej Azii v IX-XI vv. >, IOON AN TadzSSR, masterov >, in the collective work Arheologija i 


I (28), 1962. estestvennye nauki, Moskva, 1965; Ip., < O tehno- 
(5°) B. A. Lrrvinsxyy, A. P. OKLADNIKOV, V. A. logii obZiga keramiceskih izdelij srednevekovyh 

RANOV, op. cit. in note 16. sredneaziatskih masterov >, IOON AN TadZSSR, I 
(€) E. V. Sayxo, «Iz opyta primenenija mi- (39), 1965. l 

kroskopičeskogo metoda issledovanija k izuceniju (€) E. V. Sajko, < Glazury keramiki Srednej 


srednevekovoj stedneaziatskoj keramiki », IOON Azii VIII-XII vv.», Tr AN TadzSSR, XXXVI, 
AN TadzSSR, I (22), 1960; Ip., < Nekotorye 1963; Ib., Istorija tehnologii keramiteskogo remesla’ 
voprosy tehnologii angoba srednevekovoj sredne- Srednej Azii VII-XII vv., Dušanbe, 1966. 
aziatskoj keramiki >, IOON AN TadzSSR, I (28), (9?) A. Munrarov, Rez’ba po derevy v doline 
1962; In, < Glazuri keramiceskih fragmentov iz Zeravsana, Moskva, 1966. 
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8) Numismatics 


Numismatics is of vast importance in archaeological and historical research in Tadii- 
kistan. Work in this field is going on both in the USSR and abroad. Suffice it to recall 
that the chronology of Bactria-Tocharistan during the 1st half of the 1st millennium of the 
Christian era and to some extent also the chronology of the other regions of Tadžikistan 
and Central Asia is based on Kusana and Kusàána-Sassanian coins. The chronological limits 
of the reign of individual Kusana and Kusana-Sassanian sovereigns is, however, well known 
to be the subject of unending debate. Thus the start of the reign of the famous Kusana 
king, Kaniska is placed by various scholars within chronological limits ranging from the year 
78 to the year 278 A.D., and the dates of the other sovereigns change correspondingly (°°). 
Whichever of these two limits is chosen, the dating of all the archaeological complexes is 
changed by at least two centuries! 

In the last few years Kusana numismatics has become the subject of deep enquiry by 
Soviet (“) and foreign (°) experts alike. Accordingly, the hope has arisen that Kusana 
chronology may at last be placed on solid foundations thanks to a general consideration of 
all accessible sources. 

For a good many years now coins with Soghdian inscriptions found during excavations 
in Tadžikistan — in particular at Piandzikent, but also in other localities — have been 
studied by O. I. Smirnova. In her own words, this is <... à new source supplying indis- 
pensable additional clues for a more precise understanding of the chronological questions, 
titles and political situation of Soghdia... » in this period (°°). The outcome of this is that 
it has become even-clearer that Soghdian coins are data for obtaining a clearer notion of the 
social and economic conditions of this people. We are indebted to O. I. Smirnova for the 
publication of a series of studies tending in this direction as well as for the catalogue of the 
coins frone Piandzikent (^). Investigation into Tocharian coins from early medieval AdZina- 
Tepe is the special task of V. A. Livšic. 

The archaeological and numismatics branch is extensively engaged in collecting and 
registering old coins. They are subjected to meticulous examination so that they can be 


(°) E. V. ZEJMAĽ’, «Problemy kuSanskoj iz sobranija Instituta istorii, arheologii i etnografii 
hronologii i monety >, Tezisy dokladov - jubilejnoj AN Tadzikskoj SSR >, IOON AN TadzSSR, I (22), 
naučnoj sessi, Leningrad, 1964; R. GÓBL, < Zwei 1960; Ib., Kušanskoe carstvo po numismaticeskim 
neue Termini für ein zentrales Datum der alten dannym, report on his own doctoral thesis, Le- 
Geschichte Mittelasiens, Jahr des Kušankönigs Ka- ningrad, 1965. 
niška >, Anzeiger der pbil-bist. Klasse der Oester- (€) R. GósL, «Die Münzprágung der Kušan 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1964, 7, von Vima Kadphises bis Bahram IV », in F. 
p. 144. If also the old datings are taken into con- ALTHEIM, R. STIEHL, Finanzgeschichte der Spátan- 
sideration, the span of time becomes even wider: tike, Frankfurt/Main, 1957. 

W. M. McGovern, The Early Empires of Central (99) O. I. SMIRNOVA, < Sogdijskie monety kak 
Asia, New York, 1939, p. 485. novyj istocnik dlja istorf Srednej Azii », Sovetskij 

(°4) M. E. Masson, < ProishoZdenie bezymjan- Vostok, VI, 1949, p. 359. 
nogo “carja carej-velikogo spasitelja” », Trudy (67) O. I. SMIRNOVA, Katalog monet s gorodišča 
Sredneaziatskogo gosudarstvennogo universiteta, n. Pendžikent (materialy 1949-1956 gg.), Moskva, 


s., XI, 1950; E. V. ZEJMAL', < Kušanskie monety. 1963. 
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used as a very important historical source. In fact this branch happens to be the largest 
centre in the whole of the Soviet Union for research connected with the medieval numis- 
matics of Central Asia. E. A. Davidovit has carried out a whole series of investigations 
over a span of time extending from the 9th-10th to the 17th-18th cent.; and they embrace 
the entire field of medieval numismatics in Central Asia (°). 


This research has three main directions which we shall now indicate. The first consists 
in the study of the concrete historical origins of coins and monetary circulation in Central 
Asia considered as factors in the problem of the production of goods and trade. As E. A. 
Davidovié writes, a concrete historical analysis of the source of money reveals the crisis of 
monetary circulation. Such an analysis enables us to follow closely the individual, specific 
peculiarities characterizing monetary circulation in different periods as such, and to clarify, 
too, the objective causes and presuppositions underlying the constitution of these peculiari- 
ties. It also allows us to reconstruct the conflict between different social classes and 
between the various groups inside the ruling class in their different relations with the finan- 
cial policy of the central authority; and lastly, it permits us to clarify another question: if, 
and to what extent, medieval economists were aware of this, and the forms taken by the 
exploitation of monetary circulation as an additional instrument of feudal enslave- 
ment, etc. (°°). 

The second direction taken by research consists in the study of some feudal institu- 
tions, of state organization, and the consolidation of the feudal hierarchy. A relevant 
outcome of this, for example, has been the revision of an opinion formerly dominant in 
scientific circles, about the granting of feudal service and feudal relations from the 9th to 
the 12th cent. This investigation has shown that in the kingdom of the Samanids, feudal 
relations were much more mature and widespread than had seemed likely in the past. Ac- 
cordingly, several notions haye been modifed especially in assessing the specific role of 
landed property and as regards state organization (7). E. A. Davidovič hefself achieved 
important results and a deeper, more tangible historical understanding of Central Asian 


(°) E. A. Davmpovié, Numismaticeskie dannye Moskva, 1960; Ip., < Materialy dlja harakteristiki 


po social’no-economiceskoj i politiCeskoj istorii ekonomiki i social’nyh otnoSenij v Srednej Azii 
Srednej Azii X-XVIII vv. report on his own AVI v.», IOON AN TadzSSR, I (24), 1961; Ib., 
doctoral thesis, Du$anbe-Moskva, 1964. < Materialy dlja harakteristiki Cekana i obra&cenii 

(99) E. A. Davipovié, < K voprosu o kurse i sredneaziatskih mednyh monet XV v. >, Numizma- 
obrascenii serebrjanyh monet v gosudarstve Šejba- tika i epigrafika, V, 1965; In. < Materialy dlja 
nidov (XVI v.)», Trudy Sredneaziatskogo gosu- harakteristiki deneZnoj reformy Ulugbeka >, in Iz 
darstvennogo universiteta, n.s., XI, 1950; Ip, istorii epohi Ulugbeka, Taškent, 1965; Ip., < De- 
«Dve deneZnye reformy v gosudarstve Sejbanidov >, neZnoe obrascenie v Maverannahre pri Samanidah », 
ibid., XXIII, 1951; Ip., < Nekotorye čerty obragte- Numizmatika i epigrafika, VI, 1966; In, < O 
nija mednyh monet v Srednej Azii konca XV-XVI . vremeni maksimal'nogo razvitija tovarno-deneZnyh 
vv. », IOON AN TadzSSR, III, 1953; Ip., < De otnosenij v srednevekoroj Srednej Azii», Narody 
neZnaja reforma Sejbani-hana (iz istorii sredne- Azii i Afriki, 1965, 6; Ib., Istorija monetnogo 
aziatskoj ekonomiki v XVI v.) >, Tr AN TadzSSR, dela Srednej azii XVII-XVIII vv., Dušanbe, 1964. 
XII, 1954; Ib., «K organizacii obmena mednyh _ (°) E. A. Davipovié, < Numizmatiteskie mate- 
monet v Srednej Azii konca XV - načala XVI v. >, rialy dlja istorii razvitija feodaPnyh otnošenij v 


Tr AN TadzSSR, CXX, 1960; Iv., Iz oblasti denež- Srednej Azii pri Samanidah >, Tr AN TadtSSR, 
nogo obraščenija v Srednej Azii XI-XII vv., II, XXVII, 1954. 
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feudalism mainly through her analysis of numismatic and literary sources relating to other 
periods. , | 


The third direction of research is towards the use of coins for deciding or clarifying a 
number of problems related to isolated moments of political history, historical geography, 
and so on (7). It would be difficult to overrate the contribution of this cycle of numismatic 
research, for by this means many problems of the medieval history of Central Asia have 
been solved or taken nearer to a solution. 


Closely associated with archaeological and numisniatic research is the scientific work of 
A. Muhtarov relating to the study, deciphering and historical importance of medieval epi- 
graphical records. About 300 such texts have been found covering a span of time stretch- 
ing from the 11th to the beginning of the 20th cent, and as yet are only partly pub- 
lished (°°). | : | 

Within the framework of ancient history and ancient cultural history, the archaeological 
and numismatic exploration of Tadžikistan is of conspicuous importance — not only for 
Tadžikistan itself, but also for the other republics of Central Asia and neighbouring areas. 
These auxiliary disciplines of historiography have found large-scale embodiment in the 
Istorija tadtikskogo naroda already published in several volumes and also in school and 
university manuals devoted to the history of the Soviet Socialist TadZik Republic. Archae- 
ological research in Tadžikistan continues to arouse keen interest also abroad where in 
recent years ample summaries of archaeology in the republic have been published (^). 


B. A. LITVINSKIJ 


(71) E. A. Davipovic, < Numizmaticeskie mate- kamnjah v verhov'jah Zarafšana >, Tr AN TadZSSR, 
tialy dlja hronglogii i genealogii sredneaziatskih CXX; Ib., Nadpisi s imenem Babura v verbov'jab 
Karahanidov >, Numismatiteskij sbornik, 2 (Trudy Zarafsana, Moskva, 1960. 

Gosudarstvennogo istori¢eskogo muzeja, XXVI), (78) G. Frumxin, «Archaeology in Soviet 
Moskva, 1957. Central Asia. Tadzhikistan », Central Asian Review, 
(72) A. Muutrarov, «Nadpisi na skalah i XII, 3, 1964. 


(*) The following abbreviations have also been SSSR | 
used: | = TKLA = Turkestanskij kružok ljubiteley arheo- 
AR = Arheologiéeskie raboty y Tadžikistane — logit. 

IOON AN TadzSSR = Izvestija Otdelenija Tr AN TadzSSR = Trudy Akademii nauk 
obscestvennyh nauk Akademii nauk  Tadzik- Tadzikskoj SSR 

skoj SSR TrTAE = Trudy Tadzikskoj arbeologiceskoj 
MIA = Materialy i issledovanija po arheologii ekspedicii l 


Editor's note: This article bas first appeared in Russian (< Arheologija Tadžikistan za 
gody Sovetskoj vlasti ») in Sovetskaja Arheologija, 1967, 3, pp. 106-123, with 4 illustrations. 
Its publication in our Journal bas been made possible by tbe courtesy of the Author, to 
whom we render our best thanks. The translation is due to Dr G. Glaesser. 
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Harappans, Ochre Ware and the Copper Hoards 


‘In October, 1949, a new type of pottery < ill-fired, thick, ochre washed ware — mainly 
bits with worh out edges », which is now commonly designated as Ochre Coloured Pottery 
(OCP) was excavated for the first time by B.B. Lal from Bisauli and Rajpur Parsu, two 
copper hoard sites in Badaun and Bijnor districts of U.P. Soundings were made at these 
places in order to affiliate the copper hoard implements to some definite culture if possible. 
The copper hoard implements found from time to time were regarded by Heine Geldern as 
« the archaeological traces of the Vedic Aryans ». Stuart Piggot supported him at first but 
later changed his view and regarded the copper tools as belonging to the Harappan refugees 
who moved eastward after the break-up of the Harappan civilization. Lal made a typological 
and technological study of these copper implements and together with the evidence of Hasti- 
napura excavations, reached the conclusion that the tools belong neither to the Aryans nor 
to the Harappans but to an altogether different people — the ancestors of the Proto-Aus- 
traloid tribes who occupied the region before the advent of the Painted Grey Ware (PGW) 
people. The copper hoard implements were tentatively associated with the illfired, ochre- 
washed thick ware which existed at Hastinapura also underlying the strata containing the 
PGW, which Lal associated with the early Aryans in India. “The discovery of a copper 
hoard and the occurrence of some red pottery deep under the ground at Bahadarabad in 
1952, the existence of similar pottery at Bhatpura and Manpur, possessing strong Harappan 
affinities and the evidence of a broken anthropomorphic figure in the Harappan levels at 
Lothal led Dr Y. D. Sharma conclude that the Ochre-ware Culture together with its copper 
hoards was < only a phase of Harappa ware »,« the last phase of the eastern movement of 
the decaying Harappa culture >. -Revising his earlier stand he now takes Manpur and 
Bhatpura to be Harappan sites and thinks that the copper hoard implements < were being 
supplied to the struggling Harappan people and others by local craftsmen >: The discovery 
and excavation of some OCP sites have thrown some welcome light on the problem and a 
fresh interpretation of the available data has .become a desideratum. 


The “family likeness? of some painted designs at Bara with those of a pre- Harappan 
culture at Kalibangan was recognised some time back. The pre-Harappan influence has been 
noted on the pottery found at Mudiala Kalan and Kathpalon, two Harappan sites in Ludh- 
iana and Jullundur Districts respectively. Baragaon in Saharanpur District has yielded ʻa 
copper ring of the type reported from Pondi, Bahadarabad and Jorwe, an unslipped Ochre- 
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coloured ware, ill-fired slipped ware as also the typical Harappan pottery with black 
painted designs on red surface with typical Harappan antiquities. The pottery shows pre- 
Harappan and Cemetery H influence also. Another OCP site in the same district, Am- 
bakheri, has also yielded pottery betraying Cemetery H influence, Bara type of vases with 
flanged rims and antiquities suggesting Harappan ancestry. According to S. P. Gupta, the 
Bahadarabad pottery assemblage includes both the Late Harappan and the OC wares. How 
did the pre-Harappan, Harappan and Cemetery H elements mingle in the OCP? What is the 
significance of the occurrence of Harappan and OC pottery together? | 

M. K. Dhavalikar has drawn certain conclusions from S. S. Sarkar’s report on the 
skeletal remains of the Harappan civilization. One of the main conclusions is that the Harap- 
pans came here in three waves. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to think that the first wave 
pushed some of the pre-Harappan people (who lived at Kalibangan and elsewhere) forward, 
or we may say that some of the pre-Harappan people who could not concile themselves with 
the new-comers moved forward. They left their original homes like refugees and settled 
.on the north-eastern fringes of the region occupied by the new-comers. They, however, did 
not remain totally uninfluenced by the Harappans. That is why we see a mingling of the 
pre-Harappan and Harappan traits at Mudiala Kalan, Kathpalon, etc. Being the settlements 
of refugees they did not flourish much and remained comparatively small towns where 
poor people lived with their cheap, simple and ungaudy cultural equipment. Excavations 
should be made at these sites and samples for Radiocarbon tests should be collected. An- 
other wave of the same Harappan came, as a result of which some of the orthodox and ir- 
` reconcilable earlier inhabitants moved forward or were pushed forward. These poor refugees 
produced the OCP which has sometimes been found along with the Harappan pottery that 
they might have brought with them when they fled from their original homes. Another possi- 
bility is that after some time, these refugees who used the OCP, improved their relations with 
the people who came in the subsequent waves and began living together at places like Bahada- 
tabad, Bargaon, Manpur, Bhatpura, etc. Some of the previous refugee settlements too would 
have been affected by the second wave as a consequence of which we see the pre-Harappan, 
Harappan, Cemetery H and some local traditions joining together in their new settlements; 
Since the push was from the western and north-western quarters, the result was the move- 
ment towards east and south-east of the refugees who lived in poorer conditions with their 
jejune cultural equipment. The fact that not even a single site has yielded the OCP superim- 
posed over the Harappan remains gives support to the hypothesis that the OCP culture was. 
contemporaneous with the Harappan culture. The distribution of the OCP sites on the fringes 
of the core of the Harappan zone or further east accounts for the desertion of the original 
homes and occupation of new places out of the central zone. The conditions in which they 
left their original homes and settled elsewhere well explains their poorer cultural equipment. 
Their relations with the Harappans and others are represented in the traditions met with in 
their relics. 


Now about the association of the OCP with copper hoards. The two were associated 
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together by Lal on the ground that the two sites he excavated to affiliate the known copper 
hoards from those places, both yielded the OCP. He, however, held this association only 
tentative. It was Dr Sharma who, on the evidence of copper implements and some red 
pottery from Bahadarabad, pottery showing Harappan affinities from Manpur and Bhatpura 
and the existence of a broken anthropomonphic figure in the Harappan levels at Lothal, held 
that the two — the OCP and the copper implements — are definitely to be associated with 
each other. There are, however, certain points which go against this association as a result 
‘of which Dr Sharma himself has revised his stand and does not associate the two. 

As indicated above, the Ochre-ware people were the refugees contemporaneous with 
the late Harappans and included amongst them the pre-Harappan, Harappan, Cemetery H 
and some local elements. We know that none of these people used any copper implements 
similar to those of copper hoard implements. The two categories are different typologically 
and technologically. So if the parent-tribes ‘did not know the copper hoard implements 
how could those who parted from them as refugees know of and manufacture those imple- 
‘ments suddenly? And why a sudden change from bronze to copper? The Ochre-ware 
people were poor people as evidenced by their cultural remains. It is very unlikely that 
they had the facilities and even perhaps the technical skill to smelt copper and make such 
tools. As suggested by Gupta the hoards originated somewhere in Bihar or Chhota Nagpur 
from where they moved into the Gangetic Valley. It was here that they evolved a few new 
types like the harpoons, swords and anthropomorphic figures which are not met with in the 
eastern region. Had they spread from west to east, there can be no reason to explain the 
absence of these types in the east. So the copper hoards cannot be associated with the OCP. 
Had the two been culturally associated together we could have got the OCP at almost all 
the sites which have yielded the copper hoards or reversely, copper implements from the 
sites yielding ochre ware. But it is not so. Many sites have been excavated but no copper 
hoard has as yet been obtained in regular excavations from any Ochre-ware site. The copper 
hoards belonged, as evinced by Lal, to the aboriginal tribes — the Proto-Australoids inha- 
biting the region at that time — and the OCP belonged to the Harappan refugees, At certain 
places they came in contact with each other and the result was the existence of the two at 
one place which led to their association. 

We thus see that the Ochre-ware people were the Harappan refugees, contempo- 
taneous with them and associated with the copper hoards chronologically but not culturally. 


DEVENDRA HANDA 
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Two Gandharan Reliquaries 


Much of the debate about the history of the Gandharan schooi of art centers around : 
opinions on the ages of the gold Bimarán Reliquary and the bronze Kanishka Reliquary. 
The former was discovered in Afghanistan and was reported in 1841. It is now in the 
British Museum. The bronze casket was discovered in 1909 and is now in the Peshawar 
Museum. Because of the importance of these examples of sculpture to theories about the 
chronology of Gandhiran art, it is desirable to establish their dates as precisely as possible. 
In this respect, there are three factors in their composition which possibly have evidence 
as to chronology: (1) iconography, (2) palaeography and epigraphy, (3) style of art and quality 
of execution. The archaeological evidence which is separate from these three considerations 
can be briefly summarized. The Bimaran Reliquary was found inside an inscribed steatite 
vase excavated from a stipa and in association with coins of Azes (I or II) in mint condi-- 
tion (1). The evidence of coin deposits is only terminus post quem, so that the gold rel- 
iquary could belong to any period of Buddhistic sculpture in Gandhára. The good condi- 
tion of the coins may be of some significance, but taken by itself that evidence is still 
inconclusive. The Kanishka Reliquary was found in the szZpa at Shah-ji-ki Dhert which has 
been identified as the st#pa of the great Kanishka celebrated in the accounts of Chinese pil- 
grims (°). A copper coin of this Kushāņa monarch was found with the casket. Accordingly, 
this- sculpture can be dated no earlier than the accession of Kanishka I. 


In. reviewing the past notices on the two reliquaries we will exclude opinjons of the 
pioneers in Gandharan studies because important evidence was not available to them. 
Besides this, there has been ample opportunity during the last three decades to improve 
on the earliest theories. Current opinions on the date of the Bimaran Reliquary (figs. 1-4) 
may be divided into two groups: those that favor a date no earlier than the 2nd or 3rd 
cent, A.D., and those advocating a date either before that of the Kanishka Reliquary or no 
later than the 1st cent. A.D. Benjamin Rowland, Jr., dates the gold sculpture to the 2nd 
or 3rd cent. A.D. because of the inset oblong panel carved on the pilasters in the relief 
scene. He argues that this device was a characteristic of late Kushāņa and post-Kushàna 
railing pillars (°). He develops this opinion further with the argument that the motif of 
figures in an arcade is borrowed from a Roman device which appeared in Roman Asiatic 


(1) H. H. WiLsoN, Ariana antiqua, London, D. B. SPOONER, < Sbah-j-ki-Dheri », ASIAR, 
1841, pp. 70-71. 1908-09, pp. 38-59. | 

(2) A. FoucuEn; < Notes sur la Géographie An- (3) B. RowLAND, «A Revised Chronology of 
cienne du Gandhára (Commentaire à un chapitre Gandhara Sculpture >, The Art Bulletin, ANDI, 
de Hiuen-tsang) >, BEFEO, I, 1901, pp. 322 ff.; 1936, p. 399. 
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sculpture in the 2nd cent. A.D. On this basis, the related sculptural mai in Gandhāra, 
and the Bimaran example, can be dated no earlier than the 3rd cent. A.D. In. addition 
to this, the drapery on the Bimaran Buddha (figs. 1, 3) is related to the Buddha images from 
Lovan Tangai (year 318) and Hashtnagar (year 384) of the late 2nd cent.; and the volu- 
minous classical mantles are akin to the most western type of Gandharan sculpture of the 
late 2nd and early 3rd cent. A.D., which is the style most closely related to Roman pro- 
totypes of the 1st and 2nd cent. A. D. He notes, however, that the arches on the Bimaran 
relief are not classical, but have the ogee form of the caitya window (*). 

Marshall considered the style and iconography of the casket too highly developed to 
allow for a date in the early part of the 1st cent. A.D. In his opinion, the embossed relief 
work of the gold piece can be dated no earlier than the 2nd cent. A.D. (°). J. E. van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw argues, similarly to Rowland, that the oblong inset on the pilasters and 
the row of ogives are not found in the early art of Gandhara, but are common in the 
Kushana period. In support of this view she emphasizes the fact that the oblongs were not 
found on similar pilasters on a small stapa at Sirkap. Furthermore, the good style is an 
argument for a date later than the Kanishka Reliquary, and if the Buddha image on the 
Bimaran Reliquary dates from the 1st cent. B.C., it is strange that no Buddha figures were 
found at Sirkap or elsewhere in the first half of the 1st cent. A.D. (^. Her conclusion 
is that there is no reason why the gold casket must be dated as early as the last half of 
the 1st cent. B.C., and that it probably was made in the first half of the 1st cent. of Kanishka’s 
era rather than the second half because of the Buddha’s moustache (). Harald Ingholt 
compares the reliquary with a Sassanian silver jug and places it in the group of Gandharan 
sculptures which is, according to his chronology, contemporary with the beginning of Sas- 
sanian domination in Kushana lands (°). 


The opinions for an early date are based on some of the same characteristics cited in 
the arguments just summarized. N. G. Majumdar describes the figures on the Bimaran 
work as being of a finer technique and less debased style than those of the Kanishka Reli- 
quary, and thus uses good style as evidence for an early date. He also notes that the 
features of the gold sculpture are nearer Hellenistic prototypes than those of the Kanishka 
Reliquary, and that the ogee-shaped arches occur also on the shrine at Sirkap (°). Majumdar's 
arguments were repeated by W. Khan (^). L. Bachhofer identifies the Bimarin Reliquary 


(*) B. RowLAND, < Gandhára and Early Chri- ‘the 1st cent. B.C. to tbe 3rd cent. A.D., Leiden, 
stian Art: the homme arcade and the date of the 1949, pp. 84-87. 


Bimaran Reliquary >, The Arr Bulletin, XXVIII, (*) Ibid., p. 94. 
1246, pp. 44-47; Ip., The Art and Architecture of (°) H. IucHoLT, I. Lyons, Gandhāran Art in 
India: Buddbist, Hindi. Jain, Baltimore, 1956, Pakistan, New York, 1957, p; 29. f 
p. 79; ID., Gandhara Sculpture from Pakistan Mu- (°) N. G. Mayumpar, A Guide to the Sculptu- 
SCUMS, New York, 1960, p. 19. res in tbe Indian Museum: Part II—Ibe Graeco- 
(5) J. H.’ MARSHALL, « Greeks and Sakas in Buddhist School of Gandbara, Delhi, 1937, pp. 
India», JRAS, 1947, p. 14. . 13-14. f 
: (8) T. E. VAN LoHUIZEN-pE LEEUW, Tbe < Scy- (7°) M. W. KHAN, «Inception of Gandhara 


thian > Period: An Approach to the History, Art, Sculpture », EW, XV, 1964-65, p. 59. 
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Fig. 3 - Bīmarān Reliquary. 
Gold. London, British Museum. 





Fig. 4 - Bimarán Reliquary. 
Gold. London, British Museum. 





Fig. 5 - Plaque depicting Aphrodite. 
! 


Gold From Sirkap. Taxila, Museum, 
Cat no. 96 





Fig. 6 - Plaque depicting Aphrodite. 
Gold. From Sirkap. Taxila, Museum, 
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Fig. 8 - Kanishka Reliquarv. Bronze. Detail of the body of the caske:. 
Peshawar Museum. 





Fig. 9 - Kanishka Reliquary. Bronze. Detail of the body of the casket. 


Peshawar Museum. 





Fig. 10 - Kanishka Reliquary. Bronze. Detail of the body of the casket. 
Peshawar Museum. 





Fig. 11 - Kanishka Reliquary. Bronze, Detail of the body of the casket. 
Peshawar Museum 


as an example of the same art which is represented in the finds from. Sirkap. Hellenistic 
‘ideas and technique are an important. factor in the style of the reliquary, but the Hellenistic 
elements have been synthesized with a new art which was introduced into Gandhara by the 
Sakas and Kushánas. He concludes that the casket was made probably in the first decade 
of the 1st cent. A. D. in the reign of Azes II ("). 

These are the salient features of arguments concerning the date of the Bimaran Reli- 
quary. Little use has been made of the iconographic elements of the work. The Buddha's 
moustache mentioned by van Lohuizen-de Leeuw is possible but cannot be confirmed from 
photographs. In any case it is of little help in dating the casket. Marshall objects that no 
image of Buddha in a traditional pose can be dated as early as the reign of Azes II (^). 
This is inadmissable since, as van Lohuizen-de Leeuw points out, no Buddha-image of any 
kind can be dated that early. He implies a comparison which does not exist. The position 
of the right arm and hand, held in front of the chest in abbayamudra, is somewhat awkward 
and unlike conventionalized poses in most. Gandharan sculptures. . It could be an early 
rendering of that canonical posture. However, this peculiarity may have been required by 
the low relief of the work, and does not necessarily have any relationship to the casket's 
age. The fact that the Buddha is not portrayed hierarchally (Ze. larger than the other 
figures) is an argument for an early. date, but this may be explained by the separation of 
the figures by the pilasters. We can identify no feature of iconography on the casket which 
prevents its being dated according to either set of opinions. | 

The palaeography of the inscription on the steatite vase is discussed at length by. van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw. She concludes that the palaeography is not a safe guide in determin- 
ing the age of the reliquary Her reason is that two authorities, Sten Konow and F; W. 
lhomas, gave dates with a hundred-year difference. Thomas gave an epoch of about 
57-70 A.D. Konow, on the other hand, interpreted the palaeography as older than that of 
the Taxila scroll (year 136), and the inscriptions of Takht-i-Bahi (year 103) and Paja 
(year 111) (7) Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw arrives at the- hundred-year discrepancy by dating 
these inscriptions according to an era (129 B.C.) which is her own invention; However, 
one of these inscriptions, Takht-i-Bahi year 103 (*), and possibly the others also, is dated 
in the era of 57 B.C. The difference between the two authorities is, apparently, very small, 
and they both date the inscription’ before reign of Kanishka, whose earliest possible year 
is 78 A.D. But we hesitate to accept this evidence without knowing the basis on which 
Thomas dated the palaeography in the Christian Era. Also, Ahmad H. Dani is of the opinion 
that the palaeography of the Bimaran inscription belongs to that of the inscriptions of Kanish- 
ka and his successors (75), so that we must consider the paleographic evidence _ as being 
inconclusive. 


(7) L. BACHHOFER, < On Greeks and Sakas in (74) B. N. MUKHERJEE, < A Note on the. Date 
India >, JAOS, LXI, 1941, pp. 228-229. of Gondophares I», Indian Historical Quarterly, 

(7) J. H. MansnaLL, JRAS, 1947, p. 14. XXXVIII, 1962, p. 241. 

(73) S. Konow, CII, II, pt. 1, Calcutta, 1929, (25) A. H. .DANI, Indian s Oxford, 
p. 51. 1963, p. 269. 
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After considering the evidence of iconography. and palaeography, the reliquary .still 
could have been made at. any time during the first three centuries A. D. But a style of art 
could not have existed. without recognizable alterations over. such a long period. If this 
were not so the methods of style criticism and comparative analysis which form the basis for 
the study of the chronology of Gandhàran art would. then be called into question. There 
are limitations .to the use of these methods. in. precise dating, but in this case we can at 
least narrow our options. Our procedure here is to locate similar works of art in the same 
material, gold. Bachhofer gave the clue to such an approach when he revised an earlier 
dating of the casket in the light of finds at Sirkap. (°°). Comparing the reliquary with 
examples from this site, we find that it has unmistakeable similarities. in style with two 
gold plaques depicting Aphrodite (figs. 5, 6) from. strata II and II-I ("). The costumes are 
treated diaphanously on the front of the legs, yet they have a loose, free appearance with 
natural folds. The wide cloak-type drapery seen on either side of the.legs of the Buddha 
is strikingly similar to the treatment. of the lower part of the scarves worn by the figures 
on the Sirkap plaques. The position of the legs which accentuates the wind-blown ap- 
pearance of the Buddha’s robe is definitely a product of. the same art which created the ' 
almost identical effect on the gold plaques. Another similarity in technique is the covered 
or obscurely modeled feet and hands. Finally, the face of the Buddha is typical of the Sirkap 
examples, having-a small, receding chin, a broad forehead, and round, staring eyes. If 
Bachhofer had these similarities in mind when he revised his dating of the Bimaran Reli- 
quary, he did not explicitly indicate it, He mentioned the representations of Aphrodite in 
connection with the technique of expressing motion in Hellenistic art which he discussed 
in regard to the Buddha image (°°). 

. . The similarity between the styles of, the Bimarán Buddha image and the Sirkap images 
is arut enough that they can be attributed to the same phase of development in ` 
Gandharan art. As for the date of the casket, it is after the accession of Azes I (and 
perhaps of Azes II) and before the time of Kanishka, and probably before the end of 
Parthian rule at Taxila. This generally supports the opinions of Majumdar and Bachhofer. 
Rowland compared the dominant motif of the relief’s composition to examples of Roman 
art. But the work can be compared with examples from a closer geographic area with more 


(19) L. BAcugorEn, JAOS, LXI, 1941, p. 229. (17) The photographs are reproduced from J. H. 
VAN LOHUIZEN-DE LEEUW (op. cit., p. 101, n. 91, MARSHALL, Taxila: An Illustrated Account of Ar- 
p. 102, n. 92) attributes Bachhofer’s revision of chaeological Excavations Carried out at Taxila 
his dating of the casket to a change of opinion on under the Order of the Government of India 


the identification of the author of the coins found ° between the Years 1913 and 1934, Cambridge, 
with it, namely from Azes I to Azes II. But this 1951, III, pl. 191 s and ¢ (Cat. nos. 96 and 97). 


is not what Bachhofer wrote. He changed his From stratum III there is a similar plaque showing 
dating of the casket because of the Sirkap evidence, Eros and Psyche (fig. z, no. 98). 

and his revised opinion on the coins was required (18) L. BacHHorEer, JAOS, LXI, p. 229, note 31. 
(so he was inclined to believe) by the dating of Citing Marshall’s excavation reports, Bachhofer 
the casket to a later decade. However, it remains erroneously identifies the scarf worn by Aphrodite 
that Bachhofer's dating according to coin deposits as wings.. 


was too rigid. 
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convincing results, We’ cari perceive no basis for his statement that the drapery treatment 
on the gold figure is related to that of the dated Buddha images from Loriyan Tangai and 
Hashtnagar. The drapery folds on the Bimarin Buddha are not arranged in the pn 
common to these and other Buddha sculptures in stone. 

The most important opinions against an early dating of the Bimaran. Reliquary .are 
essentially argumenta ex silentio. It is difficult to answer the objections made. by Rowland 
and van Lohuizen-de Leeuw concerning the oblong inset on the pilasters. The evidence sup- 
porting this argument is circumstantial, This motif is a rather simple decorative device 
used by artists to break the monotony of a flat surface or to detract from the flaws of a 
not-so-flat surface. Such designs move into and out of art with relative ease, and it cannot 
be said with certainty that this particular motif originated in Gandhara during the Kushana 
period. Similarly, the objection that no other Buddha image can be dated to the first half 
of the 1st cent. A. D. begs the question. It has not been proven that none of the extant 
examples of Buddhistic Gandharan sculpture date from the pre-Kushana period. Marshall’s 
opinion that the style of art on the casket is too highly developed for the early part of the 
Ist cent. A. D. contradicts the evidence of the gold items from Sirkap, the style :of which is 
just as developed as that of the gold reliquary. This is equally true of van Lohuizen-de 
Leeuw's opinion that the style is too good to be dated before that.of the Kanishka Reli- 
quary, but more will be said of this point in the discussion on the bronze sculpture. 

Ingholt's comparison of the gold casket with a Sassanian silver jug has the same flaw 
as Rowland's comparison with Roman art. The method of comparing examples from dif- 
ferent cultural areas has value for the art historian interested in tracing parallel develop- 
ment and borrowing of general concepts, but it cannot be used in precise dating” of 
examples unless specific techniques or motifs can be isolated as to time and geography. The 
architectural partitions seen on the reliquary are a technique used over a wide area during 
several centuries and can be expected to be found in almost any variation in several dif- 
ferent periods. Our conclusion is that no argument has yet been offered which can deny 
the acceptance of dating the gold Bimarán Reliquary on the basis of similar artifacts from 
LE 


The proper epoch of the bronze Kanishka Reliquary (figs. 7-11) can be determined 
from the palaeography and epigraphy of its inscription. The casket was recently cleaned 
and restored at the British Museum, and the inscription was re-edited by B. N. Muk- 
herjee (*°). Regarding the date of the work, the corrected and new information afforded 
by this new edition can be enumerated and.commented on briefly: (1) The palaeography 


(7°) For a description of the original state of Casket from Shah-ji-ki Dheri», BMQ, XXVIII, 
the casket and its restoration see D. B. SPOONER, 1964, pp. 46-51. MUKHERJEE’s corrected reading 
ASIAR, 1908-09, pp. 49-53; and R. M. ORGAN, of the inscription is given in « Shah-ji-ki Dheri 
A. E. WERNER, < The Restoration of the Relic Casket Inscription», BMQ, XXVIII, pp. 39-46. 
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of the inscription is comparable to that of the Kurram casket and Wardak vase inscriptions 
dated respectively in the years 20 and 50 of Kanishka's era. (2) There is no date of < year 
l > or any other date in the inscription. (3) The word agifala is the equivalent of Sanskrit 
agnisala and Prakrit aggisala, « a heated hall or refectory >, and is not a proper name. 
Consequently, there is no need to excuse the poor work of a Greek artist, one Agesilaos, 
in analyzing the relief work on the casket. (4) There is no reference to a « rebuilder » as 
navakarmmia can mean < superintendent of new works > or < superintendent of the construc- 
tion of an edificé >. (5) The donor of the casket is identified with Kani, which is used in 
reference to Kanishka I in à Mathuran inscription. The conclusion is that the casket was 
deposited in the s/Zpa at its original construction and must be dated to the reign of Ka- 
nishka I. We have examined the casket at the Peshawar Museum and an electrotype copy 
like the one Mukherjee used for his re-editing, and we agree with his reading of the inscrip- 
tion and his interpretation of the information contained init. Therefore, it is not necessary 
to detail our views on the inscription's evidence regarding the casket's date, and the: reader 
is referred to Mukherjee's study. The problem offered by the Kanishka Reliquary is not 
its proper date, but features of its iconography and style of art that have caused some 
critics to favor a later epoch for its creation. 


The major iconographic features of the reliquary, such as the Buddha adored by 
Brahma and Indra on the lid (fig. 7), are well known and can be recognized in all of the pho- 
tographs of the piece that have been published. Not so well known or easily recognized are 
the minor figures and features on the body of the casket. It is worth noting that this part 
of the work has never been completely or accurately described, Sixteen figures are portrayed 
in relief on the receptacle. Seven of them are the naked Erotes or Amorini who support a 
continuous, undulating garland. Three more figures are the monarch — presumably repre- 
senting Kanishka — and his attending divine adorants, Miiro and Mao (fig. 8). This leaves 
six figures which occupy the spaces left by the garland where it dips between the Erotes. 
Three figures, not all of the remaining ones as according to M. L. D’Ancona (°), are Bud- 
dhas in the Meditating posture with hands covered by the robe, The Buddha on the opposite 
side of the receptacle from the royal figure is receiving adoration from two figures (figs. 9-11) 
with halos and with hands clasped in afjali (fig. 10). The adorant on the right appears to be 
Indra, and the other one is probably intended to be Brahma. This leaves only one figure. 
Ingholt describes the two other Buddhas as each receiving homage from a figure on one side, 
that farthest from the king (71). But this is not the case; Ingholt has noted an adorant who 
does not exist. One Buddha is unattended (fig. 9). The identification of the single attend- 
ant of the other Buddha is doubtful (fig. 11). It is probably Vajrapáni, a common companion 
of the Buddha in Gandharan relief scenes, but the identification of the vajra in the left hand 
is not positive. The right hand is extended toward the meditating Buddha. Between the 
hand and the head of the Buddha is etched an eight-petalled flower (fig. 11). 


(22) M. L. D'ANcoNA, «Is the Kaniska Reli- XXXI, 1949, p. 322. 
quary a Work from Mathura? >, The Art Bulletin, (21) H. INcHOLT, op. cit., no. 495 (p. 181). 
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N. G. Majumdar. notes three points concerning the iconography of the Kanishka Reli- 
quary which, in his opinion, indicate a date later than the reign of Kanishka I (^). If the 
beardless royal personage represents the donor and the currently reigning monarch — and it 
sutely does — then it cannot be Kanishka I, who is always portrayed with a beard on. his 
coins. The casket should be dated after Huvishka when Kushana coins showed beardless | 
kings. Wheeler suggests that the beardless figure is an attempt to indicate Kanishka's youth 
at the time of his conversion (?). But the coin-portraits may represent the. influence of 
foreign coin-types, or the beardless figure on the casket may have been the artist's idyllic 
interpretation rather than a faithful copy of the subject's appearance. In fact, none of the 
figures on the reliquary are shown with beards, while beards were not uncommon in 
` Gandharan sculpture, especially: for representations of Vajrapani and Brahma (assuming 
that our identification of these figures on the casket is correct). Apparently the absence of 
beards in this work is the result of the artist's discretion, and no attempt should be made 
to identify the royal figure on the basis of its clean-shaven face. 


The lotus-throne of the Buddha on the lid of the casket (fig. 7) is another argument for 
giving the piece a later date. According to Majumdar, in the earlier Gandharan sculptures the 
lotus-seat is associated with the scene of the Great Miracle of Sravasti. The left hand does 
not hold a round vessel — as Majumdar describes it — but instead holds à fold of the robe; 
but the identification of the Miracle scene is still in doubt because of the attitude of As- 
surance of the right hand, rather than the attitude of Teaching, dbarmacakramudra. Ingholt 
adds that since the lotus-seat indicates the divine character of its occupant, it would seem 
that Kanishka, « a self-acknowledged Hinayàánist >, could not have had the Buddha thus 
enthroned (**), Y. Krishan describes the use of the lotus-seat in Buddhist iconography as 
a symbol of spiritual attainment as distinct from temporal, and as having come into use as 
being more appropriate than the earlier lion throne. He suggests that the lotus- seat in the 
early phases of Gandharan sculpture was not always an emblem of divinity but of the 
Miracle of Sravasti as it is described in the pre-Christian era Pali Canon (?). Without 
going into the controversy of whether Kanishka was a Hinayanist-or even a Buddhist con- 
vert, it must be pointed out that the-casket was dedicated to the Sarvastivadin teach- 
ers (25), who were a Hinayánist sect. There must be a reconciliation between the lotus-seat 
theme and the Hinayanic Sarvastivadin doctrine, whether or not it is the Miracle of 
Sravasti which is intended on the casket. Accordingly, the bronze work can be attributed 
to the early phase of Gandharan Buddhistic sculpture when that art was. dominated by 
the Hinayana. 


(22) N. G. MAJUMDAR, op. cit., p. 13, note 3. (24) H. INcHOLT, op. cit., p. 29. 
H. IwcHoLT (op. cit, p. 29) follows Majumdar’s (25) Y. KRISHAN, < Was Gandhara Art a Pro- 
reasoning. duct of Mahayana Buddhism? >, JRAS, 1964, pp. 
(?3) R. E. M. WHEELER, Five Tbousand Years 114, 116. 
of Pakistan: An Arcbaeological Outline, London, (26) B. N. Muxuzggeg, BMQ, XXVIII, p. 45; 
1950, p. 49. S. Konow, CII, II, pt. 1, p. 135. 
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Majumdar also has objections regarding the floral pattern on the halo: the decoration 
of a border of lotus petals appears on halos of sculptures in the late Kushána period. This 
idea is supplemented by D’Ancona who describes such decorations on halos as influence 
from Mathura (^). If halos are always plain in stone sculptures of the early period: of 
Gandharan art, the nature of the bronze work could have produced an improvisation. The 
halo is unusually large and is a separate piece of metal attached to the figure of Buddha. 
It does not emerge from a background as do halos in bas-relief scenes., The artist may 
have devised the floral decoration to break the monotony of a ‘relatively large, plain 
surface, or the idea may have its origin in the medallion busts from Bharhut (2°). On the 
other hand, there is, possibly, influence from the Iranian portrayal of the sun-burst halo 
where flames are shaped and arranged similarly to the leaves or petals here (7°). The halos 
of Buddha images from Swat have a narrow border of rayed incisions representing a sun- 
burst (°°), which is similar to the halo on the figure of Miiro on the bronze reliquary. . The 
hypothesis that decorated halos on stone sculptures date only from the late phase of the 
Gandharan school may have to be revised after more is learned about the history and 
development of sculpture in Swat. Finally, it is possible that the floral border is intended 
to be leaves of the pippala or some other tree rather than lotus petals, and may be analogous 
to the foliated canopy over the Buddha figure in some relief scenes (*). On a relief from 
the Mardan collection several leafy branches radiate from behind the Buddha’s halo (?). It 
would. be gratuitous to settle on this or one of the other techniques mentioned as the 
device intended on the Kanishka Reliquary. But these observations should demonstrate that 
several elements were involved in the development of the decorated halo before it acquired 
a conventionalized form in the late Kushàna period, and that it need not have evolved 
outside Gandhara entirely. Both Iranian and Indian models were in existence before the 
Kushana period. a, 

Rowland first described the style of the bronze casket as archaic, and had no doubt 
that it should be assigned to the time of Kanishka I (??) He later accepts the view that 
it is a product of the Mathuran school and that it belongs to Kanishka II and the late 
2nd cent. A.D. He gives no details on this opinion except to say that the style of the 
figures is extremely crude (**). Marshall describes the decoration of the casket as coarse and 


(77) M. L. D'ANCONA, art. cit., The Art Bulletin, Rome, 1962, pls. XXIa, XXIV, XXIX, XXXI, 


XXXI, p. 322. XXXIII. 
(28) Cf. examples shown in A. CUNNINGHAM, ë A J. a PUn m eap d M 
The Sta Bharbut, V i, 1962 (2nd ed.), andbara: Tbe Story of the Early School, its Birth, 
ma ass | ib Growtb and Decline, Cambridge, 1960, pls. 53, 
pl. XXIV, 1-5. 89. 90 
(29) Cf. H. INcHOLT, op. cit., pl. VIII, 1 (fol- “aqa, Hye : 
(32) Ibid., pl. 43, fig. 67. 
lowing p. 32), for the Iranian type, and pl. AT, ^ (33) B. Row ann, art. cit, The Art Bulletin, 
for another possible variation on  Gandharan XVIII, pp. 391-392. 
Buddha-halos. (35) B. RowLanD, The Art and Architecture of 
(8°) See D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the India, cit, p. 78; Ip., Gandhara Sculpture from 
Sacred Area of Butkara I (IsmeoRepMem, II, 2), Pakistan Museums, cit., p. 20. | : 
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decadent. He also considers it not unlikely that the s#gpa and hence the reliquary belong 
to Kanishka II (°). 

M. L. D’Ancona proposes that the reliquary is a poder of the Mathuran school 
during the Kushàna period, but does not comment on the date or the identity of the donor 
of the piece (°°). This argument for a Mathurin origin is developed primarily on the 
physical features of the figures — oval heads, disproportioned limbs and bodies, protruding 
eyes, and hair styles. The left hand raised, clutching the robe on the central Buddha 
figure, and snail-shaped zsbzisbas on the minor Buddhas are also cited as evidence of 
Mathuran influence. The identification of snailshaped wsbzisbas is an error; the hair on 
the minor Buddhas is rendered by vertical incisions on both the head and the ushnisha as 
it is seen on the central figure on the lid. The left hand raised holding the robe is met with 
on several stone relief sculptures in Gandhara (°), and cannot be accepted as evidence 
that the casket was imported from Mathura. The same is true of the disproportioned 
physical features of the images (**). Furthermore, these anatomical features are similar to 
flaws frequently found in Iranian sculpture (°). So there is reason to question whether 
the Indian influence is as strong as D’Ancona describes it. It is granted that there are 
elements of Indian style in the reliquary. But since they can be seen in virtually all other 
examples of Gandharan sculpture, it is gratuitous to cite them as evidence for a Mathuran 
origin of only one item. 

D’Ancona’s arguments have no bearing on the date of the reliquary, but it was 
nonetheless necessary to consider them because Rowland’s opinion of the later date makes 
use of D'Ancona's premise. Marshall’s opinion is merely one of aesthetic taste, but it is 
indicative of the intuitive judgement which has caused most of the confusion about the 
relative ages of the gold and bronze caskets. Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw follows the opinions 
that the execution of the Kanishka Reliquary is clumsy, but, since it was made during 
the reign of Kanishka I, she assigns it to the earliest period of Gandharan art. Consequently, 
the earliest dated (or datable) image of the Buddha in Gandhàra is on the bronze casket (*°). 
The lack ‘of refinement in the execution of this item seems to be her decisive reason for 
dating the Bimarán Reliquary after Kanishka, because she says that the Kanishka Reliquary 
cannot compete with that of Bimaran, and Kanishka surely commissioned the best artist 


available since he would not have ordered a less beautiful one (**). 


(35) J. H. MansuarL, JRAS, 1947, pp. 30-31. | The Parthian and Sassanian Dynasties, New York, 


(39) M. L. D’Ancona, art. cit., The Art Bulle- 1962, p. 272, fig. 353. This flaw is possibly related 
tin, XXXI, p. 321-323. . to the appliqué technique of forming eyes on 
(37) See photographs in J. H. Basin The terracotta hand-modeled Earth Goddess figurines. 
Buddhist Art of Gandbara, pls. 38, 40 and 53. See examples in R. E. M. WHEELER, Cbarsada: 
(38) Cf. the reliefs from Mardan, Sikri Stipa, ' A Metropolis of the North-West Frontier, Oxford, 
Sanghao and Nathu shown ibid., pls. 34, 38, 39, 1962, pls. XIX-AXV. 
42, 43, 45-53, 60. (4°) J. E. VAN LOHUIZEN-DE LEEUW, op. cit., 
(2°) For example, the < puffed-flesh » around pp. 98-100, 105-106. 
the eyes—they are not actually of the protruding (41) Ibid., p. 86. But the gold work had been 
type—can be seen on another metal piece from buried in a stZpa since its creation, and Kanishka 
Maikop shown in R. GHIRSHMAN, Persian Art: would not necessarily have known of its beauty. 
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The divergence in quality between these two pieces has confounded more than one 
discussion on their proper dates and significance to the development of Gandharan art. 
But most of the critics have made the error of comparing the two reliquaries without tak- 
ing due consideration of the differences in their material—gold and bronze. Ihey should 
first be compared with examples of art made in similar metals. We have already success- 
fully compared the gold casket with other gold pieces. The only copper or bronze objects 
adequately comparable to the bronze casket are copper coins of the Kushanas. Some of 
the defects on Kanishka's reliquary can be detected on his copper coins. Details are either 
absent or distorted. The minted gold coins of the same monarch are, however, relatively 
free of these flaws (**). Yet no one has suggested that the copper coins of Kanishka I 
should be dated earlier than his gold ones. The problem here is not so much in artistic 
ability as it is in the technique of casting copper and bronze. The die makers of copper 
coins seem to have had the same trouble with texture and balance as did the maker of the 
casket, because, unlike gold or silver, these metals do not take well to a mold. Instead 
of filling the grooves and crevices of their own volition they must be forced into shape. Also, 
an uneven rate of cooling causes varying degrees of contraction. This results in bulges and 
shallow spots on the finished product. 


Another problem in technique concerns tracing out the finishing touches. On the cas- 
ket, details, such as hair, halo grooves, and incisions for decoration were chased, and some 
tings were turned on a lathe (**). The apparent clumsiness in incising these lines is again 
traceable to the metal. Bronze is hard and brittle, and resists being bent, scraped, or cut. 
Gold, on the other hand, is extremely malleable and may be scratched, shaved, or hammer- 
ed. Understandably then, the engraver’s tool met with little resistance on the Bimaran 
Reliquary. But on the bronze casket, coarse-grained metal made free-hand engraving almost 
impossible. „This difficulty is demonstrated by the chatter marks on the lathe-turned rings. 

The difference in quality of execution is of little significance for the relative ages of 
the reliquaries. To date the Bimaran sculpture earlier than the Kanishka Reliquary does 
not require the identification of two flourishing periods of Gandhàran art, one before 
Kanishka I and one after. Nor is it necessary to place the bronze reliquary in a period 
of decay near the end of Gandhára's artistic florescence. The bronze work is, in our opin- 
ion, one of the most remarkable examples of Gandharan sculpture. Its composition has 
unity and balance, and the two themes of Buddha-worship and emperor-worship are blended 
by a juxtapositioning of Indian and foreign motifs, and Buddhist and Mithraic imagery. 
Miiro appears to have performed the Parthian rite of investiture by placing two wreaths 
over the monarch's crown, while Vajrapani (?) appears to be presenting an Indian rosetta 
or lotus blossom to a Buddha in similar fashion. The Dzzsa (geese), flying to the left 


(47) C£. no. 53 (copper) and no. 63 (gold) in 1914, pl. XVII. 
R. B. WHITEHEAD, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab (43) ORGAN, WERNER, art. cit., BMQ, XXVIII, 
Museum, Labore: Indo-Greek Coins, I, Oxford, pp. 50-51. 
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as though performing pradaksbina around the. relic inside the casket (**),- carry Parthian- 
style wreaths in their bills. The association of the king with the Buddha is completed 
with the floral scepter in the king’s right hand and the lotus throne of the Buddha, and 
with the adorants on either side of both figures. The wavy lines emanating from the shoul- 
ders of the king denoting divine origin have significance comparable to the Buddha’s halo. 
Furthermore, the variety of Erotes: and the execution of the garland motif without embel- 
lishment of more flowers and ornaments reveal the artist’s confidence to acquire forceful- 
ness with simplicity. B ss 

There are also. mixed. styles in the bronze work. We have noted that some of the 
clumsiness in the treatment of figures may be attributable to Parthian influence. The shoul- 
der-length hair style of some of the Erotes is also Parthian. But top-knots and other hair 
styles and the costumes of the Buddhistic deities are Indian, as is also the case with the 
Bimaran figures. Both of the reliquaries have Parthian influence. It might be argued 
that the gold work has stronger Hellenistic features, while the characteristics of the bronze 
sculpture reflect more of the indigenous, unrefined art of the nomadic Iranians. It is difficult 
to.say which has the stronger non-Indian influence. But the gold casket is undoubtably 
the older because of its affinities to the pre-Kushana art at Sirkap, and it probably dates 
from the Parthian period of domination. This work is thus distinguished as depicting the 
earliest known Buddha image from Gandhiàra. | 

Both reliquaries can be closely related to examples of sculpture in stone, but this in- 
volves an aspect of style criticism in the study of Gandhàran art which is beyond the scope 
of this paper. The important insight gained from our present comparisons is that the two 
metal pieces were produced by similar trends of artistic development. They point to the 
identification of a period in the art of Gan'dhāra, the earliest Buddhistic sculpture in that 
region, which may for convenience be called the Parthian phase. This term wil have to 
be understood as transcending the periodization of political history in Gandhara. The 
Kushanas inherited the art of their Iranian; predecessors and transformed it into the style 
for which Gandhàára is so well noted. If the reliquaries from Bimaran and Kanishka's 
Sfüpa are interpreted in their proper chronological setting, they may be helpful in analyzing 
how this transformation occurred. | : 
| i K. WALTON DOBBINS 


(4) J. P. Voce, The Goose in Indian Lit- II), Leiden, 1962, p. 58. 
erature and Art (Memoirs of the Kern Institute. 


Editor’s note: The beautiful photographs (figs. 1-4, 7-11) are reproduced by permission 
of the Trustees of the British Museum, to whom we wish to render our best thanks. 
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« Sbàhjrkr- Dhéri >, ASTAR, 


‘Gandhara Skanda with Flames 


.Skanda-Karttikeya has been represented as. two-armed in the early. Kusana art of 
Mathura. He is shown in standing pose and holding a long spear (fekti) in his left hand; 
his right hand is raised wp in abbaya pose (^). This representation closely resembles a con- 
temporary specimen from Mathura now preserved in the Fine Arts Museum at.Boston; Dr 
Anand Coomaraswamy (2) had previously identified. this piece as Kubera or Yaksa. The 
absence of cock and peacock, in these early plaques of Skanda, is..worthy of note. It. is 
‘only in later specimens that we notice a cock in the left hand and a spear in the right hand 
of Skanda Kumara, both at Mathura (°) and in the Gandhàra region. _ 

It was at Taxila that a stone figure, about 8 inches in height, was excavated some 34 
years, ago; here too the deity appears in standing pose, carrying a spear in his right hand 
and a cock in his left. Mr A.D. Siddiqi (^) and John Marshall (^) wrongly identified this 
statue as that of Kubera (?). The mistake was later on corrected by the late R. C. Kar (^). 
The existing statue from Taxila is decidedly an unusual image. of Skanda-Kumara;. the 
absence of a peacock as his vehicle is quite evident. But much more important.are the 
< long -boots of this Saiva deity». In fact, they suggest his solar association as well. 
According to the Markandeya-Purana, the Sakti or spear of Skanda was fashioned by the ce- 
lestial mechanic Vi$vakarman, with the power taken away from Surya. Both the Vifvakar- 
ma-Silpa and the Bhavisya-Purana consider Skanda (also called Danda) as one of the atten- 
dant-divinities of Surya (^). The: long boots, however, are not shown in the contemporary 
Skanda images of Mathura, though his solar association is quite evident from the famous . 
Kukkuta-Dhvaja column discovered at Lala Bhagat in the Kanpur district of U. P. (°). 
The Taxilan. statue of Skanda is, therefore, an important piece of unusual iconographic 
interest. 


4 


(*) 5000 Years Art from India, Essen, 1959, (4) ASIAR, 1934-35, pl. VIII F. 
Exhibition Catalogue no. 116, pl. on p. 364. This (5) J. MansHALL, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, MI, 
is an inscribed statue in white-spotted sandstone, pl. 65 H. 
now preserved in the Mathura Museum. (9) R. C. Kar, < An Early Image of Karttikeya 

(2) A. CooMARASWAMY, Catalogue of Indian from Taxila >, Indian Historical Quarterly, XXX, 
Collections in tbe Museum of Fine Arts, 1, Boston, March 1954, pp. 81-88, pl. I.. l 
1923, no. 21 - 1701, pl. III, p. 47. | (7) Ibid, p. 84. 

(3) Sculptures preserved in the Mathura Mu- (9) M. S. Vars, ASIAR, 1929-30, pp. 132-25, 
seum. pl. XXXI. 
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The British Museum preserves an. elegant statue of this deity executed in Gandhara ` 
style. Here too, Skanda has been shown in standing pose; he carries a long spear and a 
cock in his hands as usual; the matted locks on his head and a halo behind it have been 
clearly delineated. B. N. Puri wrongly identified this piece as < a warrior in armour» (°) . 
but the mistake was duly corrected by the author (°). The coat of mail (Ravaca), hanging 
down to the knees in the British Museum specimen is worthy of note. This depicts tlie 
personage as the « true commander-in-chief of the Army of Gods ». He is not to be iden- 
tified as an ordinary soldier because < he carries all the emblems of Skanda Kumara »; a 
halo behind his head is suggestive of his divine association. The long boots are of course 
absent. in this. particular statue. A somewhat identical Gandharan statue of Skanda is 
preserved. in the National Museum of Oriental Art at Rome (Inv. no. 546 Dep. 132) (°). 
The specimen at Rome presents Skanda wearing close-fitting: trousers, . whereas. we find a 
dhoti (with pointed ends) as: the nether garment in the British Museum specimen dis- 
cussed above. .The long boots.are absent also. here. The coat of mail, worn by both statues 
(in the museums at London and Rome), is om the contrary absent in the extant sculptures of 
Skanda from the-Indian area. The-case is the same with the long boots. The Museum at Baroda 
preserves one Gandharan statue of a two-armed male divinity, his right hand holding a 
spear, and his left placed akimbo instead of carrying a cock (kukkuta); the coat. of mail 
and: halo behind the head .have been executed. quite vividly. Dr H. Goetz (7^) had suggested 
an Iranian. association for this statue but, the deity may represent Skanda-Kumára wear: 
ing a.coat of mail and: carrying a spear in his right hand. The cock is absent in this par- 
ticular statue. This. is probably another mode of representing Skanda-Kumara in Gand- 
haran art. = | 

‘It may also be remarked that the aforesaid Taxilan Skanda statue does not present the 
coat of mail, whereas it exhibits the long boots of Sürya for the Saiva deity. 

' A tiny schist piece of Gandharan workmanship (fig. 1), exhibited in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at London (no. IM 4-1937; h. 6'/s in.), is even more interesting. The deity 
is ‘shown as two-armed, carrying a long spear in his right hand and a cock in his left, in a 
traditional manner. He wears matted’ locks on the head as usual, The absence of the coat 
of mail and long boots is quite evident. -The importance of the statue is of course enhanced 
by the flames of Agni shown on both sides of the head of Skanda-Kumara (7) This is 
quite unusual in Indian iconography. He is not to be confused with Agni at all, though 


(9) B. N. PURI, lidia under the Kusanas, Bom- A Gandhàra Statuette and Its Problems >, Bulletin 


bay, 1965, pl. II B. | of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery; 
f III 2, 1946 (1948), pp. 17 f£; M. TADDEI, < An 

10) R. A 
"m Un Swat Valley », EW. An ca d al Ekamukhalinga from the N.W.F.P. and Some Con- 


nected Problems », EW, XIII, 1962, pp. 288-312, 
(11) M. TADDEI, «An Interesting Relief from fig. 21. 


5s ~ Valley >, EW, XVI, 1966, -PP 84-88, , (2) Photograph ` =“ dly supplied by Mr John . 
Š Irwin; Keeper of Oriental Antiquities, Victoria and 
(12) H. GoETz, «Iranian or Buddhist Deity? Albert Museum. 
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Fig. 1 - Skanda-Kumara with flames, trom Gandhàra. Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 


no. IM 41937. Courtesv, Victoria and Albert Museum 


Skanda' close association with the God of Fire (i.e. Agni) is so much discussed in ancient 
Indian literature; he is also called the son of Agni. According to the Bhavisya-Purana (ch. 
124 and 130) (**), Pingala, who records the good and bad deeds of the people, is the god 
Agni and Dandi is no other than Skanda, the Commander of the Army of Heaven. The 
existing Gandharan statue in the Victoria and Albert Museum recalls to our minds an in- 
teresting image of Agni (now preserved in the Archaeological Museum at Sarnath) (°) in 
which the figures of Skanda-Kumara, and his emblem the cock have been carved. This 
reminds us of the story of the birth of Skanda, as narrated in ch. 229 of the Vana-Parva 
of the Mahabharata, wherein it has been stated that a big cock, with a red tuft, was pre- 
sented to Skanda by Agni before his marriage with Devasena (°). Another image of Skanda 
with flames has not been published yet. | 

The peacock is absent in all the aforesaid Gandharan statues of Skanda-Kumara shown 
in standing pose. The variety of details presented therein deserves careful analysis from 
an iconographic point of view. The Gandhàra sculptors were successful enough in delineat- 
ing numerous new motifs in their respective works discussed above. 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


(15) N. K. BHATTASALI, Iconography of Bud- < Agni in Early Indian Art», Journal of Indian 
dhist and Brabmanical Sculptures in the Dacca History, Trivendrum, XLIII 1, April 1965, pp. 
Museum, Dacca, 1929, pp. 151 f. Skanda is often 154 f. 


described as the son of Agni ( Agni-sinu) in Puranic (2°) V. S. AcRAWaLA, Journal of tbe U. P. 
literature: Visnu-Purága, Y 15, 115-116; Linga- Historical Society, XXII, 1949, p. 140; Prrruvi 
Purdna, II 13, 7-8; Vámana-Purána, ch. 57. C£. V. Kumar AGRAWALA, «Skanda in the Puranas », 
S. AGRAWALA, Vamana Purana - A Study, p. 108. Purána, Varanasi, VIII 1, Jan. 1966, pp. 135-58. 


(15) IA, 1955-56, pl. 69 A; R. C. AGRAWALA, 
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Urdhvaretas Ganeša from Afghanistan 


It was a few years ago that an interesting marble statue of standing Ganesa was dug 
out in the locality of Gardez, in Afghanistan. It was later on removed for worship in Pir 
Ratan Nath Dargah, near the Pamir Cinema at Kabul, the capital city of Afghanistan. It 
measures about 28 in. in height and 14 in. in width. Dr G. Tucci illustrated and briefly 
described this Ganega statue in EW, IX, 1958, p. 328, fig. 40. The pedestal bears a two-line 
inscription in the brahmi script of post-Gupta period, the language is Sanskrit. The deity 
is called < Maha Vinayaka > in the inscription under reference. According to Dr Tucci, the 
inscription belongs to the end of 5th or beginning of the 6th cent. A.D., whereas Dr D. 
C. Sircar (EI, XXXV, 1, 1962, pp. 44 ff.) ascribes it to the 6th or 7th cent. A.D. 

The existing inscription, of two lines only, records that < this image of Maha Vinayaka 
[a particular form of Ganesa] was installed by Parama  Bhattáraka Maharajadhiraja Sahi 
Khingala, on the 13th day of the bright half of month Jyestha in year 8 >, apparently of 
Sahi King's reign, when the constellation was Visakha and lagna was Simha. According to 
Dr. Tucci (op. cit., p. 328), the King might have been identical with Sahi Khimgila of the 
coins and Khimkhila of Kashmir Chronicle. On the other hand, Dr Sircar (op. cit., p. 45) 
suggests that Khimgala may be regarded as some Sahi ruler of Kapisa or Kabul. The entire 
problem is Still at issue. 


The statue (') is of course very important from the iconographical point of view. Here 
the elephant-headed deity appears in the ¿dba pose; the trunk, turned to the left, is broken 
and so also the tusk. He puts on a close-fitting coronet on the head and a beaded necklace 
round the neck (fig. 1). All the hands are entirely broken; their number appears to have 
been four. The sacred thread (sarpa yajfíopavita) on the potbelly has been executed very 
prominently and so also the vyagbra carma (lion's skin) towards the right thigh; the tiger's 
claws are quite prominent. The Vismudbarmottara (2) makes a specific reference to four- 
armed Vinayaka (i.e. Ganeša) having a serpent as a sacred thread, and a tiger's skin as the 
garment (Vyaghra-carmambaradharah sarpa-Y ajfíopavita-vàn). In the early mediaeval statue 
of four-legged Ganega from Endere, in Central Asia (°), the tiger's skin appears below the 


(!) Photograph from the Archaeological Survey ibid, II, Baroda, 1961, p. 152. 

of India, New Delhi, Neg. no. 1-1956 Afghanistan. (3) A. Gerry, Ganesa, Oxford, 1936, p. 86, 
(2) Ed. P. B. Suan (G. O. Series), I, Baroda, pi..35. 

1958, Khanda IHI, ch. 71, vv. 13-16 on p. 198; 
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upper pair of the legs. The inscribed bronze statue of Ganapati from Brahmor, in Chamba 
region of Panjab Hills (^), is equally interesting because a tiger's skin is wound around the 
waist and two paws of the lion are also visible (fig. 2). 

Much more important is the Zrdbvaretas aspect of Ganega in the Afghanistan statue 
under scrutiny; he is shown with his penis erect as we find in numerous Siva icons. A literary 
injunction to this feature is eagerly awaited. At the same time we need not miss the execu- 
tion of a similar motif in the fifth-century rock-cut image of Gane$a from Udayagiri Caves, 
in Madhya Pradesa (^) (fig. 3). It is carved on the facade of cave no. 6 and depicts the 
ürdbvaretas Ganesa in the seated pose; he holds a cup of sweets in the left hand to which 
the elephant trunk is applied (°). It appears that this device could not become popular at other 
contemporary art centres of Northern India. These prominent features, in the Ganesa 
statue from Kabul, appear to have been derived from the Gupta traditions discussed above. 
The sculptors in Afghanistan really achieved success in presenting these special traits 
(simba carma and Ardbvaretas pose) for Ganesa, as we notice in early images of Siva; the 
son was represented like his own father and that too as a complete ascetic (Yogi), with 
his penis erect and lion-skin spread on the thigh. The third-eye mark is absent in the existing 
Ganeéga statues from Afghanistan. 

Another marble statue of this deity, from Sakar Dhar (10 miles from Kabul), is under 
worship in the Shor Bazar at Kabul itself (7). This is a still unpublished specimen (fig. 4) of 
superb workmanship and depicts the four-armed GaneSa in standing pose. The pedestal is 
pretty high but does not bear any inscription on it. The main deity is four-armed; the lower 
two hands are stretched downwards towards the attendants shown below; the upper left is 
broken, whereas the upper right hand carries a lotus stalk. The fan-shaped ears, elephant 
trunk turned to the left, the ndga yajiiopavita etc., have been executed quite vividly. The 
curly hair on the head of Ganega as well as of the dwarfish attendants (probably dyudha- 
purusds or ganas) below have been shown under the impact of Gupta art tradjtions. The 
undergament (with vydghra carma) of the main deity creates the impression of a motif 
resembling the Hellenistic acanthus as pointed out by Sri T. N. Ram Chandran, in his un- 
published Report of the Indian Archaeological Delegation in Afghanistan in year 1956. Mr 
Ram Chandran likes to assign the 4th cent. A.D. as the probable date of this Ganesa from 
Afghanistan. Still more interesting here is the zrdbvamedbra aspect of Gane$, as also in the 
Gardez statue and Udayagiri relief discussed above. These two statues from Afghanistan 
are therefore very important relics in Indian iconography. They have not been noticed by 
Alice Getty in her monumental work cited above. We look forward to some literary text in 
support of the #rdbuaretas (°) pose for Maha Vinayaka as well. It is interesting to note 


(*) H. Goerz, Early Wooden Temples of Cham- 1956, p. 539, pl. XV, fig. 1. 


ba, Leiden, 1955, pp. 82-83, pl. V. (7) Photograph from the Archaeological Survey 
(5) Photograph from the Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, Neg. no. 33-1956 Afghanistan. 
of India, New Delhi, Neg. no. 358-1955. (*) Mr Misra, Lecturer in Ancient Indian Hi- 
(°) D. R. PariL, The Monuments of Udayagiri story and Archaeology, University of Sagar, M.P., 
Hil, Gwalior 1948, p. 36, pl. XI; J. N. BANERJEA. informs me about the existence of this motif in 
Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, some mediaeval Ganeša statues also. 
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that these peculiar traits of Ganeša were not popular in South India at all. The lion-skin 
is usually not to be found in early Indian Ganeša statues other than those from Mathura, 
Kabul and Brahmor (Chamba) discussed above. The Archaeological Museum at Mathura 
preserves an interesting statue (no. 758, from Salempur) of two-armed and nude Ganeáa (°) 
represented in a form similar to that of the nude ithyphallic dwarfs of the Gupta period. 

Both these Ganega statues from Afghanistan recall to our minds the earlier device of 
associating a tiger's skin with two-armed Ganeša in the Gupta art of Mathura. One such 
unpublished fragment (16 in. high) is now preserved as no. 509 in the Mathura Museum (°°). 
It is therefore quite evident that Gupta traditions from Mathurà and Udayagiri were vividly 
blended together in the Ganega statues from Afghanistan under review. 

Let us await for further material before venturing on any definitive judgment in this 
respect. The aforesaid Ganeša statues from Kabul region, Mathura and Udayagiri relief are 
thus important additions to early Indian iconography (") Mention may also be made of 
lion's skin (szmba-carma) on the left thigh of dancing Ganeša from Kanauj and datable to 
the early Pratihara period. It has been illustrated by Dr V. S. AcRAWALa, Siva Mabadeva 
— the Great God, Varanasi, 1966, pl. XXXII. The photo-documentation Department of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, preserves an interesting photograph of 
standing Ganega from Pathari in Madhya Pradega (Neg. no. 1835-1960); it may be dated 
towards the 11-12th cent. There we find lion’s skin on the right thigh; to his left even stands 
a lion-faced attendant, probably a gana of Siva. Such statues of Ganeša have of course not 
been reported from Rajasthan as yet. 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


° 
(°) As pointed out by Dr V. S. AGRAWALA, (39) V. S. AGRAWALA, Journal of U.P. Histo- 
Journal of U.P. Historical Society, XXII, 1949, p. rical Society, XXIV-XXV, 1951-52, p. 96. 
138. It measures 8 in. in height. It has not been (©) The photographs of figs. 1, 3, 4 were 
published so far. kindly supplied by D.G.A., New Delhi. 
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The Crenelated Mane 


Survival of an Ancient Tradition in Afghanistan . 


On May 26, 1960, iile driving northward from Baghlan to Kunduz (14) (^), quite by. 
chance I noticed-among a small group of donkeys grazing beside the road just to the south 
of Aliabad a single animal with its mane clipped short except for three squared tufts of 
hair standing erect and approximately evenly spaced along the mane. This chance encoun- 
ter of a crenelated mane on a donkey perhaps attracted my notice as a former student of 
Prof. Otto Maenchen-Helfen's more immediately than it might have that of another less 
familiar with his concern for the history and puzzling implications of this tradition. 


Three yeats before Maenchen-Helfen had once again called attention to a peculiar tradi- 
tion of as yet unexplained significance thought to have vanished from Asia a thousand years 
ago: the cutting of horse manes in such a manner that they appear crenelated (^).. For the 
past hundred years authors have occasionally remarked upon isolated occurrences of this 
phebomenon among the arts of one or another ancient culture in Asia and eastern Europe. 
Maenchen-Helfen very ably synthesized these observations and presented’ his findirigs in a 
context which for the first time established a plausible ethno-historical basis for what. had 
earlier seemed to have only an enigmatic geographical distribution. He, furthermore, ' con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the practice of cutting crenels in horse manes can be linked with 
the occurrence of the practice of suspending swords from a special sword belt by means of 
a distinctive attachment to the scabbard wall most descriptively identified as a’ scabbaid 
slide. The correspondence of the two traditions is more relevant to the initial appearance 
of each in a given region; in most areas the practice of crenelating manes persisted long after 
the scabbard slide had been replaced by a more practical two-point sword suspension system 
of probable Turkish origin. The areas in which one tradition is found without the other 
are few and the absence of evidence for the former presence of both or absence of one 
tradition in each case is easily accountable. - 

The earliest representations of a crenelated mane are found in the 5th or 4th cent. B.C. 
burials at Pazyryk in the Altai Mountains of southern Siberia, on a fantastic animal tat- 
tooed on the arm of the male occupant of the second kurgan, and on a horse which forms 
part of a scene repeated several times on a PU felt hanging from the fifth kurgan J ? 


' (1) The numbers in parentheses following town (3) S. I. Rupenxo, Kultura .naselenija gornogo 


names refer to the maps in. figs. 1 and 2. ` . -  Altaja v skifskoe vremja, Moskva-Leningrad, 1953, . 
(2) < Crenelated Mane and Scabbard Slide », p. 314, fig. 183, and pl. XCV.. -Radiocarbon 
CAJ, XII, 2, 1957, pp. 85-138. T analyses of wooden objects from the second. and 
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Between the 5th cent. B.C. and the 8th cent. A.D., representations of this mane occur in 
Siberia, China, East Turkistan, Iran, Afghanistan, northern and central India, Soviet Tur- 
kistan and South Russia. The crenelated mane does not appear in all of these regions 
throughout the entire span of the twelve centuries of its known occurrence. Over this 
broad geographical area horse manes were cut in several different ways, but wherever and 
whenever the crenelated mane appears it is the rare exception, and Maenchen-Helfen is 
certainly correct in remarking that a particular and very special significance must be at- 
tached to this practice (*). Whether this mane had the same specific meaning throughout 
twelve centuries in Asia and Europe cannot be answered since we are not sure what it 
signified in any case. But such would seem a priori unlikely. However, a basic social or 
religious concept evoked by it probably endured for a considerable length of time and was 
similar, or related, in each of the areas where the mane appeared. In the light of the per- 
sistence of the tradition of crenelating manes in Afghanistan, Maenchen-Helfen’s terminus 
ad quem of the 8th cent. A.D. seems no longer valid (°). 


Subsequent to my initial discovery of this mane, throughout several thousand ‘miles of 
travel in Afghanistan during 1960, 1963 and 1966, I have consciously, if somewhat ca- 
sually, observed many thousands of horses. Not a single occurrence of the crenelated mane 
was found among them. Likewise, during these travels I have observed still greater num- 
bers of donkeys, but have recorded only sixty-two occurrences of this mane (figs. 1, 2). 


The form of the crenel is always the same, a clipped squared tuft of hair projecting 
upright above a close-cropped mane (figs. 3-6). Variations in the form of the crenels seem 
to derive only from the care with which they are cut and periodically trimmed, or the den- 
sity of the animal’s mane. In antiquity the form of the crenel represented on horses varied 
somewhat in different regions and they ranged in number from one to three. On donkeys 
in Afghanistan the range extends between one and six. The following tabulation indicates 


the frequencf of each type: 


1 crenel: 7 
2 crenels. 20 
3 crenels: 18 
4 crenels: 6 
5 crenels: 3 
6 crenels: 1 
Unrecorded: 7 


The vast majority of these manes have one to three crenels and hence do not vary 
from the ancient standards (°). The variation in the number of crenels, both on horses in 


fifth kurgans have produced varying results, but | ZAMOTORIN, « Otnositel'naja hronologija Pazyryk- 
in any case a date of 5th to 4th cent. B.C. is skih kurganov >, SA, 1959, 1, pp. 21-30. 


indicated both on the basis of the inventories (*) « Crenelated Mane and Scabbard Slide », 
and the radiocarbon examinations. See C. S. CHARD, cit., p. 138. 

< First Radiocarbon Dates from the U.S.S.R. », (°) Ibid., p. 85. 

Arctic Anthropology, Y, 1, 1962, pp. 84-86; I. M. (°) One five-crenel mane, sighted 85 km. west 
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antiquity and on donkeys in present-day Afghanistan, suggests that whatever significance may 
have resided in this tradition was dependent only upon the existence of crenelation and not 
closely linked to a specific form or number of crenels. 


I made numerous attempts to discover the- significance of the crenelated mane among 
the peoples who practice it. In every case the final conclusion was the same. Those 
not in immediate possession of an animal with such a mane, or to whom none could be 
shown, professed total unfamiliarity with the practice ('). Those in immediate possession 
of the animals uniformly declared that the reason for thus cutting the mane was motivated 
by no other concern than decoration. The question was approached in several different 
ways, but there were no significant variations in the responses. It was sometimes stressed 
that only « good donkeys » (that is, strong and healthy ones) had their manes thus clipped. 
I am inclined to accept, therefore, that the practice does in fact have no current meaning 
beyond that of decoration. In Afghanistan the donkey is employed both for riding and as 
a pack animal. Whether or not certain donkeys are ever reserved exclusively for one or 
the other use, I do not know. But of those donkeys with crenelated manes which were 
observed in association with attendants, not one was in use as a pack animal, nor could: 
it be determined that any others were intended for this purpose. 


Regarding the question of who crenelates manes, more may be said. The maps repro- 
duced here (figs. 1, 2) record: as accurately as possible the location of each of the sixty-two 
observed crenelated manes in relation to the distribution of the Tajik and Uzbek peoples in 
Afghanistan (°). Particularly in the northern part of the country these peoples are inter- 
mingled. The two principal groups in northern Afghanistan” not accoünted.for on these 
maps are the Turkmen people, chiefly along the Amu-darya, and Afghans (Pushtun) in the 
unshaded areas surrounded, or nearly enclosed, by either the Tajik. or Uzbek ‘territories. Since 
such demographic charts define only areas of primary population density, we may safely 
assume that Tajiks and Uzbeks are not in fact restricted solely to the shaded areas on these 
maps but are to some degree mixed with the Turkmen and Afghan population in this region. 
Hence, while the city of Kunduz (14) is included in neither Tajik nor Uzbek territory, the 


of Maimana (15), had three large crenels separated had not noted such manes before his attention 


by two smaller and lower ones. Though no horse was called to them by me in May 1960. On a 
manes with more than three crenels are known subsequent trip the same year he reported having 
from representations, Chinese literary sources of seen one such animal in the vicinity of Kabul (11). 


the T’ang and later periods refer to the existence In 1960 the governor of Qala Shahrak (21), a 
during the T’ang dynasty of both « three blossom » small village of hardly more than 100 inhabitants 


and « five blossom » horses, apparently in reference in central Afghanistan, professed never to have 
to crenelation of the mane. See note 23. ` : observed such manes though I had, in a matter of 
(7) Since 1960 I have discussed the existence a few hours, seen four in the vicinity of this 
of this mane with several anthropologists and ‘village. 
archaeologists, some with extensive experience in (8) The maps -have been adapted from J. 
areas of the country where it occurs. None had HuMLUM, La géographie de l’Afghanistan, Copen- 
noticed it. Nor do Afghans, in the main, seem hagen, 1957, p. 93, and S. I. Brux, < Etniceskij 
any more aware of its existence. The driver -of sostav stran Perednej Azii», SE, 1952, 2, map 1 


my vehicle, who had lived in Kabul all his life,  . facing p. 72. 
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Tajik SSR- 
Uzbek SSR 





‘Turkmen, SSR 


lran 


Pakistan 


Fig. 1 - Distribution of Tajiks in Afghanistan. Broken line indicates author’s route. 


Key to numbers-on:maps (figs. 1 and 2) 


1 Andkhui 13 Karukh 
2 Aq Chah 14 Kunduz 
3 Bala: Murghab 15 Maimana 
4 Bamiyan  —— 16 Mazar-i’ Sharif 
5 Doab-t Mekh-i Zarin 17 Mukur 
6 Farah | 

" 18 Obeh 
7 Ghazni ; ; 
8 Girishk Mri A s 
'9 Haibak | 20 Qala Nao 
10 Hetat: . 21 Qala Shahrak. 
11 Kabul ` 22 Shibarghan 
12 Kandahar | 23 Tashkurgan 
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Tajik SSR 


Uzbek SSR 


Turkmen SSR 


Iran 





‘Pakistan 


Fig. 2 - Distribution of Uzbeks in Afghanistan. Broken line indicates author's route. 


crenelated manes. observed in this region surely belong to one or both of these peoples who 
both visit and: inhabit this town. The Afghans, in particular, are relative newcomers to 
this district, and one may, question whether they. do in fact really outnumber Tajiks and 
Uzbeks in the urban centers. While the principal inhabitants in the area of Qala Nao (20) 
are Jamshedis, the position of this region between areas of Tajik and Uzbek concentration 
suggests that the seven crenelated manes recorded here may. belong to the latter peoples. 
The same may be said with respect to the four examples sighted.near Qala Shahrak (21); 
undoubtedly Uzbek peoples extend for some distance farther up. the route roughly parallel- 
ing the Hari rud than is indicated.on the map in fig. 2. 

No other single population group, or small combination of groups, tope so well 
as the Tajik and Uzbek to the observed distribution of the crenelated mane in Afghanistan. 
The clearest evidence that this tradition is practiced chiefly, if not exclusively, by the Tajik 
and. Uzbek peoples is its rare occurrence in southern Afghanistan. Only three examples were 
recorded in the southern half of the country, the stronghold of the Pushtuns, except for 
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the Hazaras in the mountainous interior and the Baluchis in the deserts of the extreme 
south. Uzbeks and Tajiks exist only in isolated pockets within this part of the country. 
Two manes were sighted just to the northeast of Mukur (17), an Uzbek enclave, and the 
third (fig. 6) was recorded at Lashkar-gah, south of Girishk (8), in a Tajik zone. Further- 
more, in evety case where it was possible to identify positively the owner of a donkey 
with a crenelated mane (9 only), these men were invariably Tajik or Uzbek. While it was 
reported by one Tajik that his people alone cut manes in this fashion, this statement is 
evidently untrue. | 

The distribution of the crenelated mane indicated ds the maps here is bound to be 
somewhat misleading. Those recorded were necessarily accidental encounters, restricted by 
the amount of time,passed in the various regions of the country. A systematic effort to 
discover the full geographic distribution of these manes with respect to ethnic groups was 
not undertaken. Hence, while fairly large areas of Tajiks are indicated to the east of 
Kabul (11) and to the north and south of Farah (6), these areas were traversed rapidly, the 
former on three occasions before I had become conscious of the existence of the crenelated 
mane, the latter, a thinly settled desert region, twice in the intense heat of summer. 

On the basis of the observations I have made, it is not possible to determine which, 
if either, of the two peoples who crenelate donkey manes were first to do so. Nor can 
any positive account be given of why this practice is restricted to donkeys if, as I am inclined 
to believe, it represents an uninterrupted survival of the tradition which more than a thou- 
sand years before was, so far as we know, restricted exclusively. to horses. Such a trans- 
ference may represent a natural evolutionary process in a society as it changes from a 
horse-breeding and horse-riding one into an essentially ‘sedentary agrarian one in which the 
horse plays an increasingly inferior role. It may be that a century ago horse manes were 
still crenelated in the northern part of the country, but so far as I know this practice was 
not observe by any traveler in this region. 

According to my observations, the principal concentration of crenelated manes today 
would seem to lie within the region of ancient Bactria and Tokharistan: thirty-one. within 
the small geographical ‘triangle formed by Mazar-i Sharif (16), Kunduz (14) and Pul-i 
Khumri (19). The major concentration of Tajik peoples in Badakhshan to the east of this 
triangle, also a part of ancient Bactria, suggests that crenelated manes would be discovered 
there also. Since Maenchen-Helfen has quite convincingly demonstrated that the Yiieh-chih— 
Tokharians were the bearers of this tradition, the region of Bactria is the most logical one 
within Afghanistan for this tradition to have survived since the area was for more than a 
century the obscure homeland of the Yiieh-chih after their flight from the borders of China 
and before their establishment as the Kusana of their empire over northern India and much 
of Central Asia. 

Wherever the Yüeh-chih—Kusána spread, the crenelated mane em If it survives 
still in any other portion of their ancient territories, it has not been reported. The likelihood 
is that it does not, though I would expect it to be present still in the contiguous region 
of the Tajik SSR, across the Amu-darya, which was included in the Kushan domain. . Nor 
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should it be surprising to find this tradition preserved only in Bactria. Other sectors of 
the former Kushan territories have during the last two thousand years been subject to far 
greater culture-changing forces than has Bactria which slipped more or less into oblivion 
after the downfall of the Kusana. If, as Maenchen-Helfen convincingly argues, the Yiieh- 
chih—Kusana were fundamentally a confederation of Iranian peoples, it is tempting to con- 
sider the Iranian Tajik peoples who are the primary inhabitants of Bactria today as the 
inheritors and preservers of the crenelated mane tradition. Most authorities consider the 
Tajiks to be the descendants of the original inhabitants of Bactria, and research by physical 
anthropologists on skeletal material excavated in this region has indicated no significant 
population change in Bactria during at least the last three thousand years (°). Only much 
later, then, as the Uzbeks moved into this region from the north about the 16th cent. 
would they have acquired the tradition or convention from the Tajik people (°). Schuyler 
Cammann found several symbolic forms of considerable antiquity, particularly horse charms 
and amulets, still present among the Tajik and Uzbek populations of northern Afghanistan ("'). 
What he wrote regarding the persistence of these forms may be equally true of the crenelated 
mane; «...it is characteristic of the folk tradition everywhere that potent symbols and 
charms, Spa l, of a protective nature, often continue on, even after a radical change in 
the official religion > (?*). l 
Disregarding the fact that the manes now crenelated are on donkeys rather than horses, 
when we attempt to connect the present-day crenelated mane with that of antiquity we 
must admit to a complete lack of evidence between approximately the 8th and the 20th cent. 
in regions bordering on Bactria. Maenchen-Helfen cited the appearance of such a mane on 
a horse depicted on a fragmentary ivory plaque from Bagram and another on a stamped 
tile from Shotorak nearby, both belonging to the early post-Christian period (**). Horses 
with crenelated manes are represented on two stone seals excavated from a late Parthian 
residence at Nisa in southern Turkmenistan (^) The last confirmed appearence of the 
crenelated mane reported by Maenchen-Helfen in regions not too far removed from Bactria 
is probably no later than the early 3rd`cent. A.D. The question of date and origin of the 
« Sassanian » silver ‘vessels which exhibit such a mane is too confused to be accepted as 
positive evidence of the existence of this tradition in or near Bactria between the 3rd and 
the 6th cent. Maenchen-Helfen is inclined to believe the majority were manufactured in 
< the eastern provinces of Persia and beyond > (?). The extraordinary, hybrid or atypical, 
misunderstood even, representations of this mane on some of the plates suggests that they 


(°) W. K. Fraser-Tytier, Afghanistan, Lon- Moskva, 1956, pp. 45-47. 


don, 1953, p. 54; D. N. Wiser, Afghanistan: (7°) WILBER, op. cit., p. 45. 

Its People, Its Society, Its Culture, New Haven, (3) < Ancient Symbols in Modern Afghani- 
1962, p. 44; V. V. GINSBURG, < Pervje antropo- stan >, AOr, II, 1957, pp. 5-34, espec. pp. 27 ff. 
logiceskie materialy k probleme etnogeneza Bak- (22) Ibid., p. 34. 

trii >, Materialy i issledovanija po arheologii SSSR, (13) « Crenelated Mane and Scabbard Slide », 
15, Moskva-Leningrad, 1950, pp. 241-250; I». cit., pp. 115 f., and figs. 23, 24. 

« Antropologiteskie materialy k etnogenezu Tadzi- (14) Ibid., p. 109, and fig. 16. 

kov >, Kratkie soobščenija IIMK, AN, SSSR, 61, (45) Ibid., p. 114. 
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might have been made by peoples to the west of those regions where the crenelated n mane 
survived.as a possibly still meaningful tradition (°°). 

Fortunately, we need not depend on these « Sassanian » representations to provide us 
with evidence of the tradition in the environs of Bactria at times later than the Bagram, 
Shotorak, or Nisa finds. A fragmentary wall painting from Pjandzikent depicts a horse 
with a crenelated mane (). The fragment encompasses a portion of two pictorial registers. 
At the broken edge of the lower register only a portion of a horse’s head and about half 
the length of its -mane are preserved, but it is enough to show a single upright crenel of 
the square variety similar to those from Afghanistan standing above a close-cropped mane. 
The painting belongs to the 7th or 8th cent. Whether or not a crenel appears on the mane 
“of another horse from a different fragment of PjandZikent wall painting seems doubtful (°°). 
| Though only a $mall portion of the original PjandZikent wall paintings are preserved, more 
than a score of horses are represented among the fragments (7). The crenelated mane here 
as elsewhere is the exception. 


After the 8th cent. the crenelated mane disappears from Central Asia. The mane on 
the horse in the unpublished 15th cent. Persian painting « Shirin visits Farhad», in the 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., is not crenelated; the straps of its armor passing 
over the neck only cause it to appear so (^). Nor do I believe that the curious pointed 
objects projecting above the mane of Ashkabus' dead horse in a 14th cent. Shiraz painting 
in the same gallery depict crenelations; they are more likely leaves of the plant upon which 
the slain horse has fallen (**). 

The last representations of the crenelated mane occur in China and in western Central 
Asia during the 8th cent. (7) Between the 8th and the 20th cent. we have not yet a single 
shred of evidence to indicate the continuance of this tradition. It may well be that the 
original functional meaning of this act, already dim by the 8th cent. (°), after this time 


(19) E.g., ibid., p. 104, fig. 17, d. since the crenels are a small detail in a small 


(7) A. M. BELENICKIJ, V.. L. VoRoNINA, P. I. painting, it would seem unlikely that this painting 
Kostrov, Skul’ptura i zivopis’ drevnego Pjandii- could be anything less than a meticulous copy of 
kenta, Moskva, 1959, pl. XIII. a l'ang original. 

' (33) A. Ju. Jakusovsxy, `À. M. BELENICKU ` (22) If any meaning was attached to the cre- 
et alii, Zivopis drevnego Pjandiikenta, Moskva, nelated mane in T’ang China, it was not known 
1954, pl. XXXIII. to Sung dynasty writers who refer merely to horses 

(1°) A number of horses are represented among with such manes being favored among fashionable 
the as yet unpublished paintings from this site in equestrians. If the purpose of crenelating horse 
the Hermitage. manes in eighth-century China was simply to add 

(22) MAENCHEN-HELFEN, < Crenelated Mane and a decorative and distinguishing mark to favorite 
Scabbard Slide», cit, p. 111, note 76. ` Freer steeds, then the practice in no way differed from 
Gallery of Art, acc. no. 31.35. | i what seems to be the purpose of crenelating 

| (22) W. Littys, Persian Miniatures: tbe Story donkey manes in Afghanistan today. See A. C. 
of Rustam (Art Treasures of. Asia), Rutland-Tokyo; SoPER, Kuo Jo-hsii’s Experiences in Painting, an 
1958, pl. IV. Eleventh Century History of Chinese Painting 

(22) One cannot argue a T’ang date for the (American Council of Learned Societies, Studies in 


famous anonymous « Ming Huang hsing: Shu» Chinese and Related Civilizations, 6), Washington, 
landscape on the basis of.the fact. that one of the D.C., 1951, pp. 97 £f. ' However, the legendary 
horses displays a carefully crénelated mane. But association of the horse with the crenelated mane 
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Fig. 3 - Donkey with 5-crenel mane, near Kunduz (14) (May 29, 1960) 





Fig. 4 - Donkey with 5-crenel mane, near Mazari Sharif (16) (May 30, 1960). 
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Fig. 5 - Donkey with 2-crenel mane, near Haibak (9) (June 1, 1960). 


, 
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Fig. 6 - Donkey with 3-crenel mane at Lashkar-gah, south of Girishk (8) (June 21. 1960). 


was reduced to -the level of a folk. convention that no longer formed a part of the religious, 
philosophical, or artistic heritage of. the upper strata of societies whose artifacts attract our 
attention, The region of Bactria, never a core atea of civilization after Kushan ambition 
led them to the courts of India, is geographically and culturally the kind of recessive area 
where one might expect this tradition to have persisted and to have been transferred from 
the horse to the donkey when the. latter gained supremacy among the increasingly seden- 
tary population. This transference may still have been in the process of occurring no more 


than a century ago. 


with the Western Regions remained for the Chi- 
nese in T’ang what it had been in Han times, 
and this suggests both that such horses existed 
still in the West during T’ang times and that 
some significance was attached to them. Chu 
Ching-hsiian records the following in his ninth- 


century treatise on T’ang painters, T’ang Chao. 


Ming Hua Lu, trans. by. A. C. Soper, Archives 
of the Chinese Art Society of America, IV, 1950, 
pi 12: `- 

< When the K'ai-yüan period (A.D. . 713-742) 


brought peace to the world, blooded horses would ` 


be sent hither in relays from foreign lands, ctoss- 
ing wide stretches of desert that wore their hoofs 
thin. Ming Huang used to select the best of them 
and treat them like his Chinese coursers. Of all 
of them he. had paintings made. Thenceforth the 
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Imperial stable possessed mounts of the “Flying 
Yellow”, “Night-lightning,” “Dirfting Cloud", or 
“Five Blossom” types. They had unusual coats and 
their whole appearance was remarkable. Their 
sinews and bones were rounded and their hoofs 
were thick... ».. 


Both «-Five Blossom ». and « Three Blossom » 
horses are mentioned in T’ang and Sung Chinese 
texts. with reference to the number of. crenels on 
the mane:: Soper, Kuo Jo-bsü, loc. cit. The manes 
on the rather numerous stone and small bronze 
and ceramic horses of T’ang date which exhibit 
crenelation range from one to three crenels only, 
and seemingly these varieties were the most com- 
mon though, as in contemporary Afghanistan, 
manes were evidently cut with a greater number 
of crenels. ñ 


Sri Aurobindo’s Conception of Philosophy 


« What is Philosophy » has remained always, more or less, a disputed probiem. While 
in the past philosophers, though agreeing in general about its subject-matter, differed 
widely about its methods and purposes, in recent times they lack any agreement even 
about its essential subject-matter. Every philosopher, today, tries to define philosophy in 
his own sophisticated manner and tries to create a separate school. Consequently, the 
growth of real philosophical knowledge has. stopped and the state of philosophy has 
become a state of « sophism and crisis ». The problem « What is Philosophy» is a very 
agitating problem and philosophers are required to give serious attention to any attempt 
to solve it. Sri Aurobindo, a recent mystico-philosopher of India, has given his serious 
thought to this problem, which we try to present and discuss here in this paper. 


Philosophy, according to Sri Aurobindo, should not be < a seeking for abstract truths 
in a world of ideas and words », but it should be « a discovery of the real reality of things 
by which the human existence can learn its law and aim and the principles of its pertec- 
tion > (7). Accordingly, the attempt to find out the Reality of Existence should not be a 
tational or speculative one but should be an intuitive or spiritual (°) one. For the Reality 


(*) This paper is dedicated to my Ph. D. Super- existent bliss where there is only a stress of tran- 
visor Dr V. H. Date, formerly associated with the sitory satisfactions besieged by physical pain and 
Department of Philosophy, University of Rajasthan, emotional suffering, to establish an infinite freedom 
Jaipur, India, and now associated with the Depart- in a world which presents itself as a group of 
ment of Philosophy, University of Jodhpur, Jodh- mechanical necessities, to discover and realise the 
pur, India. immortal life in a body subjected to death and 


I am thankful to Dr Daya Krishna and Dr constant mutation» The Life Divine, Sri Auro- 
D.C. Mathur of the Department of Philosophy, bindo Ashram, Pondichey, 1st University Ed., 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur, India, for making 1955). He calls it an « Integral Perfection », which 
valuable suggestions to me on the subject. one can attain when he ascends beyond his present 
state of Mind to his spiritual state of Supermind 
and gets the descent of Supermind into his body, 
life and mind, effecting a supramental transforma- 


(1) SRI AUROBINDO, The Human Cycle, Sri Au- 
robindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 1949, p. 93 (Italics 


are mine). i i : I ; 

< Perfection » means the full development tion of his body, Me e axo f | 
of all the parts or faculties of human-being, viz., (?) The word “intuition” is quite ambiguous, 
the physical, the vital, the mental and the because, since it means a “knowledge by identity”, 


spiritual. It is, as Sri Aurobindo puts it it can be used for all kinds of knowledge gained 
beautifully in The Life Divine, «To know, through identity, irrespective of its being so gained 


possess and be the divine being in an animal and at the sub-conscient or the vital level, at the 
egoistic consciousness, to convert our twilight or conscient or the mental level, or at the supet- 
obscure physical mentality into the plenary supra- conscient or the spiritual level. At the subcon- 
mental illumination, to build peace anda self- scient or vital level, it takes the form of “instinc- 
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discovered rationally or speculatively remains always not a real Reality but an imaginary 
or constructed Reality; and, therefore, it contains no spiritual or ultimate significance for 
the human-existence, because it does not enable the human-mind to know his law or nature, 
aim or destiny and the principles of his perfection. The Reality discovered through in- 
tuitive or spiritual means is alone the real Reality, and it is only with the knowledge of the 
real Reality that the human-existence can learn its law, aim and the principles of its perfec- 
tion. The «constant human aspiration >, as Sri Aurobindo points out, has been to attain 
« perfection », to « search after pure Truth » loc. cit., and this aspiration can be fulfilled only 
“when an attempt is made to discover the Reality through the intuitive or spiritual means 
and not through the rational or speculative means. This paper attempts to present Sri Auro- 
bindo’s conception of Philosophy as an intuitive or spiritual discovery of the Reality of 
Existence, że., the real Reality of Existence, by which the human existence can learn its 
law and aim and the principles of its perfection. 


. Reason, says Sri Aurobindo, has a double action, viz., < mixed or dependent» and 
« pure or sovereign ». In its former action, it confines itself to the sphere of sensible 
experience, admits its law as the final truth and concerns itself only with the study of phe- 
nomenon, ¿e., with the study of the appearances of things in their relations, processes and 
utilities. As a result, it remains always < incapable of knowing what is, it only knows what 
appears to be >. In othér words, it surveys the field of < Becoming », but the truth of 
« Becoming » remains always beyond its comprehension. This is the approach of Science. 
It has, of course, a value for our practical life in the world, but not for our métaphysical 
or philosophical discovery of the reality of things. In its pure action, the Reason accepts our 
sense experiences as a starting-point, but refuses to be limited by them. It goes behind 
them, and, working in its own right, it strives to arrive at « general and unalterable con- 
cepts », which relate not to the sense-experiences, but to that which stands behind them. 
As a result, it brings us from sense-experiences to conceptual metaphysical knowledge. 


The conceptual knowledge reached by means of pure reason can be, according to Sri 
Aurobindo, of two types. It can be either, some form of agnosticism found in the philo- 
sophies of Kant, Hamilton, Spencer etc., or some form of a rationally -constructed system, 
like that of Hegel, Bradley and others. To quote Sri Aurobindo, « any seeking of the su- 
preme Truth through intellect alone must end either in Agnosticism of this kind or else in 


tualintuition"; at the conscient or mental level, it the spiritual state beyond Mind. Sri Aurobindo, 
takes the form of “mental-intuition”; and at the however, uses the ward “Intuition” for “spiritual- 
superconscient or spiritual level, it takes the form experience” for “want of a better” word. « In truth, 
of “spiritual-intuition”. Even in each of these fields it is >, he says < a makeshift and inadequate to the 
it takes many forms, corresponding to the different connotation demanded of it». «The same» he 
states of each field. There are intuitions of per- says further < has to be said of the word < con- 
ceptive-mind, life-mind and sense-mind at the state sciousness » and many others which our poverty 
of mind; similarly, there are intuitions of Higher- compels us to extend illegitimately in their signifi- 
Mind, lllumined-Mind, Intuitional-Mind, Over- cance» (The Life Divine, p. 79, footnote). 
mind, Supermind, Sachchidananda and Absolute at (3).Op. cit., p. 2. 
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some intellectual system or mind-constructed. formula > (*). And this is due to the reason 
that « the intellect », as he points out, « is incapable of knowing the supreme Truth; it can 
only range about seeking for Truth and catching fragmentary representations of it, not the 
thing itself, and trying to piece them together » (*). Consequently, there have been, he 
says, « hundreds of such systems and formulas and there can be hundreds more, but none 
can be definitive > (°). They are, no doubt, valuable; but this value is only a « speculative > 
and not a «real» or < spiritual » one: each < has its utility in training the human-mind 
and helping to keep before it the idea of Something beyond and Ultimate towards which it 
must turn », but « it would not give the decisive experience or the spiritual certitude for 
which the soul is seeking > (2). What is needed to perform the real task of philosophy is 
not «a constant throwing up of ideas, of all the possible ideas, and the formation of this 
or that philosophical belief, opinion or conclusion >, but « to get the experience > of the 
Reality, < to reach it, enter into it, live in it» (°), so that the human existence can attain 
its perfection. 

Kant made a very serious attempt to find out the limits of Pure Reason in his first 
famous work, viz., The Critique of Pure Reason, and came to the conclusion which is similar 
to that of Sri Aurobindo. His analysis of the working of Pure Reason remains the 
first and the last in the field of philosophy. The Pure Reason, according to Kant, starts 
with the concepts of Understanding as its base, and, trying to conceive of an unconditional 
synthetic unity of those. concepts, formulates the transcendental doctrines regarding the Soul, 
the World and God. These doctrines, however, have no relation with the objective or 
experiential validity of them. They are mere < sophistifications > of Pure Reason, and 
represent the character of < pseudo-rational doctrines, which can neither hope for confirma- 
tion in experience nor fear refutation by it » (*). Each of them appears to be free from con- 
tradiction, because each finds the conditions of its unity in the very nature of Pure Reason. 
As a result, the various opposite doctrines are equally < valid and necessary». They 
disclose, therefore, a < dialectical - battle-field», in which the side which opens the attack 
and makes the last attack is always victorious irrespective of the consideration whether it 
supports a good or a bad cause. Unfortunately, the Pure Reason never allows any party to 
withdraw. It treats the quarrel with indifference as a < mere mock-fight >, but keeps each 
party under the illusion that corresponding to its conceptions there are objective realities. 

The various rational or pseudo-rational doctrines of Pure Reason, are, therefore, accord- 
ing to Kant, various « hypotheses » or « private opinions » to bring out an imaginary sys- 
tematic unity into our knowledge. The hypotheses are, therefore, he says, « permissible only 
as weapons of war, and only for the purpose of defending a right, not in order to esta- 
blish it» (°). Metaphysics, accordingly, becomes <a battle-ground quite peculiarly suited 


(4) Sar AUROBINDO, Oz Yoga, II, Tome I, Sri (5) Ib., ibid., p. 170. 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 1st University (?).E. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, transl. 
Edition, 1955, p. 169. by N. Kemp Smith, Abridged Ed., published by 
(5) Ib., ibid, p. 169. Macmillian, Britain, Reprint 1952; p. 215. 
(9) Ip., ibid. pp. 169-170. (1°) Ib., ibid., p. 233. 


(7) In, ibid., p. 170. 
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for those who desire to exercise themselves in mock combats and in which no participant 
has even yet succeeded in gaining even so much as an inch of territory not at least in such 
manner as to secure him in its permanent possession > (7). Such kind of metaphysics, he 
points out, < has always existed in the world and these will always continue to exist > (*).- 


The Pure Reason, therefore, concludes Kant, is not a «constitutive » principle; it is 
only a « regulative » principle. And, the systematic unity of our knowledge, to which it 
arrives at, remains only a « projected unity», which, though being useful for Humanity, 
can never become a « constitutive unity ». To quote him, « It is not a constitutive principle 
that enables us to determine anything in respect of its direct object, but only a merely 
regulative principle and maxim, to further and strengthen in infinitum (indeterminately) 
— the empirical employment of reason — never in any way proceeding counter to the laws 
of its empirical employment, and yet at the same time opening out new paths which are not 
within the cognisance of the understanding > (7). 

Unfortunately, Kant was ignorant of the fact that Reason is not the highest faculty of 
our knowledge, and that beyond Reason there is the other faculty of knowledge, viz., 
Intuition or Spiritual experience, which can discover the reality of things through a direct 
experience of it. To him only phenomenal or empirical intuitions are possible, and there 
are nothing like noumenal or spiritual intuitions. The concept of « noumenon », there- 
fore, remains always.for him a «limiting concept ». He says, < Bur none the less we are 
unable to comprehend how such noumena can be possible, and the domain that lies out 
beyond the sphere of appearances is for us empty. That is to say, we have an under- 
standing which problematically extends further, but we have no intuition, indeed not even ' 
the concept of a possible intuition, through which objects outside the field of sensibility can 
be given, and through which the understanding can be employed assertorically beyond that 
field. The concept of a noumenon is thus.a merely limiting concept > (^). 


As a matter of fact, from the point of view of philosophy as an attempt to discover 
the real Reality of Existence by which the human existence can learn its law and aim and 
the principles of its perfection, we do not find any essential difference between an agnostic 
philosophy and a rationally constructed system of philosophy. For both of them are 
hopelessly impotent to reveal to us the real Reality of Existence. It will not be wrong 
even if we hold.that.an agnostic statement about the Reality of Existence is more honest 
than a statement made by a rationally constructed system of philosophy about it. For 
while the former frankly accepts that though the Pure Reason asserts that there is, undoub- 
tedly, some Noumena or Non-Relative beyond the Phenomena or the Relative, it cannot 
know the real nature of the same; the latter, though it knows that the ultimate reality to 
which the Pure Reason arrives is merely imaginary or constructed, allows one to remain 
under the illusion that what the Pure Reason conceives to be the nature of ultimate 
reality, must actually be so. We must not forget, however, that from the speculative point 


(2M) In, ibid. p. 15 (Preface). (13) Ib., ibid., p. 310. 
(12) Ip., ibid., p. 22 (Preface). (14) Ib., ibid., p. 155. 
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of view, we must always appreciate the statement of a constructive rational philosophy and 
not merely an agnostic statement. But philosophy as merely speculative in character is itself 
something which is not acceptable to Sri Aurobindo. 


If we look at contemporary philosophy, we find that it is this rationalistic approach 
of the Western rationalists which has naturally given rise to the « anti-metaphysical » atti- 
tude in philosophy (7°). For, what these rationalists, for example Hegel and Bradley, say re- 
mains always unverifiable, and, therefore, looks like poetic or aesthetic imagining. Their state. 
ments may satisfy our mind in its abstractness, but never in its sense of actuality. The Logical 
Positivists argue that a proposition to be meaningful should be empirically verifiable. The 
metaphysical propositions, since they talk about trans-empirical entities, remain empirically 
unverifiable. They are, therefore, « non-sensical » or « meaningless » propositions. While the 
propositions of the different branches of empirical science stand the test of empirical 
verifiability, they are, therefore, meaningful or sensible propositions. The Logical 
Positivists, therefore, advise that we cease to perform the traditional metaphys- 
ical task of synthetizing the empirical results of different branches of Science into a world 
view. For this task, they hold, is a task of poetic or aesthetic imagination, and, therefore, 
it is to be performed by the poets or the artists and not by the philosophers. What the 
philosophers should do is, as Rudolf Carnap says, « the logical analysis of science, in 
other words, the syntactical analysis of the language system of Science > (*°). According to 
them, all questions about Nature, Life, History and Society etc., belong, therefore, not 
to the field of philosophy but to the domain of different branches of empirical science. 
Rudolf Carnap, for example, says, < there can be no such thing as a philosophical investiga- 
tion of nature, because whatever can be said about nature, that is about any events in 
time and space and about their connections, has to be said by the scientist on the basis of 
empirical investigations.: There remains nothing for the philosopher to say in this field. 
Metaphysiciahs do, indeed, venture to make a lot of statements about nature, but such 
metaphysics is, as we have seen, not theory but rather poetry »; and, he says further, 
«as there is no philosophy of nature, but only a philosophy of natural science, so there 
is no special philosophy of life or philosophy cf organic world, but only a philosophy 
of biology; no philosophy of mind or philosophy of history, or philosophy of society, but 
only a philosophy of historical and social sciences; always remembering that the philosophy 
of a science is the syntactical analysis of the language of that science > (*"), The Logical 
Positivists, thus, identify philosophy with, to use the phrase of A.J. Ayer, «Logic of Science». 

Equally disinterested in the traditional metaphysical approach to philosophy are 


(25) The anti«metaphysical movement in Philo- account of the influence of this movement in the 
sophy started in the West and has also captured, West. 
unfortunately, many young minds in India. But it ` (1$) R. CARNAP, «Philosophy & Logical 
may be noted that while in the West this move- Syntax >, in Readings in Twentieth-Century Philo- 
ment began as a natural reaction against the ration- sopby, Ed. by W. P. Alston, University of Mi- 
alistic approach of the traditional Idealists, in chigan & George Nakhnikian, Wayne State, 
India it has come, not as a reaction against the University, 1953, p. 454. 
traditional Indian philosophy, but merely on (17) Ib., ibid., pp. 454-5. 
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linguistic analysts. Though they do not identify philosophy with the anti-metaphysical role 
of « syntactical analysis of the language of science », they identify it with another anti-meta- 
physical role, viz., the role of analysis of our ordinary language, ie, with <“ linguistic 
analysis ». A cording to them, our ordinary language:is ambiguous and complicated; and it 
is the ambiguity and the complexity of our ordinary language which serves as the cause of the 
deep differences which we find in the various traditional metaphysical systems. They, 
therefore, suggest that the philosophers should engage themselves in the analysis of our 
ordinary language. Wittgenstein, who is regarded as the main source of this school ot 
Linguistic Analysis, as also of Logical Positivism, suggests that philosophy should never be 
treated as a < doctrine > but should always be identified as a < clarificatory activity ». The 
linguistic analysts, therefore, regard their different analyses as different « approaches » or 
different « attitudes » to the problems or puzzles of our ordinary language and not as dif- 
ferent doctrines or different theories of philosophy in the traditional sense. 


No doubt, these movements of Logical Positivism and Linguistic Analysis are now 
gradually losing their force and attraction on account of their hollow character. For, on 
the one hand, the logical positivists, though they appear very enthusiastic in fulfilling 
their negative aim of proving the meaninglessness of Metaphysics, find no content to fulfil 
their positive aim of providing a secure foundation for the Sciences. On the other hand, 
the linguistic analysts, while doing the analysis of our ordinary language, try to save them- 
selves from committing to anything. As a matter of fact, some of the linguistic analysts 
remain more committed than others, and they are gradually coming to the conclusion that 
different metaphysical systems should only be regarded as different < view-points > or < mod- 
es of thought », and that none of them should claim to have reached the absolute truth for 
itself and absolute falsehood for others. However, when we look at the roots of these 
anti-metaphysical movements, we find that the fault lies not so much with the logical 
positivists or with the linguistic analysts as with the western idealistic philosophers them- 
selves, who, in their hunger for the abstract use of Reason, constructed or imagined the Real- 
ity of things and cared little for its objective validity. Since they have failed to discover 
the real Reality of things, ¿e., the Reality which can be experienced or verified as really 
the Reality of things, they have failed to attract people for ever. 


The logical positivists and the linguistic analysts pointed out the fundamental defect 
of the rational philosophers, but, unfortunately, instead of recognizing Intuition or Spir- 
itual experience as a faculty of knowing the trans-empirical realities and making an im- 
provement upon the speculative or rational philosophies, they thought that the main task 
of philosophy was « logical analysis » of the language of science or of the ordinary language. 
No doubt, statements should be capable of verification, but owing to lack of desire to inves- 
tigate into the vast field of « Experience », the logical positivists and the linguistic analysts 
limited the principle of verification to the field of empirical experience only. They failed 
to note that there is also the existence of the faculty of Intuition or Spiritual experience 
in every human being, and that every human being can have spiritual experience if he 
awakes this faculty by following the inner methods. Indeed, all propositions must be veri- 
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. fiable, but not necessarily by the empirical methods alone; they must rather be verifiable 
by the methods appropriate to their own fields. To limit the criterion of truth to the method 
of empirical verification alone is regarded by Sri Aurobindo as an < ego-centric attitude >, 
«an egoistic illusion >, « a superstition of the physical mind >, < in the mass a gross and 
vulgar error » (°). For, as he argues, < obviously this is a false standard of reality and of 
knowledge, since this means the sovereignty of the normal or average mind and its limited 
capacity and experience, the exclusion ‘of what is supernormal or beyond the average intel- 
ligence... The truth behind it is that each man has to think for himself, know for himself 
according to his capacity, but his judgment can be valid only on condition that he is ready 
to learn and open always to a larger knowledge... The greatest inner discoveries... cannot 
be brought before the tribunal of the common mentality which has no experience of these 
things and takes its own absence or incapacity of experience as a proof of their invalidity 
or their non-existence. Physical truth or formulas, generalisations, discoveries founded 
upon physical observation can be so referred, but even there a training of capacity is needed 
before one can truly understand and judge; it is not every untrained mind that can follow - 
the mathematics of relativity or other difficult scientific truths or judge of the validity either 
of their result or their process. All reality, all experience must indeed, to be held as true, 
be capable of verification by a same or similar experience; so, in fact, all men can have a 
spiritual experience and ‘can follow it out and verify it in themselves, but only when they 
have acquired the capacity or can follow the inner methods by which that experience and 
verification are made possible > (°). Hence, it will not be wrong if we say that the logical 
positivists and the linguistic analysts -did not understand the role of philosophy, in the 
true sense of the term, but shunned philosophy. Otherwise, instead of revolting against 
the traditional role of philosophy they would: have made an improvement upon it. Etymo- 
logically even, philosophy means « love of knowledge », but the logical positivists and the 
linguistic analysts, instead of helping the growth of philosophical knowledge, rejected phi- 
losophy itself. 


(18) Sri AumoBiNDO, The Life Divine, cit, appropriate means and methods other than those 
p. 775. by which one examines the constituents of physical 

(19) Iv., ibid., pp. 775-6. Sti Aurobindo argues objects and the processes of Energy in material 
further: «It is reasoned that to depart from the Nature. To refuse to enquire upon any general 
physical standard and the principle of personal or ground preconceived and a priori TS an obscurantism 
universal verification will lead to gross delusions as prejudicial to the extension of knowledge as 
and admission of unverified truth and subjective the religious obscurantism which opposed in Euro- 
phantasy into the realm of knowledge. But error pe the extension of scientific discovery... It is 
and delusion and the introduction of personality necessary to dwell for a moment on these obvious 
and one’s own subjectivity into the pursuit of and elementary truths» viz., « the experience of 
knowledge are always ptesent, and the physical or selfbeing, the cosmic consciousness, the inner calm 


objective standards and methods do not exclude of the liberated spirit, the direct effect of mind 
them. The probability of error is no reason for upon mind, the knowledge of things by conscious- 


refusing to attempt discovery, and subjective disco- ness in direct contact with other consciousness or 
very must be pursued by a subjective method of with its objects, most spiritual experiences » etc. — 
enquiry, observation and verification; research into « because the opposite ideas have been sovereign in 
the supra-physical must evolve, accept and test an a recent period of human mentality, — they are 
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Can we, then, afford to identify philosophy with a rational or. intellectual approach to . 
the Reality? Can we accept a philosophy which has no relation with our being and nature? 
Can we ‘say that we let it be only an "idea-spinning business"? Sri Aurobindo says that 
if we identify philosophy with « a seeking for abstract truths in the world of ideas and 


words >, then such an attempt will be < only a play of intellect without any dynamic im- >` 


portance > (°). True, « the intellect must seek after truth for its own sake without any » | 
illegitimate interference ‘of a preconceived idea of life-utility. But still the truth, once. 

discovered, must be realisable in our inner being and our outer activities: if it is not, it may 
have an intellectual but not an integral importance; a truth for the intellect, for our life it 
would be no more than the solution of a thought puzzle or an abstract unreality or a dead 
letter. Truth of being must govern truth of life; it-cannot be that the two have no rela- 
tion or interdependence. The highest significance of life to us, the fundamental truth of 
existence, must be also the accepted meaning of our own living, our aim, our ideal» (**). 


Sri Aurobindo, thus, holds that the philosophy of life cannot be separated from the 
philosophy of existence. For the former has to be « structured» on the basis of the 
latter, and the latter will « naturally » be the « determinant » of the former. For a « meta- 
physical philosophy >, he points out, «is an attempt to fix the fundamental realities and 
principles of being as distinct from its processes and the phenomena which result from these 
processes. But it is on the fundamental realities that the processes depend » (7). It is, 
therefore, very < natural», he says, that < our own process of life, its aim, and method, 
should be in accordance with the truth of being that we see > (2). In fact, « when Truth 
has been found, its bearing on life becomes of capital importance >, and this he regards -as 
« the solid justification of the labour spent in our research» (*). The «real value of 
philosophy for man >, he points out, consists in giving him «light on the nature of his 
being, the principles of his psychology, his relations with the world- and with God, the 
fixed lines or the great possibilities of his destiny > (*). Hence, philosophy must always 
be, according to Sri Aurobindo, the < discovery of the real reality of things by which the 
human existence can learn its law and aim and the principles of its perfection ». 

But this task of philosophy, says Sri Aurobindo, cannot be fulfilled if we make the 
western approach to discover the reality of existence, viz., « a dispassionate enquiry by the 
light of the reason into the first truth of Existence, which we shall get either by observing 
the facts science places at our disposal or by a careful dialectical scrutiny of the concepts ‘of 


now only receding, — and have stood in the way which our mentality dwells and a release into a 
of the development of a vast domain of possible complete consciousness, a true and integral self- 
knowledge. It is of supreme importance for the hu- realisation and self-knowledge > (pp. 775-777). 
man spirit to be free to sound the depths of inner (2°) Ib., ibid., p. 794. 

or subliminal reality, of spiritual and of what is (21) Ib., ibid., p. 795. 

still superconscient reality, and not to immure itself (22) Ib., ibid, pp. 794-5. 

in the physical mind and its narrow domain of (23) Ib., ibid., p. 794. 

objective external solidities; for in that way alone (24) Ib., ibid., Heraclitus, Calcutta, 1947, p. 46. 
can there come liberation from the Ignorance in (25) Ib., ibid., p. 45. 
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the reason or a mixture of the two methods > (°°). For, firstly, such an enquiry will remain 
a.very limited enquiry, because this will not take into consideration the spiritual facts of 
existence. Beyond the scientific or empirical and rational or conceptual facts, there are also 
intuitive or. spiritual facts of Existence; and, therefore, an enquity into the first truth of 
Existence must not ignore them. Facts supplied by all the means of knowledge should be 
taken into account while making an attempt to discover the ultimate truth of Existence. 
Secondly, such an enquiry, being a ‘rational or speculative one, will come to some sort of 
constructed or imaginary Reality of things, which may somehow try to explain the things 
of the Existence in an harmonious manner. But a constructed Reality, as we have seen, can 
never be a real Reality of things, by which the human existence can learn its law, aim and 
the principles of its perfection. This is the reason why highly: speculative philosophies 
such as those of Hegel and Bradley, which declare the Absolute as integral or all-inclusive 
in character, have never been and can.never be of essential or spiritual significance to the 
human existence as such. Their Absolute remains always a constructed Reality of things and 
never as an actual or experiential, i.e. real Reality of things. The fact is that in the West 
the conception of life has never coincided with the conception of the Absolute. For a Reality 
discovered, whether through the dialectical method of reason or through the method of 
synthesis or non-contradiction of reason, can never be the object of realisation of human 
life. Philosophical conception and conception of life have, therefore, remained always 
separate from each other. Consequently, in the West the realisation of the phenomenal 
values, viz., physical, vital, mental and moral values alone constitute the highest aim of 
human life. Sri Aurobindo, therefore, points out that in order to find out the real Reality 
of things by which the human existence can learn its law, aim and the principles of its 
perfection, we should find it « by intuition and inner experience and not only by the reason 
and by scientific observation > (°). In other words, a philosopher, according to Sri, Auro- 
bindo, must be a mystic one, ie. he must be a person who has discovered the Reality 
through his own intuition or spiritual experience. The Reality will be a real Reality only 
if he has himself experienced it: it cannot be a real Reality for him if someone else has ex- 
perienced it through his own intuition or spiritual experience (°°), or, if reason has con- 
structed it. Having discovered the Reality thus, a philosopher should, then, says Sri Au- 
robindo, perform the metaphysical task of arranging the data given by all the means of 
knowledge, ¿e., the empirical, the scientific, the rational and the intuitive or spiritual, and 
put them into their « synthetic relation » to that experienced or real Reality. This task will, 
however, be a rational or speculative task, and, consequently, there will be different 


(78) SRI AUROBINDO, The Renaissance in India, perience are alone of essential importance. What 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 1951, p. 68. Shankara argued or Vivekananda conceived intellec- 
(27) Ib., ibid., p. 68. tually about existence or even what Ramakrishna 
(78) In The Hour of God, Sri Aurobindo stated from his multitudinous and varied realisa- 
Ashram, Pondicherry, 1959, p. 49, which is a tions, is only of value to you so far as you are 
compilation: from his manuscripts, Sri Aurobindo moved by God to accept and renew it in your own 
says: «...Remember then that realisation and ex- experience. The opinions of thinkers and saints 
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syntheses based on different angles or viewpoints adopted for it (°). But whatever meta- 
physical or philosophical synthesis may be, it will « prepare a basis for spiritual realisa- 
tion and the growing of the human being into his divine nature ». As Sri Aurobindo puts 
it: « Philosophy is, in the Western way of dealing with it, a dispassionate enquiry by the 
light of the reason into the first truths of existence, which we shall get at either by observ- 
ing the facts science places at our disposal or by a careful dialectical scrutiny of the con- 
cepts of the reason or a mixture of the two methods. But from the spiritual view-point 
truth of existence is tó be found by intuition and inner experience and not only by the 
reason and by scientific observation; the work of philosophy is to arrange the data given by 
the various means of knowledge, excluding none, and put them into their synthetic relation 
to the one Truth, the one supreme and universal reality. Eventually, its real value is to 
prepare a basis for spiritual realisation and the growing of the human being into his divine 
nature > (°). | 

The Indian approach to discover the Reality of Existence has Be points out Sri 
Aurobindo, not intellectual or rational or speculative approach only, but has been an intui- 
tive or spiritual approach too. And this is the reason why the Reality discovered by the 
Indian philosophers has always determined the conception of human life. Philosophy and 
Religion have always parted company in India as two « divine sisters ». « Indian philo- 
-sophy >, he says, < has sought the Truth not only as an intellectual pleasure or the natural 
dharma of the reason but in order to know how man may live by the Truth or strive after 
it: hence its intimate influence on the religion, the social ideas, the daily life of the people, 
its immense dynamic power on the mind and actions of Indian humanity > (^). Sri Auro- 
bindo, thus, makes a two-fold distinction, viz., theoretical and practical between Western 
philosophy and Indian philosophy. He says that the Indian metaphysical thinkers have, of 
course, tried, like the western philosophers, to determine the nature of the highest Truth 
by the intellect, but, it should be noted, in the first place, that they have not ‘tegarded the 
speculative thinking as the supreme instrument in the discovery of the Truth of Existence. 
They have always given the first rank to the spiritual intuition or experience; the intellec- 
tual thinking holds always a secondary status for them. The intellectual conclusions, which 


and Avatars should be accepted as hints but not by it while from other principles and view-points 


as fetters. What matters to you is what you have another classification of the same things can be 
seen ot what God in his universal personality or equally valid» (pp. 935-6. | 
impersonally or again personally in some teacher, This answers the question, which is commonly 
Guru or path-finder undertakes to show to you in asked about the Indian Philosophy, especially about 
the path of Yoga». the Vedantic Philosophy, viz. “when the spiritual 
(29) This will be evident from what Sri Auro- Reality is the same for all spiritual philosophers, 
bindo writes about his own system in The Life why is it that there are different spiritual philoso- 
Divine: «The principle of gradation we have phies, or why is it that, inspite of experienc- 
accepted is therefote justified provided we recognise ing the same spiritual Reality, the spiritual philoso- 
that it is one way of organising our experience and phers differ from each other”. 
that other ways proceeding from other view-points (39) SRI AUROBINDO, The Renaissance in India, 
are possible. For a classification can always be p. 68. 
valid from the principle and view-point adopted (31) Ip., Heraclitus, p. 46. 
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contradict the spiritual intuition or experience, were held by them as invalid. In this way, 
Indian philosophers, he points out, < avoided to a certain extent the besetting .sin-of me- 
taphysics, the tendency to battle in the.clouds. because it deals with words as if they were 
imperative facts instead of symbols which have always to be carefully .scrutinised and 
brought back constantly to the sense of that which they represent» (?). Secondly, each 
Indian philosophy supplies us with a practical. way, — the ethico-spiritual way, — of. reach. 
ing or realising the Truth of the Existence. It has been a special privilege of India, says 
Sri Aurobindo, that < Each philosophical founder (as also those who continued his work or 
school) has been a metaphysical thinker doubled with a yogi. Those who were only philo- 
sophic intellectuals were respected for their learning but never took rank as truth-dis- 
coverers. And the philosophies that lacked a sufficiently powerful means ‘of spiritual ex- 
perience died out and became things of the past because they were not dynamic for 
spiritual discovery and realisation > (??). 


Just opposite is the case with western philosophy. For, in the first place, philosophies 
in the West regard the intellectual or logical reason as the «highest means and even the 
highest end > — < the be-all and the end-all > (*). Philosophy to them “has ‘always been an 
attempt to discover the ultimate Truth of Existence by intellectual thinking and speculation; 
even a spiritual experience, to be valid, is summoned by them to attend the test of the intel- 
lect. Secondly, western thought has ceased to be dynamic: it sought after the Reality of things, 
but not after the realisation of it. In the opinion of Sri Aurobindo, ‘ancient Greek philo- 
sophy, was, no doubt, < dynamic» in character, but it was dynamic only «'for moral and 
aesthetic rather than spiritual ends > (55). And later on, it became < yet more purely intel- 
lectual and academic; it became intellectual speculation-only without any practical way and 
means for the attainment of the Truth by spiritual experiment, spiritual discovery, a spiri- 
tual transfogmation > (°°). | 


One may, perhaps, say that after having experienced the Reality — the real Reality — 
of Existence, there does not seem any necessity of philosophising or of making an intellec- 
tual statement about it. Indeed Sri Aurobindo seems to accept this, but only when it 
concerns one, who, for himself, possesses the experiential knowledge of ‘the ‘Reality of 
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(22) Ib, The Life Divine, cit., I, p. 83. jn Heraclitus, pp. 45-6 « It is the weakness of most 
33) In, On Yoga, cit, IL, T I, p. 172. European philosophy — not.the ancient — that it 
j : Ip. ibi idea ai lives too much in.the clouds.and seeks after pure 
(*) In., ibid., p. 172. metaphysical truth too exclusively for its own sake; 


(°°) Ib., ibid., p. 172. Similarly, he says in He- therefore it has been a little barren because much 
raclitus, p. 46: « The Greek thinkers, Pythagoras, too indirect in its bearing on life. It.is the great 
Socrates, Plato, the Stoics and Epicureans, had also distinction of Nietzsche among later European 
this practical aim and dynamic force, but it acted thinkers to have brought back something-of the 
only on the cultured few. That was because Greek old dynamism and practical force into philosophy, 
philosophy, losing its ancient affiliation to .the although in -the stress of this tendency he may 
Mystics, separated itself from the popular religion ». have neglected unduly the dialectical and .metaphy- 


(°°) In, On Yoga, cit, p. 172. Calling it a sical side of philosophical thinking ». 
« weakness » of most European philosophy, he says 
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Existence. Beyond oneself, he feels a necessity of philosophising for the utility of others 
who do not possess such knowledge. Like Buddha, Sri Aurobindo possessés a universal 
sympathy and does not believe that one who attains the knowledge of the Reality of 
Existence for oneself has made a great achievement. « We have to recognise once more », 
he says, « that the individual exists not in himself alone but in the collectivity and that 
individual perfection and liberation are- not the whole. sense of God's intention in -the 
world.. The free use of our liberty includes also the liberation of others and of mankind; 
the perfect: utility of our perfection is, having realised. in ourselves the divine symbol, to 
reproduce, multiply and ultimately universalise it in others > (°").- In this sense, he says that 
< Philosophy, intellectual expression of the. Truth may remain, but mainly as a means of 
expressing this greater discovery and as much of its contents as. can at al be expressed in 
mental terms to those who still live in the mental intelligence > (°). Philosophy would, then, 
be < an intellectual approach to: spiritual: realisation » (9), że., «an intellectual canaliser of 


spiritual knowledge and experience » (°). It would be, in other words, the incentive and: 


the means to fulfil the «.constant » « human aspiration » for « perfection », for the « search 
after pure Truth >; 
| RAMCHANDRA TRIVEDI 


“> >, 


(37) Ip., On Yoga, I, Synthesis of Yoga, Sri .. (38) Ip:, On Yoga, II; cit., Tome I, pp. 170-1. 


Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 1st SAVERS (39). Ip., The Renaissance in India, p. 43. 
Edition; 1955, p. 30. - -: ' (40) In, ibid., p. 49. 
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V. M. Masson, Strana tysjaci gorodov (The Land 
of a Thousand Cities). (Moscow, Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R, - Editing Center for 
Oriental Literature - « Nauka» Publishing 
House, 1966, 148 pp., numerous illustrations 
in the text, 16 pls.). | 


The < protagonist > of this new product of the 
very fertile pen of V. M. Masson — an author 
already known to our readers, since some of. his 
recent works have been reviewed in the columns 
of this journal — is the city.. To be exact, the 
« main characters » of this book are the « thousand 
cities » of Central Asia mentioned by ancient 
writers: tales that up to a few decades ago seemed 
to be nothing but fanciful inventions, and were 
treated as such by most of the modern historians; 
but now, in the course of these last decades, the 
archaeologist’s pick has ascertained beyond all 
doubt the nucleus of truth contained in these 
traditions, that is, the existence of a very ancient 
urban civilization in that area that had its center 
in ancient Bactriana, but which also included such 
regions as Chorasmia, Sogdiana, etc. Theodotus, 
mille urbium Bactrianarum praefectus: this indica- 
tion of the Roman author (Justinus, Historiarum 
Philippicarum XLI/4), formerly thought to be 
rhetorical exaggeration if referred to the Graeco- 
Bactrian period, was considered even more fantastic 
when applied: to earlier. times. And yet the ruins 
stood there, called tell or tepe by the local po- 
pulations, Tajiks, Uzbeks, etc., while pre-revolution 
Russian archaeology paid little attention to them, 
devoting itself almost exclusively to the Moslem 
Middle Ages, truly worthy of such interest. As is 
known, this state of things changed radically after 
the- October Revolution, and since then a system- 
atic < archaeology of the fepe >, mainly in Central 
Asia, has been added to the « archaeology of the 
kurgan », practiced in other extensive zones of Eu- 
rasía. While the latter is almost exclusively the 
monopoly of Soviet science, the former is a com- 
mon effort of the main nations whose scientists 
can be found at work among these hundreds of 
remarkable artificial hills, scattered from Greece 
and Turkey to Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan. The traveler and the archaeologist are faced 
with these mounds practically from the maguls of 
Macedonia and Thessaly to the DbZyZks and tepes 
of Anatolia and the zelis of Mesopotamia; they 
often hide tombs, citadels and even entire buried 
cities. 

These mysterious remains bear witness to that 
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decisive period in the story of mankind that, fol- 
lowing V. Gordon Childe, we are accustomed to 
call the « urban revolution »: a term that should 
be adopted, though, cum grano salis, since we are 
not dealing here with a historical break, or with 
the opening of a < town versus country > contrast 
(cf, among others, H. Frankfort, The Birth of 
Civilization in tbe Near East, 1950), but with the 
effect of a slow and gradual development, which 


never, either in antiquity or in the Middle Ages, 


turned into an open contrast between these two 
socio-economic formations; the fatally definitive 
antithesis between rural and city life is only the 
product of the « industrial revolution » of modern 
times. 

Án entire chapter of the present book presents 
the proof — if there were still need for proof — 
of the gradual and organic process of transition 
from the rural cultural phase to the urban one. 
This section bears the significant title: « Facing a 
Limit Never Exceeded ». In fact, in it the author 
describes and analyzes a group of proto-historical 
indications that can be attributed to a « society of 
four thousand years ago, which, in the southern 
regions of Central Asia, found itself on the eve 
of the birth of urban civilizations ». But — he 
notes — this barrier « was never crossed ». The 
setting for these prehistoric cultures is southern 
Turkmenistan in the Bronze Age, an area which 
was already, eight thousand years or so ago, « an 
agricultural centre, perhaps the most ancient in 
our country ». But it is in the second half of the 
3rd millennium and the start of the 2nd that 
this culture reaches its highest point of develop- 
ment. lts economic basis was always agriculture, 
accompanied by viticulture and, probably, by the 
start of horticulture. (These peoples already pos- 
sessed a system of artificial irrigation: that is, 
that indispensable requirement for all cultural 
development in Eastern societies, from Mesopota- 
mia to China, thanks to which there came about 
the progress from the « neolithic revolution » down 
to the urban High Cultures, definable without 
exception as Pbydraulischbe Gesellschaften, to use 
a term coined by K. À. Wittfogel. 

Masson describes with a wealth of technical 
detail the high level of the economy of these 
ancient farmers and cattle-breeders of southern 
Turkmenistan in the Bronze Age, listing all -those 
factors that, according to him, predisposed this 
society for its qualitative transformation into an 
urban culture. The increasing perfection of the 
instruments adapted for the manipulations proper 
to the art of the potter, the trades and the tech- 
nical processes, the gradual professional spec- 
ialization of those craftsmen, all that held in itself 
the seed of the « urban revolution ». And there 


was also present another prerequisite for the 
coming of that event: trade exchanges with other 
regions, often very distant, such as those with 
northern Iran, from which copper was imported, 
and with Ferghana and the region of Bukhara, 
which supplied tin. The economic and cultural 
relations of our zone with Mesopotamia, Iran, 
Afghanistan and the Indus Valley are documented 
by objects brought to light, which bear unmi- 
stakable signs of their origin in those areas. 

The monumental ruins. themselves leave no 
doubt.as to the level of evolution of the culture 
‘under study; for some years now they have been 
studied by Soviet archaeologists, with the present 
author in the front ranks. Masson recalls some 
authentic < giants» among these monumental 
remains of the Bronze Age lying among the sandy 
deserts of southern Turkmenistan, among them the 
by now international known Namazga-tepe, « the 
most colossal site in Central Asia of the Bronze 
Age and one of the greatest of the entire Near 
` East >. But the settlement at Namazga-tepe is not 
only important because of its size; the archae- 
ological remains found in it are characterized by 
a special elegance and perfection: « Its pottery is 
more delicate and subtle than in the other sites, 
and its entire culture shows clearly that we are 
dealing here with a metropolis. Judging by the 
whole, Namazga-tepe must in ancient times have 
been the original capital of the farming commu- 
nities of southern Turkmenistan >. In fact, the 
detailed description of this archaelogical complex 
supplied by the author cannot help but give the 
reader the impression that he is faced, in this 
remote oasis of Central Asia, with a highly evolved 
cultural complex — but with one that was then 
not able to maintain the promise, clearly visible 
in its remains, of another step forward. 

One detail, though, < has bothered explorers 
for years: this large, rich and densely populated 
center appeared to be completely without defensive 
walls, or at least remains of such walls were com- 
pletely impossible to find ». Excluding the utopian 
hypothesis that the Bronze Age was a period domi- 
nated by pacifism, at least in Central Asia (useless 
to remember that here the « thalassocracy » that 
spared the capital of Minoan Crete from erecting 
walls did not exist) to apply to this site — to 
which. archaeologists attribute a population of from 
10 to 12 thousand people — the qualification of 
«city », one should no longer include among the 
necessary requisites of the urban centers of the 
ancient East the fact of being endowed -with for- 
tified walls. 

This « mystery » was cleared up thanks to the 
excavations which have gone on, since 1959 in 
another great Bronze Áge center in the same area, 
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Altyn-tepe, not much smaller than Namazga-tepe; 
this center was found to have a surrounding wall' 
made of mud-brick, and thus only partially pre- 
served, and in the deepest layers. At Namazga-tepe 
this wall had obviously been carried away by thou- 
sands of years of wind and waters. But even at 
Altyn-tepe the walls, at many points, were not 
more than half a meter chick, and against the in- 
side, houses with several rooms were built. Masson 
thus comes to the conclusion that « we have every 
reason to define these populous sites, surrounded 
by walls, these centers of an intense handicraft 
activity, as the first cities in Central Asia, or at 
any rate, if one wishes to be more cautious, to de- 
fine them as sites of a proto-urban type». The 
author justly recalls the process of gradual develop- 
ment of the urban centers of southern Mesopo- 
tamia, whose single steps are clearly definable on 
the basis of the rich stratigraphic material furnished 
by Sumer, where we see the « urban revolution » 
— barely outlined in the centers of Central Asia 
explored by the Soviet scholars — arrive at its 
historical peak. In this first urban culture, accom- 
plished by the Sumerians, we see présent all the 
innate elements of High Culture: professional dif- 
ferentiation and with it the formation of social 
classes (or, in the author's Marxist language, the 
constitution of a first < class society >), a high me- 
tallurgical technique, the construction of monu- 
mental walls and defense works, etc. And even 
more: among the other essential elements of the 
first cities, the author then lists « the ruler's palace 
and the fortified citadel, evident signs of a highly 
advanced social differentiation ». The urban centers 
of southern Turkmenistan, on the other hand, had 
still not attained to that degree of Civilization: in 
no part of this area were the explorers able to 
locate either strong defense walls, or palaces of 
the rulers, or citadels, but in their opinion even 
the sites they have explored show social and cul- 
tural tendencies, clearly orientated in that same 
direction. The explorers of Altyn-tepe think they 
have even found the rudiments of another element 
essential in any High Culture: writing. Infact, they 
interpret some singular signs and drawings, found 
fairly frequently on the pottery of a certain stratum, 
as symptoms of the « birth of pictographic writ- 
ing». But to tell the truth, the photographic 
reproduction of these scribbles offered by the 
author seems to us hardly indicative of such a 


fact. 
And there is another essential — perhaps the 


most essential — component of the first urban cul- 
tures, which the Soviet author has not taken into 
account, and which the was not able to take into 
account, looking at things as he does from his 
schematological observatory: we mean that sacred 


character of the first cities, those of Mesopotamia. 
After the basic study by Eckhard Unger, Babylon, 
die beilige Stadt (1931), and after so many mono- 
graphs and researches by eminent Sumerologists 
and Assyriologists whom we cannot mention here, 
we know that the Sumero-Babylonian city was 
mainly conceived as the habitation of the god of 
that city, as well as that of his representative on 
earth, the ruler of the city. Besides, even the most 
archaic Etruscan urban cultures, including the 
« urbs »- par excellence, had their roots in this 
stratum of primordial religiosity; and if the etymo- 
logization proposed by Giacomo Devoto (Studi 
Etruschi 12, 147) is not inaccurate, the very word 
< urbs» belongs to a Mediterranean substratum 
(Sumero-Anatolian). However, given the entire 
ideological attitude of Soviet historical and prehis- 
toric science, it would be useless to ask the present 
author for clarification in this direction. It would 
really be interesting to know, for instance, if in 
the planimetry of the « proto-urban » sites ascer- 
tained by Soviet archaeologists in southern Turk- 
menistan, there were noticeable traces of that 
« sacred orientation » that elsewhere is a distinctive 
aspect of the most archaic urban architectonic orga- 
nization, as Werner Müller, basing himself on a 
huge amount of inductive material, was able to 
prove (Die beilige Stadt, 1961). 

We cannot, in this brief summary, mention the 
other technical points supplied by the author in 
regard to these almost-cities of Bronze Age Turk- 
menistan. Let us merely add that towards the end 
of this phase, still in the first half of the 2nd mil- 
lennium, corresponding to Namazga V, a catastro- 
phe, still unkgown to us in the details of its cause, 
stopped what we might call their < career > in the 
direction indicated: the sites of the later level, 
Namazga-tepe VI, take up only a fraction of the 
earlier dimensions, and even the ceramic techniques 
become more clumsy. Perhaps the decline of these 
sites was caused by the invasion of the rich southern 
oases by the cattle-breeders of the north, or perhaps 
the decadence of these first sedentary and semi- 
urban centers was the result of that general cultu- 
ral recession noticeable in that period in the entire 
civilized world, from the fall of the Creto-Myce- 
naean civilization to that of Mohenjo Daro and 
. Harappa. 

The author, after showing us the dawn and 
first attempts at an urban culture in Turkmeni- 
stan, skips over several centuries to drop us among 
the « thousand cities » of Bactriana, as promised 
in his book's title. One can say that a tradition 
' of legend, spread throughout Graeco-Roman anti- 
quity, guided the Soviet explorers in their great 
undertaking, begun in 1954 and continued since 


A ^ s» 


then in many excavation campaigns. These ancient 
sources, above all Diodorus Siculus (2, 1 ff.) who 
takes these fables from Ctesias of Cnidos — one 
of the fathers of historical romance — tell the 
tale of a great campaign waged by the ill-famed 
queen of Assyria, Semiramis, against Bactriana, a 
powerful and populous kingdom with many cities, 
and of a capital defended by an impregnable cit- 
adel-acropolis, etc. As the Soviet archaeologists 
knew, the Semiramis of these Greek tales cor- 


responds to the queen of the neo-Assyrian reign, 
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Shammuramat (810-806 B.C.). One might say that, 
on these traces of the.licentious mistress of the 
hanging gardens, Masson and his équipe tried to 
find out «if in the Bactriana of the 9th-8th cen- 
turies there really existed numerous fortified cit- 
ies ». In that case, this period could be considered 


the zerminus a quo of an authentically urban 


civilization in Central Asia, after the still hesitant 
beginnings registered, as we have seen, in the 
southern Turkmenistan of many centuries before. 
This problem of the ancient Bactrian cities was 
destined to attract the excavation activity and the 
scientific reconstruction efforts of Masson and his 
collaborators for many years, and in many pages 
of the present publication the Soviet explorer draws 


.his conclusions, which can obviously only be syn- 


thesized here in very condensed terms. 


To resolve the « problem of Ctesias», the 
researchers chose as the center of their campaign 
the lower valley of the Murghab River, where one 
alo finds the ruins of Merv and many other 
remains of archaeological interest: in antiquity, 
that region was called Margiana, always strictly 
linked to Bactriana, often even politically. In the 
very first year of the campaign, one of the most 
imposing sites of this zone, Yaz-tepe, revealed 
lower strata that referred to a period from the 
9th to the 6th century, thus to the Bactriana of 
the ancient semi-legendary traditions referred to 
above, and gathered by Ctesias. Masson even thinks 
that Yaz-tepe may have been the capital of all of 
Margiana in the period in question, or at least 
the residential city of one of the Margiana dyn- 
asties. It is true that, as compared with the 
< Bronze Age giants >, as Namazga-tepe and Altyn- 
tepe are defined by Masson, the dimensions of 
this Margiana town are far more modest, but in 
exchange it has that architectonic center of the 
ancient city that was absent in the Bronze Age 
sites, that.is, a strong citadel, within whose area 
arms and other objects that once belonged to the 
ancient garrison were found. There could be no 
doubt: it was a site of the 9th - 7th century, 
containing all the structural requisites for being 
called a city. And these were not isolated discov- 


eries? even in. Parthia, Margiana’s western neigh- 
bour, an urban site not inferior in dimension to 
Yaz-tepe was found: El’ken-tepe, not too far from 
Namazga-tepe, But unlike this latter Bronze Age 
site, El’ken-tepe possessed a strong citadel. In 
other parts of the steppes of southwestern Turk- 
menia too, fortified settlements were found, at- 
tributed to the first third of the first millennium 
B.C., but in that area excavations have still not 
gotten under way. Then too, as the author him- 
self notes, in all these zones we find ourselves 
only on the borders of the real Bactriana. Even in 
southern Bactriana, which today belongs to Afgha- 
nistan, French archaeologists did not have much 
more luck, at least in what refers to the period 
under discussion. 


An important step forward was made in 
1962-1964, with the excavations at Kucuk-tepe, 
near Termez. Traces of the ancient-Bactrian culture 
of the 10th-7th cent. B.C., in many ways close to 
that of Yaz-tepe, were found there. At Kucuk-tepe 
even the city walls and other defense-works were 
still preserved. . 


Bringing to an end his treatment of the problem, 
Masson arrives at the following conclusion: « In 
the first third of the first millennium B.C., Central 
Ásia, or at any rate its southern regions, was 
made up of oases of sedentary farmers, whose 
centers were large sites provided with strong 
citadels: unfailing symbol of social differentiation. 
We are probably faced with the residences of those 
local kings and chieftains called da#bupati in the 
Avesta, and who govern districts called dabyu. 
Probably the oases of Margiana, explored by the 
archaeologists, were also such dabyu... ». 


Unfortunately we do not have space enough 
to follow the author’s deductions on this subject 
any further; they are of exceptional interest for 
the reconstruction of the environment, the political 
and social Umwelt, from which one of the great 
religious creations of humanity, Zoroastrianism, 
arose. After the decisive researches of the last 
decades, we think there can be no further doubt 
that the native country of Zarathustra is to be 
sought for in ancient Bactriana, perhaps not exactly 
in that part of its area that belongs today to the 
Soviet Union, but in the region around present-day 
Balkh, in north-western Afghanistan. But there are 
also some who, like H. S. Nyberg, while refraining 
from too circumscribed a localization for the land 
of origin of the prophet, seek in central-Asian 
< Mesopotamia > between the Oxus and the 
- Yaxartes — today Soviet land — the landscape in 
which the prophetic and reformative activity of 
Zarathustra took place. At any rate, it would be 
absurd nationalism — on both sides — to want 


to project a modern and wholly ‘artificial frontier 
onto those far-off days. The fact remains that a 
large part of Bactriana and Chorasmia (where the 
prophet is supposed to have taken refuge) are 
today part of the U.S.S.R.; so — given the general 
orientation of Soviet historical sciences — we find 
it amazing that Masson, in his attempt to recon- 
struct the culture of those centuries, says not a 
word about that epoch’s, that land’s and that 
culture’s greatest son. The fortified cities and ci- 
tadels found by the Soviet explorers might very 
well correspond to the political and military cen- 
ters of those regional principalities, into which the 
great empire of eastern Iran of the pre-Zarathu- 
strian era had disintegrated, after the death of the 
last ruler of that empire, Kavi Hosravah (on all 
these complex and still in part unresolved problems, 
cfr. the well-known works by H.S. Nyberg, W.B. 
Henning, A. Christensen, G. Widengren, W. 
Hinz, etc.). 

Even if these historico-religious aspects are 
missing in Masson’s present work, the archaeol- 
ogical information supplied by Soviet science in 
regard to the first centuries — from the 9th to 
the 7th — of the formation of urban culture in 
Central Asia, forms a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of eastern Iran before the Achaeme- 
nian era and before the siege laid to many of these 
cities and citadels by the Macedonian invader. 
Later events in these large urban conglomerations 
of Central Asia are the subject of the later chapters 


' of the book, more or less elucidated by now not 
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only through constantly renewed archaeological 
discoveries, but also by written historical sources. 
The common denominator of this gecond part of 
the work is Irano-Hellenic syncretism, obvious, at 
least in the field of the plastic arts, even to one 
who merely glances casually at the illustrated plates 
in the volume. The rich (but largely not unedited) 
material presented by the author in many pages, 
really justifies his summarizing judgement: 
« Central Asia was one of those lands where the 
meeting of two civilizations — East and West — 
took place, and where their creative reciprocal 
action turned out to be useful and’ fruitful to 
the highest degree. In Central Asia these reciprocal 
contacts can be seen better than elsewhere on the 
strength of the material supplied by Bactriana.... >. 
Anyone who wishes to get a quick idea based 
soundly on facts, concerning this material, can be 
heartily recommended to consult the present sum- 
mary, supplied to us by a scholar who for decades 
has linked his name to the most important archae- 
ological campaigns carried out in Soviet Asia. As 
in bis other principal works (cfr. his large volume 
Srednjaja Azija i drevnij vostok, 1964, reviewed 


in EW, N.S. Vol. 15, nos. 3-4, pp. 310 Æ., 1965), 
in the present book too the ‘author does not 
neglect the researches made by other nations too 
in non-Russian Central Asia, and obviously in 
Afghanistan more than elsewhere, apart from 
frequent and instructive outlooks onto other 
neighbouring archaeological and historical areas. 
And how could he possibly have avoided such 
even broader perspectives, when for example the 
Kushan empire, one of the largest of antiquity, 
included, apart from the southern regions of 
Central Asia, the whole territory of present-day 
Afghanistan and a large portion of India, where 
this empire’s frontier reached as far as Benares? 


On this matter, the reader will find interesting 
details {already known in part from other Soviet 
publications, some by Masson himself) on the 
Bactrian cities in the Hellenistic period and in the 
frame of the Kushan empire. While in the Bronze 
Age we are faced with that sudden interruption 
mentioned above in the growth of !the urban sites 
and in culture in general, in Hellenistic and Kushan 
Bactriana this lack of continuity does not exist, 
apart from a passing deadlock after the fall of 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. Masson notes: 
« Kushan Bactriana really became the land of a 
thousand cities ». 


Unfortunately the present review cannot ac- 
company the author in his description of these 
Cities, even if, as is clear, the number mentioned 
is purely hyperbolic. The main sites of the Kushan 
period explored by the Russians are Airtam and 
Termez, both situated on 'the Oxus-Amu Darya. 
Termez, the ancient natural center of northern 
Bactriana, coneinued its urban existence for many 
centuries after the decline of the Kushan empire, 
so that the stratum assignable to the Kushan epoch 
was buried at a great depth below the later strata. 
Recent excavations have also brought to light 
precious material that tes'tifies to the wealth and 
prosperity of Kushan Termez: palaces finely dec- 
orated with columns, capitals, reliefs with human 
figures, etc. This is local art, which developed 
under the Graeco-Roman influence: « However, 
the Western canons were subjected to noteworthy 
re-elaborations and modifications, and on this basis 
the formulation of truly Kushan architectural 
norms and procedures was produced... Kushan art 
is by no means a provincial copy of the best artistic 
products of Hellas or Rome. It is a fully auton- 
omous artistic phenomenon, in whose general 
picture Greek factors play a wery large part, but 
` whose local foundation is beyond discussion... The 
part played by Bactriana and its importance in the 
total framework of Gandhara art (which really 
should be called Kushan art instead) have yet to 


be fully appreciated. The very phrase "Graeco- 
Bactrian kingdom" almost seems to be a symbol 
of that creative synthesis, thanks to which the 
urban civilization of these lands takes shape ». 


After Bactriana, the author gives an ample 
view of Sogdiana's ancient cities and urban civ- 
ilization. Like Julius Caesar's Gallia omnis, Sog- 
diana too is divisa in partes tres: the first part 
is made up of the rich oases of the region of 
Samarkand-Maracanda. The second region includes 
the sites of the lower course of the ZeravSan (Poly- 
timetus) River, an area whose natural center in 
our day is Bukhara. The third part began at the 
Montes Sogdii south of Maracanda, forming a kind 
of Pufferstaat between Bactriana ad Sogdiana. All 
three of these regions are rich in discoveries of 
urban and fortified sites, as well as in all kinds 
of works of art, among which there stand out the 
clay figurines of women, reproduced in a plate in 
the book: these are undoubtedly female idols, 
extremely widespread throughout Sogdiana, a zone 
of great historico-religious interest as the mixing- 
pot of the most varied types of faiths and beliefs 
(cf. the detailed chapter: « Religion of the Peoples 
of Eastern Iran and the Sogdians» in the recent 
work Die Religionen Trans by G. Widengren, 
1965). As far as the characteristics of these little 
idols are concerned, almost all the researchers agree 
in recognizing in them the image of the great 
Mother-Goddess, Anahita, so profoundly worship- 
ped in the whole Iranian world and whose cult 
goes back to the early days of ancestral beliefs. 


Another informative chapter examines the 
urban culture of Parthia and the Arsacid empire. 
In the sector which today belongs to the U.S.S.R., 
the most important urban site of this empire is 
that of the ancient capital of Parthia, Nisa; this 
consists really of two fortified sites, divided by 
Soviet archaeology into Staraja and Novaja Nisa 
(Old and New Nisa), where digging has gone on 
for almost forty years. The sensational discoveries 
due to the archaeological expeditions directed by 
M.J. Masson senior, father of the author of the 
present book (this might be called a dynasty of 
fortunate explorers of Central Ásia), have revealed 
royal palaces, fortified walls, temples, necropolises, 
etc., as well as many kinds of artistic objects, apart 
from the by now famous ostraka, drawn up in the 
hitherto little-known Parthian language and writ- 
ten in characters derived from Aramaic script; 
these are documents of fundamental importance for 


the reconstruction of the culture of the Arsacid 
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period. Many Soviet specialistic and monographic 
studies have recently been dedicated to « Parthi- 
ology », and to Nisa, but the hasty reader will 
find, in the compendious pages of this book, every- 


thing that even the non-specialist should know. 
This task is also facilitated by planimetries, repro- 
ductions of architectural details, attempts at recon- 
structing the main buildings, and so forth. 


The author is right when he asserts: « There 
is no more grandiose monument in all of Central 
Asia than the majestic ruins of ancient Merv ». 
Here we are dealing with an urban site provided 
not only with all the architectonic requirements 
for defining it an ancient metropolis and Grosstadt, 
but also with a hectic and, in part, tragic history. 
It is the Antiochia Margiana of the ancients, 
considered one of the oldest cities and one of the 
« wonders of the world». Jenghiz Khan, enraged 
at the death of his nephew before the almost 
impregnable walls of this city, razed it to the 
ground: if the Arab historiographers are to be 
believed, he massacred more than a million of its 
inhabitants. But despite the undoubted antiquity 
of Merv, our author, as we know, believes the 
first prehistoric capital of Margiana to be that 
urban center hidden under the site of Yaz-tepe, 
even if the origins of Merv are much earlier than 
the foundation of the Greek colony, attributed to 
Antiochus Soter. The reader will find in our book 
a short but substantial summary of the ancient 
history of Merv and of other sites in the valley 
of the Margus-Murghab, and a convincing attempt 
to reconstruct its material and artistic culture. ` 


The last region of ancient urban civilization in 
Central Asia considered by the author is Chorasmia. 
As is known, Soviet excavations, directed for many 
years by S. P. Tolstov, have had their greatest 
success in this ancient cultural province. Since this 
sector is quite well-known even outside the realm 
of Russian science, thanks to some popular works 
by Tolstov himself, translated into the main 
Western languages, we can limit ourselves here to 
this reference, all the more so since one of Tolstov’s 
most important works dealing with archaeological 
research in Chorasmia was recently given a 
thorough review in the columns of this journal 
(EW., N.S., vol. 15, nos. 3-4, 1965, pp. 315 f£). 


We thus have seen pass before our inner eye 
the five main centers of urban culture of Central 
Asia in various epochs: Bactriana - Margiana - 
Sogdiana - Parthia - Chorasmia; the author follows 
their prehistory, protohistory and history down to 
the 4th-5th century A.D., that is, down to the 
period of their crisis and their decline. The once- 
imposing palaces of the ancient kings and local 


potentates are in ruins, the inhabited areas of the, 


cities, such as Merv, have shrunk. And more than 
ever the Kara-Kum, the < Black Sand >, touching 
the gates of this formerly splendid city, becomes 
the feared « tomb of the caravans ». 
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But the evolutionistic theory professed by 
Soviet social science is already holding its conso- 
latio pbilosopbiae in reserve: the «slave» struc- 
ture of the ancient kingdoms and urban centers 
will be replaced by « feudalism », and on the ruins 
of the ancient cities there will rise the ran- 
nefeodal’nye zamki, the castles of the first feudal 
overlords. . 

GUSTAV GLAESSER 


GEROLD WALSER, Die Völkerschaften auf den 
Reliefs von Persepolis—Historische Studien 
über den sogenannten Tributzug an der Apada- 
natreppe (Teheraner Forschungen, published by 
the Deutsches Archáologisches Institut Abtei- 
lung Teheran, Vol. 2) (Berlin, Verlag Gebr. 
Mann, 1966, 112 pp. 7 drawings, 2 folding 
pls., 88 photographic pls.). 


The author defines the aim of his book in this 
way: « The problem to be resolved is mainly hist- 
orical. The author wants to reach an adequate 
evaluation of the great relief (of the Apadana of 
Persepolis) a historical document of the Persian 
empire, for getting thus a better understanding of 
some aspects of Achaemenian imperial politics... 
Like the Column of Trajan of Roman times, so 
the Persepolis reliefs of the first Persian period 
offer us the official self-representation of the 
Crown. The entire cosmos of the peoples of the 
empire participates in the Achaemenian self-rep- 
resentation, and among them we also find the 
Greeks. We know of this ethnic multiplicity from 
Herodotus and from other classi@l Greek nar- 
rators: here (at Persepolis) we are informed of 
this ethnographic fact, as viewed and dealt with 
from the Persian point of view. The Greek sources 
tell us about the subjects, enemies and friends of 
the Great King; here we are listening to what we 
might call the voice of the King himself. What 
historian, faced with such an important theme, 
would not want to listen to both these voices? ». 


In reality — and the author duly notes the 
fact — a thorough historical-ethnographic treatment 
of the peoples represented on the reliefs of the 
Apadana of Persepolis did not exist before now, 
and one must therefore be grateful to the present 
author and the Deutsches Arcbáologiscbes Institut 
(as well as to the other scientific organizations he 
mentions, which aided him in his task) for having 
filled this strange gap in our knowledge. The gap. 
can be explained, though, by the unfortunate death 
of three of the most prepared experts on the 
remains of Persepolis, and with the extraordinary 
story of their relative manuscripts, already in prep- 


aration: E. Herzfeld (who died in 1948), Erich 
F. Schmidt (died in 1964) and J.P. Junge (missing 
after the battle of Stalingrad). The first had pre- 
pared -a broad study of the geography and eth- 
nography of the Persian empire, but the original 
manuscript got lost and was only found in 1965: 
. this posthumous work by the great archaeologist 
will be indispensable in the future for any study 
on the geography and ethnography of the Achae- 
menian empire. As far as is known, J.P. Junge’s 
manuscript also contained a historical-ethnographic 
chapter interpreting the reliefs, but it has never 
been found and would seem to have been destroyed 
in an air raid. In the first volume of his great 
monograph on Persepolis, Erich F. Schmidt dealt 
(1953) with the famous relief « of the tributes » 
(the main theme of our author) only en passant, 
without going into the problematics of the eventual 
identification of the ethnic groups shown there. 
This task is courageously faced by the publication 
we are about to review. 


The first chapter of the work gives us an 


instructive synthetic idea of the «imperial» u 


function of those great reliefs which accompanied 
the action of the great rulers from the furthest 
centuries of eastern history. To use a modern term, 
we might even speak of a function that is basically 
that of < propaganda > and < integration ». As the 
author points out, « the artistic representation of 
the conquered peoples bearing tribute, is part of 
the most ancient manifestation of royal power: 
' when the procession of prisoners is a long one, 
and when the gifts are rich and the subjected 
peoples show themselves to be of the most varied 
origins, the Hbnor and prestige of the king are 
elevated in the sight of other rulers >, Already the 
so-called standard from the royal tomb at Ur, 
coming from the first half of the 3rd millennium, 
shows us this typical and characteristic glorifying 
motif: it is carried out on a narrative strip, show- 


ing — as a kind of endless ribbon — the line of” 


peoples subdued by the king of this Sumerian city. 
And this most ancient representation already makes 
a distinction between the three stages of the so- 
vereign’s deeds: battle, victory, triumph over the 
enemy. Three of the illustrated strips are dedicated 
to scenes of war,,the other three to scenes of 
peace. On the « war » side, one can make out the 
battle down below, and above these scenes the 
parade of the victorious army dragging the prisoners 
along, while in the upper strip the enslaved 
peoples, divided into groups separated by single 
soldiers, are led before the king. On the « pece » 
side below we observe the procession of tribute- 
bearers, made up of three brigades, each headed 
by a presentation-guide. The tributes consist of 
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wild asses and horses, the loads are carrieď on the 
shoulders of the porters, and so forth. The middle 
strip contains animals of various types, which can 
also be taken as a tribute from the conquered tribes, 
or else as destined for the royal banquet, which 
we see on the top strip. The animals shown are 
bulls, goats, sheep, etc., of different breeds, 
distinguished by the shape of the horns. The 
uman figures are shown in profile, but the arms 
and torsos are seen from the front. The persons 
represented never overlap one another; only those 
who lead the bulls and the he-goats are partly 
covered by the animals, just as we are to find 
later on the reliefs at Persepolis. The repetition 
of the same animals and the same bearers is 
obviously intended to indicate the great number 
of gifts and tributes carried to the king. 


The author furnishes a substantial contribution 
to the historical iconography of the Ancient Fast 
by following the thread of this narrative and 
glorifying type — the representation of the proces- 
sion bearing tribute — from Sumerian and Akka- 
dian Mesopotamia down (mutatis mutandis) to 
Egypt and the Assyrian empire: the great < epic» - 
compositions in relief on the walls of the neo- 
Assyrian palaces became the direct models for the 
similar Achaemenian representations. The analogies, 
both of form and content, between the historical 
reliefs to be seen on the gates and walls of the 
residences of a Salmanassar III, Tiglatpilesar III, 
Sargon II, Assurbanipal, etc., and those of Perse- 
polis are truly striking. These analogies cover many 
elements, each attentively analyzed by the author. 
There is special significance in the tendency to 
minutely characterize the enemy peoples in all their 
ethnic variations, in their way of dressing and 
adorning themselves, in their customs and habits, 
in the peculiarity of the relative tributes, etc. This 
chapter, worthy of being consulted by all who 
are engaged in ancient history, not only contains 
some clarification of the organization of tributes 
among the Sumerians, Egyptians, Sargonids, etc., 
but is also supplemented by well-chosen illustra- 
tions taken from ancient monuments: illustrations 
showing processions of conquered peoples bearing 
tribute from Ur, Tyros, and from the « black 
obelisk » of Salmanassar III. 


In the second chapter, we find ourselves before 
the huge Apadana of Persepolis, facing those reliefs J 
whose « epic content », according to the author (in 
line with K. Erdmann and R. Ghirshman) is «a 
unitary scene typical of this locality, a scene that 
must have taken place at Persepolis every year: 
the ceremony of the royal New Year’s festival, the 
Nourūz of the Persians ». Obviously we cannot 
follow the author in his penetrating description 


and analysis of the scenes that make up the subject 
of his inquiry: those that represent what he defines 
as Gabenprozession, the procession of the bearers 
of gifts. Considering these reliefs as historical do- 
cuments, the author puts himself some preliminary 
- questions: 1) What is the meaning of this proces- 
sion.of gifts? 2) If the entire complex of the 


ethnic or tribal individualities ». « The ethno- 
graphic interest for foreign peoples and the ten- 
dency to represent them in their typical character- 
istics is part of the ancient-Oriental tradition at 
Persepolis ». Thus the sculptor meant to design a 


"well definite people in each delegation, and to 


Apadana reliefs is dedicated to the theme of the ` 


Nourüz festival, what then is the nature of these 
gifts? Do they represent the division and consign- 
ment of the regular tax tributes of the peoples 
of the empire, as Herodotus claims, or are they 
instead exceptional New Year's gifts, separate from 
the obligatory tributary and tax contributions? 
After examining in detail the single gifts shown, 
the author arrives at the following conclusion: 
< It `seems to me that judging by the nature of 
the Persepolis gifts they are not real tributes, but 
honorary gifts brought to the Great King by the 
peoples of the empire on the occasion of the 
festival of Nourüz. In the gifts brought by the 
" procession of tributes" we cannot see a repre- 
sentation of the ordinary tributary system of the 
empire, but rather voluntary offerings, presented 
as homage apart from the regular tribute, a custom 
already practiced in the Assyrian tributary system. 
As was the case in Assyria, it can be supposed 
that the gifts born in homage to the sovereign 
were not necessatily regularized and prescribed in 
all their details, but that the king received dif- 
ferent gifts at every New Year celebration. It is 
likely that the satraps and dignitaries of the 
provinces thought out something new each year, 


to make their ruler happy». The author justly ` 


recalls the important part that gifts and the 
exchange of gifts play in the East in our day as 
in the most ancient times. For example, the two 
young lions and their mother, shown in the relief, 
can be considered a typical New Year's gift, and 
not a petmanent tax or tributary contribution; 
the same can be said for the numerous stallions, 
the riding costumes (pants, jackets and mantles) 
and for all the rest. The king in turn usually gave 
some of these precious objects to his favorites and 
courtiers. « The "procession of tributes" on the 
stairway of the -Apadana is not a documentation 
of the taxes and duties imposed on the empire, 
but proof of the splendor of the "voluntary" 
gifts made at New Year's, ‘and brought to the 
Great King from all of the regions of the empire ». 

. The other fundamental problem aroused by these 
famous reliefs, namely the identity of the delega- 
tions, is not dwelt on in this context, but is more 
amply treated in the fifth and last chapter of the 
book. For the author has no doubt as to the 
meaning of these reliefs: they « represent definite 


offer to the observer not only a panorama of the 
multiplicity of peoples in the empire, but above 
all the unmistakable ethnic individualities that 
made up that empire. 


Interpreting then the groups in the procession 
with ethnographic and we might almost say 
« propagandistic » criteria, the author rejects some 
earlier attempts at explanation, that tried to see 
in the 23 delegations of this « procession of 
tributes » those (20) < fiscal satrapies » (archat) 
spoken of by Herodotus. Neither does the often 
attempted identification fit into the different 
peoples listed in the Achaemenian inscriptions: 
« No list contains the indispensable 23 names, 
postulated for the 23 delegations ». According to 
our author, the sculptor (and the central authorities 
responsible for his work, perhaps headed by the 
Great King himself) «does not seem to have 
intended to present the subjects in the precise 
order of an administrative document, but, on the 
contrary, to arouse in the observer the idea of the 
multiform ethnic variety that dominated in the 
empire ». It is clear that, if we accept the author’s 
interpretation, the current exegesis of these reliefs 
as «documentary representations of the fiscal 
tributes used in the empire »^?loses much of its 
plausibility. 

Though placing the Apadana frieze in the 
historica! and iconographical framework of the 
Ancient East as such, the author recognizes the 
fact that the frieze represents a new type in the 
traditional presentation of processions of tribute- 


bearers: < As in other cases, the art of the Achde- ~ 


menian court, though continuing certain traditional 
forms, breathes new life into them ». The Assyrian 
prototype was in fact intended to show the crude 
potency of the king over the conquered peoples, 
who dragged tribute to his throne, while here we 
have an almost patriarchal scene: loyal subjects, 
happy to bring their ruler gifts and greetings for 
the New Year. Instead of the cruel prison-guards 
of Assur who push the unhappy and oppressed 
subjects to the despot's throne, we see here the 
noble « staff bearers » of the Great King, guiding 
the delegates of the empire's peoples in a friendly 
manner before the paternal monarch. The author 
observes that a « grandiose ethical pathos » arises 
from the Achaemenian inscriptions, and that a 
similar spiritual atmosphere is felt in front of this 


. frieze, brilliantly interpreted by our author as the 
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< figurative self-representation of the Persian 
monarchy: < The symbolism of the reliefs may 
be considered as a historical source giving evidence 
of what the Great King himself felt towards his 
high office >. Walser speaks of a kind of < theory 
of monarchy » to be sensed behind these reliefs, 
an ethical-religious conception that has left its 
traces in ancient-Persian literature as well: whereas 


other Oriental rulers see and represent themselves 


as victors in the bloody pitched battles, or else as 
hunters of dangerous beasts, the Great King prefers 
to show himself as a mythicaf hero who triumphs 
over a monster, symbo] of the primordial forces of 
chaos. « If at Assur the monarch on his throne 
rejoices at the sight of the enslaved masses and 
the executed enemies, the Persian king lets him- 
self be supported by the joined arms of his loyal 
subjects ». 

We wished to dwell fairly thoroughly on these 
two chapters of Walser’s work for two reasons. 
Above all, in these chapters one finds the genuinely 
« humanistic » approach and, at the same time, the 
solid and congenial comprehension of the author 
when interpreting iconographic documents so rich 
in historical and spiritual content as the Persepolis 
teliefs; especially since these reliefs have often 
been interpreted from positions devoid of the 
necessary requisites for an adequate understanding 
of their intrinsic meaning. In the second place, 
the remaining three chapters of the monograph 
are mainly of a technical nature: they are almost 
wholly dedicated to a pure and simple description 
of the single elements of the frieze, that is, of the 
details of the delegations depicted there. A descrip- 
tion based in each single case on such a profusion 
of technical, literary and comparative details as to 
discourage any attempt at condensation. 

We should merely like to mention, after the 
manner of a « table of contents», the analysis of 
those Achaemenian inscriptions that may give some 
useful hints for the identification of the ethnic 
types shown at Persepolis: the inscription of 
Bisutun; that of the southern terrace of Persepolis 
itself; that of the four stelae set up by Darius on 
the occasion of the construction of the Suez Canal; 
the sepulchral inscription of Darius at Naqi-i-Ru- 
stem; the inscription of Darius at Susa; the so- 
called daiva-inscription of Xerxes; Herodotus’ list 
of the taxes existent in the single satrapies, etc. 
After having examined the Vülkerlistem, as they 
result from these inscriptions as historical sources, 
at the end of the third chapter of his book the 
author comes to the conclusion that it is hard 
to draw from them any sure identification of the 
groups represented in the « procession of tributes » 
at Persepolis. In no place exists there an adequate 
list of 23 ethnonyms, that positively refer to the 


above-mentioned delegations of the procession. On 
the other hand, the lists show a surprising « oscil- 
lation » in registering the inventory of the names. 


If therefore the epigraphic material can provide 


us only with poor information in regard to the 
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administrative regulations and ethnic composition 
of the Achaemenian empire, research must turn 
to other figurative sources. In fact, in the fourth 
chapter the author consults those symbolical figures 
that are used as props and supports of the throne 
of the Great King (Throntrager): this is a fairly 
common motif in ancient-Oriental iconography, as 
had already been documented by E. Herzfeld (Ira- 
nische Felsreliefs; 1910). The most ancient repre- 
sentation of this type is that of the tomb of Darius, 
considered an obligatory prototype by the later 
Achaemenians, so that this motif is repeated on 
the later tombs. These representations seem to be 
documentary both in regard to the number of 
figures and to the ethnographic specification of 
each single figure. The author gives us a highly 
detailed description of these Tbrostráger of the 
Achaemenian tombs, and of similar figured 
compositions at the portals of the palaces of 
Persepolis (the so-called Tripylon and the « Hall of 
100 Columns »), each distinguished from the other 
by their respective clothing, weapons and hair-styles 
(cfr. the two plates of drawings inserted in the 
text, as well as the interesting folding plate, No. 1, 
added to the work; No. 2, just as detailed, offers 
us a plan of the delegations of the peoples, shown 
on the eastern stairway of the Apadana). The 
synoptic table at the end of this chapter is also 
highly instructive. It compares and summarizes the 
preceding attempts at identification of the Thron- 
tragerfiguren, undertaken by the above-mentioned 
Herzfeld and by E.F. Schmidt (Persepolis I, 1953). 
Although the ethnic identification of many figures 
may by now be considered as ascertained, others 
are still questionable, and ‘are duly listed as such 
by the present author in his summarizing table. 


In the fifth and last chapter, the author sums 
up the comparative work of large extent that we 
have seen him accomplish in the earlier paragraphs 
of his fine monograph. Whatever one may think 
of some of his own ethnographic identifications 
of the peoples in the < procession of tributes > — 
and the author is the first to admit that not a 
few of these equations remain hypothetical — there 
can be no doubt that his iconographical-comparative 
method on a vast scale (embracing the ancient 
East in all its spatial and temporal extension, and 
when necessary making use of a critical consulta- 
tion of all available sources, historical and epi- 
gtaphic), is a just and promising method, to be 
used also in future for researches aimed at filling 


the many gaps still open in our ethnographic know- 
ledge of the ancient East in general, and of Achae- 
menian Iran in particular. How many problems 
have already been solved, and how many are still 
disagreed on by the most authoritative specialists 
may be noticed de visu by observing the interesting 
tabular summary at the end of the present volume, 
a table that compares the « proposals for the iden- 
tification of the delegations » made by the above- 
mentioned Junge, Herzfeld and Schmidt, as well 
as by R.D. Barnett (Persepolis, Iraq 19, 1957), 
with those ethnographic equations sustained by 
Walser himself. He does not pretend in this 
present work to have said the last word in studies 
on Achaemenian ethnography. 


We should not like to pass over the brief 
appendix dedicated to the « horses of Persepolis »: 
it examines the equine races to be found among 
the « tributes » presented to the sovereign. Along 
with numerous references to other animals donated, 
or explanations of the many types of clothing, 
weapons, vases, ornaments and so forth, the vol- 
ume also makes a precious contribution to the 
Realienkunde of the Achaemenfan era and the 
Iranic area. And not only of that area, in itself 
of enormous extension: the empire also included 
Babylonians, Syrians, Arabs, Egyptians, Ethiopians, 
Ionians, Lydians, Thracians, Armenians, Indians 
and many other peoples, whom we see pass here 
in mute procession, carrying their characteristic 
gifts to their ruler. Thinking that this world, im- 
mortalized in the stones of Persepolis, now reap- 
pears here on our desk, reproduced in 88 photo- 
graphic plates, above all praise in their clarity and 
beauty, it is obvious that we must warmly recom- 
mend the present work to everybody who is 
anxious not only to read but also to « see » history. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Tôkyô Daigaku Iraku-Iran Chósa-dan: Hékoku-sho 
6: Déraman I: Garekutei, Rasurukan no Hak- 
kutsu 1960 (Tôkyô Daigaku, Tóyó Bunka Ken- 
kyû-jo, 1965) (The Tókyó University Iraq-Iran 
Archaeological Expedition, Report 6: Dailaman 
1: The Excavations at Ghalekuti and Lasulkan, 
1960, by Namio Egami and Shinji Fukai and 
Seiichi Masuda) {The Institute for Oriental 
Culture, The University of Tókyó, 1965; 
XV + 73 + 94 pp., black and white, 90 pls., 
color pls. 3, figs. XVII, tables X). 


Tókyó Daigaku Iraku-Iran Iseki Chdsa-dan: 
Hókoku-sho 7: Déraman II: Nóruzumabare. 
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Horamurádo no Hakkutsu 1960 (Tókyó Dai- 
gaku, Tôyô Bunka Kenkyf-jo, 1966) (The 
Téky6 University Iraq-Iran Archaeological Ex- 
pedition, Report 7: Dailaman II: The Ex- 
cavations at Noruzmabale and Kboramrud 1960, 
by Namio Egami and Shinji Fukai and Seiichi 

. Masuda) (The Institute for Oriental Culture, 
- The University of Tókyó, 1966: XIII + 57:4 
64 pp., color pls. 2, a and white pls. LVI, 
figs. 23). 


These two volumes provide a detailed and 
careful report on the excavation works carried 
out by the Tokyo University Iraq-Iran Archaeol- 
ogical Expedition at Dailaman in 1960. Both vol- 
umes are written in Japanese but supplied with 
broad text in English. (They are sumptuously 
printed in quarto and illustrated with regional 
maps, plans, sections and views of the excavated 
sites and photographs and drawings of the finds. 
They give the results of the Third Japanese 
Campaign in Iran made as a joint expedition with 
the Directorate General of the Archaeological 
Service of the Iranian government. 


The excavation sites rise in the Dailaman 
district, among the Elburz mountains, in four 
points around the small village of Espeli: respec- 
tively, Ghalekuti, Lasulkan, Khoramrud and 
Norzmahale. 


Volume I pertains to the Ghalekuti I and 
Lasulkan sites, which both belong to the late 
Bronze and early Iron age. The volume contains a 
detailed report of the excavations, a careful descrip- 
tions of the tombs and the objects found in them, 
and some observations of a general, nature on the 
chronological problems and the identification of 
the ancient peoples and cultures in the Dailaman 
districts from the Stone age to the Iron age. 


A second part of the volume is entirely devoted 
to technical examinations of the finds: a chemical 
study of the material of the beads from Ghalekuti 
and Lasulkan (by Fuyuji Takai) and a chemical 
investigation of the spear heads and daggers from 
Ghalekuti (by Tsurumatsu Dono). 


The work is concluded by a complete listing 
of the objects from the Ghalekuti and Lasulkan 


sites. 


The excavation has brought to light two sep- 
arate cultural contexts. The first, of which traces 
were found on the Lasulkan hill, is referrable to a 
< pre-ceramic > phase, which has produced stone 
implements composed of cores and small flakes, 
whose types do not however permit a precise clas- 
sification as yet. It is still to be ascertained whether 
we ate dealing with the remains of a palaelothic 
or a mesolithic settlement; but the findings are in 


any case still important because they widen the 
picture of the pre-neolithic cultures of Iran and 
propose a relation with analogous findings along 
the south-eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, which 
reveal the presence of mesolithic cultures. 


The second cultural context, brought to light 
on both the Lasulkan hill as well as the Ghalekuti 
hill — where the excavations have been ampler 
and more systematic — has led to the discovery 
of sepulchral material of great interest; datable to 
the Late Stone Age - Early Iron Age; in absolute 
chronology, between the middle of the second 
millenium B. C. and the middle of the first mil- 
lenium B. C. The sepulchral structures were in 
great part divided between pit-graves and chamber- 
graves; these latter seem, however, in the last 
analysis to be nothing more than simple pit-graves 
with the internal walls lined with slabs of stone 
or with clay. The lining is perimetral in some or 
limited to the shorter sides in others. The coverings 
are either of earth or with stones, either in slabs 
or in big masses. The floors of some of the graves 
include large stones; in others, circles of partic- 
ularly imposing-sized stones. 


From the main use of the stone in the structural 
composition of the tombs, it has seemed plausible 
to the authors to conclude that the builders of 


these burial sites belonged to a rooted megalithic 


tradition. This is a very ambitious conclusion since 
extensive testimonies to a megalithic practice in 
these regions were hitherto absent; if we except 
the documentation offered by Tepe Sialk B and 
the famous covering stones with a big hole. On 
the other hand, the same Japanese archaeologists 
seem to haveediscovered ‘in a mountainous place 
in Shahorag, in the eastern part of the Dailaman 
district, some dolmens considered to be approxima- 
tely contemporary with Ghalekuti. But the most 
important point is that the burial structures 
brought:to light both in Ghalekuti and Lasulkan 
seem to present very close analogies with those 
reported in north-western Iran, in the Talish and 
the Caucasus regions, for which reasons the inti- 
mate relations between the cultures of these 
regions and those of the Dailaman district ought 
to be studied, especially since the burial equipment 
(pottery; bronze and iron tools) as well as the 
inhumations themselves, could help to confirm 
these analogies. 


Passing to the funeral practices, the tombs of 
Dailaman attest with ample evidence to the customs 
of human and animal sacrifice. Jiro Ikeda, who 
has studied and published the anthropological mate- 
tial separately, has clearly distinguished the pres- 
ence of two human types in the tombs: brachic- 
ephalic and dolicocephalic. By the positions of the 


skeletons within the graves, it seems evident that 
the dolicocephalic type corresponds to the victims 
of the sacrifices, which would bring one to the 
conclusion that the brachicephalic characteristic 
belonged to the dominating group, and that in 
the last analysis these people can be identified 
with the peoples who, during the early Iron Age, 
must have occupied the Iranian highlands, having 


come from the Caucasus or from what is now 
Azerbaijan. 


As we can see, we are dealing here with 


' particularly important conclusions, which involve 
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the whole complex problem of the « aryan migra- 
tion» into the territories of « hurrite descent ». 
But subsequent exploration will be able to sift 
through a finer critique these surmises which today 
can only be accepted as suggestive hypotheses for 
further research. 


The second volume gives an account of the 
excavations carried out at the Noruzmahale and 
Khoramrud sites, and furnishes in addition a de- 
scription of the tombs and the sepulchral materials, 
and a portrait of the peoples and cultures of the 
Dailaman district during the epoch to which these 
findings refer. Technical examinations of the exhib- 
its provide material for two appendices; one by 
Sachiko Oda, «A Chemical Study of the Glass 
from the Noruzmahale Site», and the other by 
Fuyuji Takai on the « Vertebrate Remains from 
the Noruzmahale Site >. There follows, as in the 
first volume, a complete listing of the sepulchral 
equipment found at the two sites. — . 


The authors have divided the sepulchral struc- 
tures which constitute the bulk of the exhibits 
into two groups: pit tombs and catacombs. The 
first are simple earthen pits of a square or oblong 
ground plan, the latter consist of a room the floor 
of which is covered by a large slab of stone, clos- 
ing the accéss to a lower room which forms the 
true sepulchral chamber beneath. Large distinc- 
tions between the two types of tombs were not 
observed, either in regard to the funeral equip- 
ment or in the system of deposition; in both types 
the bodies lie either in a folded or a supine posi- 
tion. For this reason it has not been possible to 
deduce either that the two tombal systems belong 
to different peoples or that there exist considerable 
chronological differences between the two systems. 
The authors therefore concur in the opinion that 
the two funerary traditions, although substantially 
different, are to be considered approximately con- 
temporary, or at least that they co-existed for a 
certain period. 

As far as dating them is concerned, the ex- 
amination of the burial material suggests their 
connection with the Parthian period, an association 


strengthened by: comparisons with contemporary 
material from the Caucasus and southern: Russia. 
It would also be interesting to study the diffusion 
of the catacombal funerary system, and its relation 
to this area. l 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


F. A. KHAN, The Indus Valley and Early Iran, 
with a foreword by Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
(Karachi, Department of Archaeology and 
Museums, Ministry of Education, Government 
of Pakistan, 1964, XVII + 104 pp., maps. 4, 
figs. 11, tables XLXI). 


The problem of the correlation of the civiliza- 
tions of the Indus valley with those approximately 
contemporary in the adjacent countries (and in 
particular in the Iranian area) has been present for 
many years in the study of the archaeology of the 
Indian sub-continent. It is a particularly complex 
problem; perhaps not event so complex to solve 
as to state; for which reason we are most grateful 
to Dr. F. A. Khan, Director of the Archaeological 
Department of Pakistan, for having so clearly 
defined it in his meritorious The Indus Valley 
and Early Iran. 


The first chapter of the book consists of a 
study, of a geographical nature, both of the Indus 
valley and of Iran, wherein the author places in 
proper relief not only the physical and environ- 
mental characteristics of the two regions, but also 
the possible routes of communications between 
them which could have been established from 
ancient times. The second chapter is of a more 
exquisitely archaeological character, and is intended 
to illustrate the cultural relations between the 
Indian and the Iranian regions, also by means of 
their connection via Beluchistan. 


The author attentively examines the ornamental 
elements common to the ceramic productions both 
of Harappa and of Iran, underlining the possible 
relations, both with the south-western Iranian 
cultures as well as with those of north-eastern 
Iran, which the established comparisons permit us 
to imagine. 

The third chapter places the accent on the 
contribution made by the new excavations (partic- 
ularly at Kot Diji and at Amri) towards a greater 
familiarity with the Indus valley; with the cultures 
themselves as well as the problem of their relations 
with other cultures of western Asia. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 
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EZAT O. NEGAHBAN, A Preliminary Report on Mar- 
lik Tepe Excavation - Gohan Rud Expedition, 
Rudbar 1961-62 (Teheran, Joint Publication ot 
the Iranian Archaeological Service and the 
Institute of Archaeology, University of Teheran, 
1964, VI + 58 + V + 62 pp, 144 figs., 
XVII pls.). 


This volume on the excavations conducted at 
Marlik Tepe during the 1961-62 expeditions has 
been published with a bi-lingual text — English 
and Persian —. The author had already given us 
an ample foretaste of the material in his < Brief 
Report on the Excavations of Marlik Tepe and 
Pileh Qal'eh » in: Iran - Journal of the British 
Institute of Persian Studies (YI, 1964, pp. 13-19). 
The present publication provides no new material 
pertaining strictly to the digging, but it does furnish 
a much more detailed description of the findings, 
and is plentifully illustrated with handsome plates, 
both in black and white and in color. Each piece 
is accompanied by a succinct descriptive chart, 
with the measurements, excavation data and the 
inventory number under which it has been placed 
in the collection of the Teheran Museum. Given 
the importance of the items in question, this part 
proves most useful, for a rapid recognition of the 
objects. — | 

As we know, Marlik Tepe is situated in the 
valley of Gohar Rüd, fourteen kilometers north- 
west of Rüdbar on the road from Teheran to 
Rasht. It was noticed in the course of an archaeo- 
logical exploration of the Rahmatábád region in 
Northern lran, conducted by the Iranian Archaeo- 
logical Service in 1961. The site rises in a region 
which from ancient times has enjoyed a position 
particularly favorable to settlements, which has 
been demonstrated by the early researches which 
found ample traces of occupation, not only on 
Marlik Tepe but also in the nearby Zeynar Bejar, 
Dura Bejar, Pileh Qal'eh and Jazim Kool sites. 
The excavation at Marlik Tepe was primarily 
limited to two trenches, which was enough to 
permit the projection of a topographical map of 
the hill and to cover a wide area used exclusively 
as burial grounds. | 

About twenty-five tombs of the chamber type 
were found, built with walls of stone and mortar. 
There were relatively few bone remains, whether 
human or animal; but the discovery of horse’s 
tombs, and others tombs of warriors which also 
contained the horses immolated in honor of the 
dead. 

The extraordinary richness of the funereal 
equipment (earthenware and metalware, finely 
worked weapons and tools of bronze, silver and 
gold, ornaments of exquisite manufacture) indicates 


that Marlik Tepe was a royal cemetery. The 
proposed dating, based on correlations established 
with the materials of other cultures of Iran and 
of the Near East, would place their chronological 
extremes between the end of the second millenium 
and the beginning of the first millenium B. C.: 
a period, therefore, of extreme interest for the 
Iranian proto-history, and which will surely be 
seen in a new light as a result of these excavations. 

It is to be expected that the new materials 
will contribute greatly to the clarificátion of the 


complex ethnic concatenations of the cultures of - 


these regions with those of Central Asia and of 
the Near East. 
ÁDOLFO TAMBURELLO 


. GHIRSHMAN, Tchoga Zanbil (Dur Untasb), vo- 
lume T: La Ziggurat (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 
1966; 131 pp., 100 pls., 3 maps.). 


Written in collaboration with various scholars, 
this is the 39th volume of the Mémoires de la 
Délégation Arcbéologique en Iran, devoted to the 
Mission de Susiane directed by R. Ghirshman and 
G. Salles. The work is a reconstruction and an 
interpretation of the ziggurat and the temples con- 
nected and adjoining the Elamite city of Dur Un- 
tash, Choga Zanbil. 

We have here an exclusively architectonic 
study which illustrates both the structures and the 
single decorative elements of this exceptional mon- 
ument. A stupendous collection of graphic and 
photographic plates illustrates and facilitates the 
reading of the most accurate and penetrating text. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


Cuu-rsiNG Li, The Autumn Colors on the Ch’iao 
and Hua Mountains - A Landscape by Chao 
Meng-fu (Ascona, Artibus Asiae Publishers, 

- 1965; 109 pp., 15 figs.). 


This book might better have been entitled 
« Divagations around a landscape by Chao Meng- 
fu»: starting from an evaluation of the style and 
content of a single work, the book eventually 
encompasses the whole personality of the painter 
within its scope. The scroll of « The Autumn 
Colors on the Ch'iao and Hua Mountains », which 
is conserved today in the Palace Museum at Tai- 
Chung, Taiwan, was painted in 1295 by Chao 
Meng-fu (1254-1322), an artist of the Yüan Dy. 
nasty, whom Li Chu-tsing inserts in the stream of 
the Wang Wei and Tung Yüan traditions, pointing 


out his contribution to the whole of Chinese 
landscape painting and to the movement of the 
so-called literati painters (Wén-jén Hua). A 
work conducted with critical acumen and a rigor- 
ous philological and historical method. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


J. BorssErrER, Le Cambodge, Manuel d'Arcbéolo- 
gie d'Extréme-Orient, Premiére Partie: Asie 
du Sud-Est, tome I (Paris, Editions A. et J. Pi- 
card, 1966; XVI + 479 pp., 64 pls., 4 maps. 
72 figs.). 


This volume is the first in a series destined 
to form a monumental « Manual of Far Eastern 
Archaeology >. The project, under the direction of 
Henri Hierche, answers to the scope of offering 
the scholar of East Asian archaeology and 
art history an instrument of consultation similar 
to those which the archaeologists and historians 
of classical. art have already at their disposal. It 
is, therefore, a particularly ambitious undertaking 
which will surely be most useful not only for 
orientalistic studies but also for general archae- 
ological and art history studies in general. 


The work will include various parts: one 
devoted to India and Central Asia; another to 
China, Korea and Japan; and a third to South- 
Eastern Asia. This last one, directed by Georges 
Coedés, having been prepared first, is the first to 
be published and will consist of five volumes: the 
first on Cambodia, followed by one on Vietnam, 
the third on Thailand and Laos, the fourth on 
Champa and Burma, and the fifth on Indonesia 
or, better, on the Indonesian archipelago. The 
geographical limits naturally do not follow the 
present day borders of the respective nations, but 
aim at putting the more homogeneous cultural 
aspects in their geographical perspective. So that 
this first volume on Cambodia doesn’t take into 
consideration the present Cambodian territory as 
much as the distribution of the khmer monuments. 


The volume, which opens with an elucidating 


preface by Coedés, is very carefully constructed by 
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Boisselier both as far as regards the text as the 
photographic and graphic part. The material is 
articulated in two parts: the first, really perhaps 
too succinct, illustrates the pre-history, protohistory 
and early historical production up to the middle 
of the 6th century A.D. In less than twenty 
pages, the author dispatches with (and we use the 
term advisedly) the entire artistic and industrial 
production from the Palaeolithic era to the Oc-éo 
culture. The second part deals much more amply 


and in more detail with the information on the 
pre-Angkorian, Angkorian and  post-Ángkorian 
periods. The material is subdivided into various 
chapters: architecture, architectural decoration, 
sculpture, metalwork, pottery; and finally, painting, 
woodcarving and the textile arts. 

The wealth of condensed data for each single 
part seems to be, however, detrimental to the 
breathing of the text, which is laid out in perhaps 
too schematic a fashion, and with rigidly typolo- 
gical criteria, rendering the work more a lexicon 
‘than a manual. However, it is still such a detailed 
and analytical repertoire, gathering together such 
a truly vast documentation, that it remains an 
indispensible instrument for working and for 
research. The carefully detailed indexes provide for 
easy consultation, and a most ample bibliography 
forms a worthy end to the book. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


MARIE-THÉRÈSE DE MALLMANN, Etude Iconogra- 
phique sur Mafjusri (Paris, Ecole Française 
d'Extréme-Orient, 1964, 284 pp., XVI pls.) 


This work was published as Volume 55th of 
the Publications de l'École Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient. Although the author modestly declares in 
the introduction that her work makes no pretense 
of being an exhaustive treatment on the icono- 
graphy of the bodhisattva ManjuSri, and even in 
the absence of a study of such a fundamental text 
as the Manjusrimilakalpa, the book still represents 
the widest and deepest material written on the 
figure of this bodhisattva, from the religious and 
artistic iconographical point of view. It is also of 
value as an up-to-date analysis of all the icono- 
graphic studies on this personage of the Indian 
Buddhist pantheon, where certain elements, already 
examined by scholars from A. Foucher to M. B. 
Bhattacharyya, are herein objects of a more precise 
scrutiny, thanks to M.me de Mallmann's attentive 
utilisation of sources like Sadbanamala and the 
Nis pannayogavall. 

The matter of the book is divided and analysed 
in four parts, respectively: the first one deals with 
the human forms of Manjusri, the second with 
his super-human forms; the third is on the manda- 
las, and the last on the pantheon of the mandalas, 
with reference to both the sddbanas and the images. 


The appendices follow, with transcriptions of the . 


passages contained in the szdbanas and the variants 
of the single colophons and manuscripts. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 
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Max Lorum, Relics of Ancient China - From the 
Collection of Dr. Paul Singer (New York, Asia 
House Gallery Publication, 1965; 170 pp., 5 
color pls., 79 black and white pls.). 


This book is the catalog to the exhibition of 
Chinese art which was held at the Asia House Gal- 
lery in 1965, put together under the care of Max 
Loehr who chose from the well-known collection 
of Dr. Paul Singer more than 150 pieces, both 
published and unpublished. Professor Loehr unfolds 
this presentation by means of a series of short 
essays on the various periods of Chinese history, 
from the neolithic age to the Contending States 
(480-222 B.C.), succinctly covering both the charac- 
teristics of Chinese art and handcraft of the various 
periods, and illustrating the single pieces on 
exhibition in their specific cultural and iconographic 
contexts. There then follows a short description of 
the animal sculpture .of the Eastern Chou, Han 
and post-Han periods; and a separate section on 
the human figurative art of the Han to the T’ang 
epochs. The catalog itself is composed of short 
but exhaustive descriptive paragraphs with bibli- 
ographic indications relating both to the pieces 
published and to other similar material. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


Bo GYLLENSVARD, JOHN ALEXANDER Pope, Chinese 
Art - From the Collection of His Majesty King 
Gustav VI Adolf of Sweden (New York, Asia 
House Gallery Publication, 1966, 147 pp., 
146 figs.). 


This is the catalog to the travelling exhibition 
of the King of Sweden’s collection of Chinese art, 
organised in the United States by the International 
Exhibitions Foundation of Washington. In the 
first pages of presentation, Bo Gyllensvárd, curator 
of the Royal Collection of Chinese art, illustrates 
the circumstances under which King Gustav VI 
Adolf proceeded in forming the collection, and 
aptly points out the encouragement the King has 
given to the study of Chinese art in Sweden, of 
which studies Bernhard Karlgren and Osvald Sirén 
have been the most authoritative exponents in the 
worldwide field. 

John Alexander Pope offers a short introduc- 
tion on the scope and quality of the collection, 
tracing at the same time the principal types in 
which Chinese art excelled, and which have figured 
in this exceptional exhibition: bronzes, ancient 
jades, and above all pottery, in a wide repertoire 
from the Chou epoch to the Oh'ing dynasty. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


SOAME JENYNS, Later Chinese Porcelain - The 
Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1912) (London, Faber & 
Faber, 1965, XVI + 111 pp. 6 color pls., 120 
black and white pls.). 


From the original edition of 1951 this work 
of Soame Jenyns has now entered its third edition, 
renewed and enlarged; an eloquent indication that 
the book has been well received, and that the 
. material with which it specifically deals — porce- 
lain — has clearly found a large number of ad- 
mirers. Profusely illustrated, the work concentrates 
its main material in the chapters on the director- 
ship of Ts'ang Yin-hsüan (1683-1726), Nien Hsi-yao 
(1726-1736), and T’ang Ying (1736-1749). The 
. period of the decadence is also well illustrated, 
marked above all by the production of the nine- 
teenth Century. One chapter is usefully devoted to 
the provincial kilns. Three appendices follow: on 
the Ku Yüeh Hsüan (ancient móon terrace), the 
nien bao, hall marks and marks of commendation, 
and the Ch'ing dynasty reign marks and dates, 
particularly useful to collectors. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


Cu'£Nc T£-K'UN, Archaeology in China, supplement 
to volume I: New Light on Prebistoric China, 
(Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons Ltd, 1966, 
25 figs.). 


All large-scale works meet the inevitable fate 
of having to be brought up to date before they 
are finished. Phis time it is the Archaeology in 
China of Ch’éng Té-k’un, a monumental series of 
eight volumes on Chinese archaeology from the 
origins to the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The first 
three volumes of the series have already appeared 
to date: Prehistoric China (1959), Shang China 
(1960), and Chou China (1963). The supplement 
to the first volume, which Ch'éng Té-k'un now 
submits to us was rendered necessaty by the 
breadth and importance of the discoveries which 
have been made in the prehistoric field since 1957, 
the last year of the study material of Prehistoric 
China. 

A first paragraph of the supplement is devoted 
to the pre-Palaeolithic period and makes reference 
to a double series of discoveries, which give an 
ulterior contribution to the thesis that East Asia 
was one of the first seats of human evolution. In 
1957 at Kai-yiian, in the province of Yunnan, in 
a stratification of the early pliocene age, assignable 
to about 15 million years ago, there were found 
about ten teeth of a pre-hominid which has been 
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considered the < common ancestor > of both man 
and ape; in a certain sense the missing link in 
the evolution from animal to human. Although the 
finding can not in itself guarantee such a conclusion 
(and it surprises us that Professor Ch’éng Té-k’un 
reports it with such apparent acceptance), it ascer- 
tains in any case that both the Gigantopithecus 
and the Simantbropus were preceded in Chinese 
territory by other primates. 


The *second series of pre-Palaeolithic findings 
came to light at Liu-ch'éng, in Kwangsi, and 
consists of three jaw-bones of a giant ape, probably 
belonging to the Gigantopithecus and which lived 
in the Early Pleistocene, about one million years 
ago. If the dating is correct, this would rectify 
the assumption formulated after the first discov- 
erles in 1956, that the primate of gigantic pro- 
portions lived in the Middle Pleistocene, and was 
to be intenpreted as a branch of development col- 
Jateral with the Sinanthropus (even if from the 
beginning there was somebody who sustained that 
this was to be considered as evidence of an ascend- 
ent brahch). 

— In any case, the discovery confirms the function 
which Southern China must have fulfilled from the 
earliest stages of the Pleistocene in the process of 
human evolution, and, according to some scholars, 


in that of the diffusion of the protoanthropic forms 
'towards the North. Just the same, as of yet, there 


have been no finds from Southern China to actually 
assure us of the existence of hominids in the 
Middle Pleistocene. The anthropological evidence 
from the lower palaeolithic remains circumscribed 


to Northern China. 


New findings came to light in 1963 and 1964 
at Lan-t’ien, in Shensi. First the jawbone of an 
ape-man was discovered, which, for its affinities 
with the Sinanthropus Pekinensis has been given 
the name of Sinanthropus Lantianensis. Later an 
entire skull cap was found, .permitting us to 
consider this type of ape-man more primitive than 
either the Sinanthropus Pekinensis or the Pithe- 
canthropus Javanensis. According to the Chinese 
scholars, this should be the oldest type of pre- 
hominid yet discovered and, more exactly, the most 
ancient humanoid of the ape-man type, which 
would have lived at the beginning of the Middle 
Pleistocene, between 600 and 500 thousand years 
ago. The fact that the Sinanthropus Pekinensis was 
discovered in Hopei and the Simantbropus Lantia- 
nensis in Shensi, would make one think that the 
Sinanthropus had already obtained a wide geog- 
raphic distribution in Northern China. 

Other findings assigned to the Early Palae- 
olithic are the lithic industries of Ké-hé, Yuan-chü 
and other districts of Shensi, not to mention those 


of T'ung-kuan in Shensi and of Shan-hsien in 
Honan, which have furnished an ample series of 
tools; prevalently cores and choppers, whose man- 
ufacture — as noted — is in part similar to that 
of European Clactonian and of the industries of 
the Early Palaeolithic in India and South East 
Asia. The new findings have also allowed us to 
establish a relation with the lithic material of the 
Chou-k'ou-tien cave, where the Sinanthropus was 
exhumed. si - 

The last part of the Pleistocene marks a much 
vaster distribution of human cultures in China. 
Anthropologically, the middle palaeolithic was 
documented in these last years by a triple series 
of findings coming from sites both in the northern 
and southern parts of the country. At Ma-pa-hsian, 
Shao-kuan, in Kwangtung, a complete cranium was 
discovered in a cave, making it possible to recon- 
struct a human type who was called Ma-pa Man. 
It is one of the first examples of Neanderthal Man, 
who lived, according to what we have been able 
to ascertain, towards the end of the Middle Plei- 
stocene, between 200 and 150 thousand years ago. 
The morphological characteristics of this human 
type, notably more evolved than those of Sinan- 
thropus, would induce one to assume a relation 
between the palaeoanthrops and the faneranthrops 
of the Later Pleistocene. The Ordos Man and the 
Ch’ang-yang Man would also be Neanderthal types. 
The former was reconstructed by means of skull 
fragments and one femur, found at ‘Ti-shao-kou in 
Inner Mongolia; a very important discovery because 
it is the first time that a palaeoanthropological 
documentation comes out of Ordos, while the first 
palaeoethnological exhibits date from 1923. 

The Ch’an-yang Man, on the other hand, was 
reconstructed from a fragment of an upper jaw, 
found at Chao-chi-yen in Hupei, in a stratification 
assigned to the Later Pleistocene; in terms of 
absolute chronology, about 100 thousand years ago. 
Industries of the middle palaeolithic were found 
at many sites in Shensi, Shansi and Honan. The 
most typical appeared to be those of Yang-chuang, 
Ning-wu and of Hou-ké-ta-féng, Shou-hsien, both 
in northern Shansi, which have produced a series 
of tools connected, in the last analysis, with the 
industry of the Sinanthropus but with a prevalence 
of scraper-type shapes, of medium and small sizes, 
and made from quartz. 

The upper palaeolithic has given an even greater 
documentation. After. the first findings of 1923, 
this remained limited to the Ordos, Kansu and 
Shensi deposits. In Ordos, the site of Sjara-osso-gol, 
in Sui-yan, had brought to light the remains of a 
lithic industry distinguished by a majority of mi- 
crolithic implements, worked in forms of points, 
scrapers and blades which recalled, in certain as- 
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pects, the European Aurignacian. But while the 
Ordos deposit had never yielded any human fossils, 
some skeletral remains had been dug up in a 
stratification of the upper Chou-k’ou-tien cave, 
datable to the Later Pleistocene. 


The importance of the findings had been 
pattially recognised in the complex racial mixture 
presented there by the various human types, which 
revealed an association of Cro-Magnon elements 
with others defined as 
Eskimo. The material found in layers included bone 
and horn tools, not to mention stone implements 
worked in the form of awls and of scrapers, with 
their edges carefully retouched. A part of the 
production consisted of objects of ornamental use, 
such as bone pendants, stone beads for bracelets 
or necklaces, shells, animal teeth; all perforated 
and levigated and sometimes painted red or dec- 
orated with tiny incisions in the form of dots and 
lines. 


New anthropological exhibits came forth in 
1956 in Szechwan and in Kwangsi, where the Tzu- 
yang and Lai-pin sites had furnished the definitive 
proof of a human occupation in the southern region 
of China during the last phases of the upper 
palaeolithic. According to subsequent studies, the 
Tzu-yang remains belonged to a huinan type (Tzu- 
yan Man), which would represent one of the first 
forms of homo sapiens, more primitive than the 
European Cro-Magnon Man and than the one of 
the upper Chou-k'ou-tien cave, but already repre- 
sentative of an archaic type of the Chinese neo- 
anthropic stage. 


But the Tzu-yang Man still wouldn't be the 
most ancient homo sapiens of these certified in 
China to date: in 1958 bone remains were found 
at /T'ung-tien-yen, Liu-chiang, Kwangsi, which have 
testified that the so-called Liu-chiang Man is to 
be considered the most ancient, followed in chron- 
ological order by the Tzu-yang Man and the Lai-pin 
Man. All three human types conserve some prim- 
itive characteristics typical to the Mongoloid race, 
giving the impression that this phase of bomo 
sapiens already represents one evolutionary phase 
in the direction of racial specialisation, that of the 
Mongoloid race, of which Southern China could 
be responsible for the development and diffusion. 
The recent hypothesis could also re-open to discus- 
sion Weidenreich's theory on the classification into 
three races of the remains in the upper Chou-k'ou- 
tien cave, whereby they would be considered as 
human types, fundamentally Mongoloid, but in a 
transitional stage and in varying degrees of spe-: 
cialisation. 


As far as regards Northern China, recent 
studies have placed in the upper palaeolithic the 


Melanesian .and even . 


series of findings at Ting-t’sun, Shansi, uncovered 
in 1954, which had been initially classified as 
fossils more palaeoanthropologically evolved than 
the lower palaeolithic. Still, the examination of 
the morphological characteristics, which from the 
very first seemed more evolved than those of the 
Sinanthropus, had already implied a relation bet- 
ween the palaeoanthrops and the faneranthrops of 
the Later Pleistocene. The connection seemed 
sustainable, also on the basis of the kinship bet- 
ween the lithic industry of ‘Ting-t’sun and the 
culture of Shui-tung-kou. Shui-tung-kou, a site in 
Ordos, had brought to light lithic tools of small 
shapes such as points and scrapers, employing a 
technique of manufacture similar to that of the 
European Musterian and sufficiently typical of the 
middle palaeolithic cultures of Southeast Asia. 


Once we rectify the dating of the exhibits to 
the upper palaeolithic on the basis of geological 
elements, the survival in the last phase of the 
Pleistocene of a considerably less advanced culture 
has been demonstrated. Less advanced, for example, 
than Sjara-osso-gol, but still in rapport with the 
cultures of the lower palaeolithic of Ké-hé and 
others which, as we have seen, were recently 
brought to light. Evidence of cultures of a micro- 
lithic tradition of the same type as Sjara-osso-gol 
has been found also in Honan, where a series of 
findings came out of the Hsiao-nan-hai cave in 
1960. Further documentation comes in 1958 from 
the site of Ku-lung, Yang-ch’éng, Shansi. The find- 
ings have ascertained that the microlithic industry 
of the Gobi region had a wide diffusion in the 
Chinese interior. 


With the end of the Pleistocene, the palae- 
olithic cultures underwent rather profound trans- 
formations even though the industrial activity 
doesn't always present clear breaks with the 
preceding epoch; but in general one can differen- 
tiate them by the prevalence of stone and bone 
tools, of small dimensions and a rich variety of 
shapes. Á persistence of the palaeolithic cultures 
can be noted, as is well known, in Manchuria, 
where the findings of Chou-chia-yu-fang have shown 
close relations with the types of implements of the 
upper Chou-k'ou-tien cave; the same can be said 
for some sites in the Huang-ho basin and of the 
Yang-tze-kiang, whose industries in flakes and 
blades present, on the one hand, characteristics 
typical of the higher Chinese palaeolithic, and on 
the other hand, some elements in common with 
the approximately contemporary cultures of Sou- 
thern and Southeast Asia. 

The cultures of these regions, and in particular 
the Hoabinhian and Bacsonian cultures of the 
Indochinese peninsula, recall the industries of 
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Kwang-si, exemplified by exhibits from the caves 
of Wu-ming and Kwei-lin. These latter, which had 
first been placed within the picture of the meso- 
lithic cultures, are classified today as belonging 
to the early neolithic, for which the typical site 
is, as for now, Hsi-chiao-shan in Nan-hai, Kwang- 
tung. The stone artifacts are mainly chipped flake 
tools with either secondary trimming on both sides 
or alternate flaking. The types of implements are 
the axe with the rounded or double-shouldered 
butt, the triangular point and the discoidal scraper, 
all mainly of the pebble-flake tradition. Pottery is 
not abundant and the fragments are of a coarse 
gritty ware; of red or black paste and decorated 
with cord-marks and fired at a low temperature. 
These early neolithic settlements belong principally 
to communities of fishermen and gatherers, and are 
mainly distributed along the coasts. Typical set- 
tlements are those of iMa-lan-chui, in Tung-hsing, 
Kwangtung, characterised by numerous shellmounds. 


The progressive ambiental transformation which 
began at the end of the Pleistocene and the begin- 
ning of the Olocene, gradually created new condi- 
tions of life which favored the diffusion of an 
agricultural economy among the early neolithic 
communities of the Huang-ho basin. Recent re- 
searches have brought to light in the Shensi some 
cultural contexts characterised by a mesolithic type 
of implementation, accompanied by industries 
which are clearly neolithic. The Chao-yi and Ta-li 
sites, both in Shensi, present an instrumentation 
of polished stone; while at Tou-chi-t'ai there is a 
pottery decorated with cord or braid motifs, or 
incised in lines and dotted lines. With these 
findings, one can evaluate the thesis of a continuity, 
at least in chronological terms, between the late 
cultures of the mesolithic and the early neolithic 
horizons. 


Still; a decisive part in the cultural evolution 
of China and the adjacent territories, is played by 
the late neolithic cultures, which flowered in the 
Huang-ho basin between the third and the second 
millenia B.C., and influenced the neolithic cultures 
of Manchuria and Mongolia and those of the Yang- 
tze-kiang basin as well. In Southern China, where 
the persistence of cultures of a meso-neolithic 
transition reached their highest points in the 
mountainous regions of the interior, the problem 
now arises of whether the evolved neolithic civil- 
isation was a development of the early local 
neolithic cultures, or if it was due to a cultural 
diffusion from the centers of the Yang-tze-kiang 
by way of the coastal routes. 

It has also been established by the latest studies 
that the Huang-ho basin was an ideal cultural 
center for the development of an advanced stage 


of the neolithic, which saw the formation of an 
agricultural civilisation, substantially homogeneous 
even in its various local cultures, whose people, 
for the affinities they show with the present-day 
peoples of the northern regions of the country, 
are defined as < proto-Chinese >. The fundamental 
economic resource was a mixed type of agriculture, 
that is, accompanied by the raising of certain 
species of cattle and domesticated animals. 

The volume and the diffusion of the findings 
— there are more than a thousand sites by now — 
testify for this epoch in favor of a relatively dense 
and organised population, while the width and 
depth of the deposits document vast settlements 
of long periods of occupation, indicating a notable 
stability of the systems of life. /The beginnings of 
this civilisation are still shrouded in darkness, and 
not even the latest discoveries have clarified the 
circumstances under which this came to be. The 
old hypothesis which placed it in rapport with an 
expansion of the proto- historic centers of Western 
Asia therefore still remains quite possible. Thanks 
to the new findings, however, we have been able 
to establish that the central and original territory 
of this civilisation was in the southern bend of 
the Yellow River, including the present-day 
eastern-central Shensi, western Honan and southern 
Shansi; at the perifery this then diffused itself 
over a vast area which reached the valley of the 
T’ao-ho in Kansu at the West, all of Honan to 
the East, the valley of the middle Han-shui in 
Hupei to the South, and Ordos in the North. 

Regardless of the unity of cultural heritage, 
evidenced by a common ethnic basis and an 
identical economic-social order, the various regions 
are distinguished by local characteristics which ap- 
pear above all evident from the examination of 
the ceramic production. The variety in which this 
was noted, from the first investigations, had in- 
duced us to isolate a sequence of several cultures 
of red pottery (called Yang-shao after the region 
in which it was found), black pottery (Lung-shan) 
and grey pottery (Hsiao-t’un). Later, once the 
fundamental cultural unity was noted, Ch'éng 
Té-k'un himself had advanced the theory that the 
late neolithic civilisation of China, starting from a 
general uniformity of aspects, had derived its single 
' variations following substantially local develop- 
ments, On this basis it was proposed that the 
proto-Chinese people who settled in the Huang-ho 
basin because of the diverse ambiental conditioning 
of the loessic highlands differing from that of the 
river plains, had elaborated from a substantially 
common civilisation some different cultures; re- 
spectively those of Yang-shao in the upper basin 
of the Huang-ho and of Lung-shan, in the lower 
basin of the same river. Both probably had recip- 
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rocal influences, giving way finally to the IT'siao- 
tun culture, distinguished by the grey pottery, 
which persisted through the early phases of the 
Bronze Age and formed, in many aspects, the basis 
for the Shang culture. 

Recent discoveries, although they haven’t com- 
pletely destroyed the credibility of this theory, 
have however brought to light a succession of 
stages in the unfolding of single cultures, ‘and 
would even bring one to conclude that, at a 
certain moment in their history, the people of 
Yang-shao must have been forced to move towards 
the upper Huang-ho basin because of the expansion 
of the Lung-shan culture; and in the upper basin 
they must have continued to live during the early 
historical periods. In their turn also, the people 
of Lung-shan would have been overcome by the 
Hsiao-t’un culture, forcing them to move towards 
the East and the South. 

But the study of the materials only allows us 
to form such hypotheses up to a certain point, and 
prudence counsels us not to accept them too 
prematurely, 

ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


Jonn Ayers, The Seligman Collection of Oriental 
Art, vol. 2: Chinese and Korean Pottery and 
Porcelain. Published for the Arts Council of 
Great Britain by Lund Humphries. (London, 
1964, 136 pp., 80 pls.). i 


This is the second part of the catalogue of the 
Seligman collection: the first part is by Prof. S. 
Howard Hansford and dedicated t@ bronzes, jades 
and sculptures. 

The catalogue, which accurately describes every 
object and where each description, whenever pos- 
sible, is accompanied by all bibliographical refer- 
ences and other information as may be required, 
is introduced by the Author. Though brief and 
concise, the introduction is of great use, because 
it outlines clearly and competently the field cov- 
ered by the very rich collection. The most im- 
portant section contains chiefly specimens of the 
Sung pottery; the earlier periods are less doc- 
umented, and the author rightly insists on the dif- 
ficulty of having access to a more detailed study 
of the infancy and the first development of 
Chinese ware, because it is not easy to be fully 
informed about the discoveries which are continu- 
ally being made in China. 

The introduction referred to is in my view 
one of the best presentations one might expect 
for such an outstanding collection. The plates are 
very well done. 


-Altogether, 294 pieces are included and de- 
scribed in this catalogue: an essential bibliography 
follows. The non-Chinese part contains a few spec- 
imens of Assamese, Siamese and Korean art. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


AJIT MOOKERJEE, Tantra Art, Its Philosophy and 
Physics. (New Delhi, New York, Paris, Ku- 
mat Gallery, 1966-67, 152 pp., 96 pls.). 


The treatment of the Tantra which precedes 
and introduces the plates is based upon the views 


ty 


The most important part is that dedicated to 


architecture: looking at the plates we gather a 
. Very good idea of the variety which the mosques 


accepted ` by certain modern commentators. and | 


expounders, both eastern and western, though 
reference is occasionally made to tbe original 
sources. Being a book intended for a large public, 
these references are limited to the title, there is 
no mention of the ‘edition ‘etc. This treatment 
takes the Tantras as a whole though it cannot be 
denied that there are in them many different 
trends. Therefore, we cannot find anything new in 
the book from the theoretical or scientific point 
of view, though we must be grateful to the well- 
known author for the material which he puts 
at our disposal: a material which reproduces 
examples of all kinds of art inspired by Tantra 
in particular, but also by the common religious 
background of Indian traditions and practices. 
Some of these documents were meant for worship, 
others are taken from popular art, others are 
diagrams, yantras and charts reproducing, at least 
partially, the schemes of the mystic physiology 
adopted by the yogins. Each plate is accompanied 
by an explanation which may invite those who 
are interested in Tantras to a deeper acquaintance 
with the fundamental aspect of Hindu experiences. 
The plates are extremely well reproduced, and 
both the author and the editors should be congrat- 
ulated on their choice and the general layout of 
the work. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Muslim Architecture and Art Treasures in Pa- 
kistan. (Karachi, Department of Archaeology 
. and Museums, Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, 1965, XX pp., 105 pls.). 


This most interesting volume, which has been 
prefaced by Dr F. A. Khan, Director General of 
Archaeology of Pakistan, intends to document 
through illustrations the main peculiarities of 
Muslim art in Pakistan. These illustrations are 
divided into different groups: architecture, coins, 
textiles, pottery, calligraphy, printing etc. 
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undergo from one corner of Pakistan to another, 
we can perceive with how many different 
inspirations their architecture was imbued; not 
only in its decorations but also in its building 
layout, from the mosque discovered by Dr Khan 
in Bambore which is the earliest-known mosque 
in the subcontinent (two Kufic inscriptions have 
been discovered there, one dated 727 and another 
dated 907) to the stately grandeur of the mosque 
of Lahore up to the Sath Gumbad Mosque in 
Bagerhat (Khulna) built in 1459. We can see 
amazing modulations of the fundamental scheme of 
the masjid, and how the remote Sasanian archi- 
tectural inspiration adapted itself to the new 
surroundings. This part of the book is certainly 
the one which is likely to arouse the greatest 
interest among scholars, who for the first time 
may have at their disposal, so collected in a 
single volume, the most representative documents 
of Islamic masjid architecture. 

The same can be said concerning the tombs. 
Among the minor arts I would like to call the 
attention to plate 76 showing a magnificent glazed 
jar on which the Iranian decoration is evident. 
The porcelain objects shown on plates 76 and 
76a, b, afford clear evidence of the inspiration 
from Chinese models. Most interesting are the 
specimens of Sam Balud carved tombstones, plate 
44, of which there are many examples all over 
Sind that deserve to be deeply investigated. The 
samples of calligraphy which start with Bambore 
(plate 81 inscription in Kufic characters, 727 
A.D.) are very important; see also plates 87a, a 
bilingual document both in Persian and Bengali 
issued during the reign of Aurangzeb. The section 
dedicated to miniatures is perhaps not so rich as 
the other ones, except for the very fine painting 
(plate 95) representing Aurangzeb sitting on a 
boat with his courtiers (dated 18th cent.). 

It is a publication which deserves the highest 
praise for its importance and general layout. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


E. C. Bucur, Anthropologie des Tibétains; A. Gur- 
BAUT, G. OLIVIER, Anthropologie des Tibé- 
tains orientaux. (Paris, Ecole Francaise d’Extré- 
me Orient, 1965, 164 pp., XIII pls.). 


It contains the anthropological study of some 
Tibetans and some Hor pas. The results are thus 
summarized: 


«From the comparison with other Asiatic 


peoples it could be deduced that the Tibetans , 


show the closest relationship to the Chinese and 
thé Vietnamese. They occupy an intermediate 
position between North Chinese and Vietnamese, 
but are much neater to the first group. The South 
Chinese deviate from the Tibetans in the average 
in a similar degree as do the Vietnamese, but in 
the case of the Vietnamese the deviation is above 
all due to their general smallness, while the South 
Chinese owe their difference mainly to the greater 
number of their peculiar traits. 


In summarizing we may conclude from the 
data at our disposal that the Tibetans show a 
certain individuality, and that within the Mon- 
goloid population they stand closest to the North 
Chinese ». | 


« The anthropological study of 47 Hor from 
the Sino-Tibetan region shows that this population 
differs from the Tibetans in general by a higher 
stature, a darker skin, a greater constancy of mon- 
golic eye patterns, and a greater robustness. 


Since the Tibetans differ from South-Mongolian 
race by their stature, their mesocephaly, their 
straighter hair form, and their shorter trunk - we 
advance the proposal of considering the Hor as a 
somatic group (a «variety ») of a Tibetan ge- 
ographic race, different from the three classical 
Mongolian races ». 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


J. M. NANAVATI, M. P. Vora, M. A. Duaxy, The 
Embroidery and Bead Work of Kutch and Sau- 
rashtra. Department of Archaeology, Gujarat 
State India, Museum Monograph Series. (Ba- 
roda, 1966, 125 pp., 118 pls.). 


A very interesting book dedicated to the folk 
art of Kutch and Saurashtra, in which are pre- 
sented and discussed some very fine specimens, 
partly on show in different Museums: it illustrates 
the resourceful imagination of the peasant women 
who can create real masterpieces: the different 
motifs are accurately described, and as a con- 
sequence the religious background so alive in folk 
centres is also explored. The different plates are 
explained in detail. A, most useful book consecrated 
to the study of a fascinating subject unfortunately 
still little-known, and which deserves more atten- 
tion than it received so far. ` 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 
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Silpa-prakasa, Medieval Orissan Sanskrit Texts on 
Temple Architecture by Ramacandra Kaulacara 
translated and annotated by ALICE Boner and 
SADASIVA RATH SARMA, illustrations from the 
original manuscript, text-drawings by SADASTRA 
RATH SARMA, (Leiden, Brill, 1966, LVII, 166 
pp. LXXII pls., 102 [Sanskrit text]). 


The work, unpublished so far, is based on a 
Sanskrit manuscript. Little is known about its 
author, Ramacandra  Bhattaraka, who anyhow 
seems to have belonged to a tantric trend of 
thought and to have planned some types of temples 


inspired by his spiritual inclination; the publishers 


are of the opinion that the text must have been 
written between the 9th and the 12th cent. 
A. D. It contains many peculiarities which 
distinguish it from othér technical books on 
the same subject; incidentally, chiefly when 
using technical terms, the Author inserts Orissan 
words in his Sanskrit text. The translation of such 
works is very hard on account of. their peculiar 
subject as well as of their terminology, and the 
task of the two translators has-therefore not been 
an easy one. By- comparing some parts of the 
Sanskrit original with the translation, it appears 
to me that they have succeeded in overcoming the 
main difficulty and in giving a readable translation. 
The designs which accompany the translation facil- 
itate the understanding of the different passages, 
and the glossary is invaluable, also accompanied 
by designs which follow the translation. The com- 
mentaries containing references to other texts are 
very helpful: so too the plates, which represent 
parts of monuments and are meang to show the 
correspondence between the text and the architec 
tural realizations of its prescriptions. I recommend 
this work to archaeologists as well as to historians 
of art. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


VICTORIA Contac and Wane CHI-CH'IEN, Seals 
of Chinese Painters and Collectors of the Ming 
and Ch’ing Periods Reproduced in Facsimile 
Size and Deciphered. Introduction by JAMEs 
CaHILL. Revised edition with supplement. 
(Hong Kong, University Press, 1966, LXVIII, 
726 pp.). 


The Maler - und Sammler-Stempel aus der Ming 
und Ching Zeit published by the Commercial 
Press was since long completely out of pririt and 
had become extremely rare. We should express 
our gratitude to the Hong Kong University for 


having undertaken a reprint of this work, indis- 
pensable to all connoisseurs and collectors. All the 
more, as some additions have been made, enriching 
the number of the seals found, and of the paint- 
ings preserved in private collections, or not known 
when the work was first published. Therefore, after 
the service the book has rendered for so long to 
those interested in Chinese art, there is nothing 
for us to add except our thanks and compliments. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Ht 


GEOGRAPHY 


V. V. TRUBECKOJ, Bahtiary (Osedlo-kočevye ple- 
mena Irana). (The Bakhtiyari-Sedentary-noma- 
dic Tribes of Iran). (Moscow, U.S.S.R. Acade- 
my of Sciences, Institute of Asian Peoples; 
« Nauka » Publishing House, Editorial Center 
for Oriental Literature, 1966, 220 pp.). 


The author of the present important monograph, 
of a historical-ethnographical nature, starts from 
what we are tempted to call a self-evident truth, 
if it were not too often ignored even famous Ira- 
nists: < An extensive and multilateral inquiry into 
Iran’s history and its present situation is impossible 
without an examination of the history of the 
(Iranic) tribes, part sedentary, part nomadic, and 
without an adequate clarification of their impor- 
tance in the social, political and cultural life of 
the nation, and without a sufficient explanation 
of the role of the nomad populations in cattle- 
raising, within the range of the country’s national 
economy». The problems connected with the 
ethnogenesis, the history and the social and 
economic structure of these tribal units, considered 
individually and as factors in the Iranian political. 
governmental and economic complex, have hitherto 
been dealt with in a.rather marginal fashion, both 
by Soviet science. and by the science of other 
nations, though the rather ample bibliography on 
this subject at the end of the volume would at 
first glance seem to deny this statement. 

According to the Russian scholar, there exist 
about 600 small and big tribes, with altogether 
more than two million individuals. There are, 
however, authors -who indicate much higher 
figures: M. Th. Ullens de Schooten, for example 
(author of the handsome illustrated work Iran, 
1958, supplied with a preface by the then Director 
General of the Archaeological Services of Iran, 
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A. Godard) even speaks of «un tiers de la po- 
pulation du pays » made up of such tribes: but it 
is clear that we cannot investigate here the nu- 
merical question which, besides, does not modify 
the general and qualitative problem set by such 
an ethnico-historical situation. As the author 
documents, this situation is subject to continual 
shifts and changes, as regards the composition of 
the single tribes, a well as the ratio within them 
between the nomad fraction and the part which 
has chosen a sedentary stability. The famous tribe 
of the Bakhtiyari is not exempt from this general 
dynamics: the author, on the basic of the sources 
available, recalls that at the end of the 19th 
century, as a result of the progressive decay of 
ties of tribai kinship and the increasing change 
from nomadic to sedentary life, the numerical 
consistency of the single groups belonging to a 
tribe diminished constantly. «In the '30's, the 
number of great tribal groups... had been reduced 
to 30, as a result of the forced change from 
nomadic to sedentary life. After the abdication of 
Réza-Shah in 1941, many Bakhtiyari resumed their 
nomadic life, and the number of the nomad groups 
increased gradually ». 


Taking into account these changes of recent 
event, the author, on the basic of official indica- 
tions {though often incomplete and contradictory) 
or information from the Iranian press and other 
sources, has succeeded to lay out an up-to-date 
synoptic picture of the numerous branches of this 
people (pp. 20-22). The table holds dozens of 
names, almost all interesting from a linguistic point 
of view and sometimes also useful for throwing 
light on the geographical origins and ethnic con- 
nections of the single Bakhtiyari groups. Not the 
least praiseworthy aspect of our author’s task seems 
to'us to lie in his having given due attention to 
such ethnonyms, even outside the Bakhtiyari tribal 
set-up, and having compiled an extensive list of 
them added at the end of the book (pp. 216-219). 


Many tribal denominations contained in these 
lists end in-vesd, which means < branch >, < new 
shoot >, < offspring >. As C. J. Edmonds (Kurds, 
Turks and Arabs, 1957) had already guessed, this 
ending, characteristic in designating the tribes of 
lranic origin in the Zagros range, is especially 
frequent in the ethnonymy of the tribes of Lu- 
ristan. In fact, is seems that the above-mentioned 
ending derives form the Lur verb vendis «to 
throw », «to germinate ». This etymological ref- 
erence is not without meaning, since it refers us 
back to the well-known ethnic relationship between 
the Bakhtiyari tribe and the Lurs, whose neo- 
Iranic dialects are recognized to be closely related: 
this linguistic relationship has been documented 


by the Russian Iranist V. A. Zukovskij and by 
the German O. Mann, While admitting this ethno- 
linguistic kinship, the author is nonetheless against 
any kind of summary identification of the two 
ethnic entities, because of undeniable anthropol- 
ogical and  craniometrical differences: the 
brachycephalic type prevails among the Bakhtiyari, 
while the dolichocephalic characteristics prevail 
among the Lurs. In reality, the mountains of 
Zagros. and Luristan have represented from most 
ancient times one of the most heterogeneous racial 
zones of the Near East; although it is wild and 
impervious, it is the obligatory passage, used by 
so many ‘peoples coming from both directions, 
between the Mesopotamian plain and the lranic 
plateau and High Asia in general. Besides, there 
exist, or rather existed also differences in mores 
between the Bakhtiyari and Lurs; as one of the 
great explorers of the last century, Sir A. Henry 
Layard (Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana and 
Babylonia, 1887) found out at his own expense: 
while the « ferocious Lurs >, as he defines them, 
do not seem to be very hospitable except for 
certain kind exceptions, the traveler finds a gene- 
cally friedly welcome among the Bakhtiyari, « who 
bear the worst reputation in Persia », as he refers 
it, but who show every kindness to their illus- 
trious guest, at least. Layard's book remains, down 
to our own day, one of the most precious sources 
of information about the life, habits and customs 
of this archaic tribal world of Luristan and Su- 
siana, that is, present-day Khuzistan. 

In our opinion, the chapters dedicated to the 
historical origins of these populations and the 
ancient events in this geographical area, merit the 
historian's special attention, even if the author has 
dealt with such aspects rather sketchily, hastening 
on as he does to the hectic modern history of 
these anarchic tribes which have caused a lot of 
trouble to the central government for so many 
centuries. Ás a matter of fact, more than half the 
volume reflects and examines the recent and 
present-day economic existence and social structure 
of the Bakhtiyari tribes, discussing also many 
problems outside the thematic limits observed by 
our magazine, problems relevant to ethnosociology, 
political economy, or politics tout court. 

Since the book is written by a Soviet scholar, 
it obviously reflects those ideological doctrines 
that condition the entire complex of social, eco- 
nomic and political sciences cultivated in the 
U.S.S.R. Despite eventual disagreements on the 
political evaluation as a whole, and perhaps on 
some empirical details as well, the well-docu- 
mented chapter dealing with the « Problem of the 


Transition of the Nomad Tribes of Iran to the 
Sedentary state» is sure to hold the interest of 


all who occupy themselves professionally with such 
questions, which must be resolved not only on the 
theoretical level, but above all in the practical and 
political domain. The author offers a broad docu- 
mentation of the increasing decay of the tribal, 
economic, cultural and social structures that had 
been more or less preserved down to our time, and 
prospects the not too distant end of the ancestral 
isolation which these groups have maintained, often 
in a sterile and anachronistic opposition against the 
universal centralizing tendencies predominating in 
the present historical moment. On the other hand, 
the author notes that as a result of the decay of 
tribal units the assimilating and levelling influences 
of the dominating nation are being strengthened: 
a mighty factor, this, tending to prevent the tran- 
sformation of these ancient groups, bound together 
by blood-ties, into real nationalities in the modern 
sense of this word. This dialectics are illustrated 
by our author with many facts and episodes 
supplied by the modern and recent history of Iran 
as a State formation. 

The ethnologist, the sociologist and the historian 
of the modern East will find much material, in part 
little-known, and many stimulating ideas, in these 
pages; the other pages, those reserved for the pro- 
blems of the ethnic origin and ancient existence 
of these complex nomadic and semi-nomadic for- 
mations will, as already said, mainly interest the 
reader of this journal, who has already been con- 
fronted in the past with that specific sector of So- 
vietic science, which has a whole team of scholars 
at work illuminating the past events of even those 
ethnic groups that have remained on the borde: 
of the great Eastern cultures, though representing 
a far from minor part of the overall picture of such 
cultures. According to authoritative — Jranists, 
whose opinion is also shared by the present au- 
thor, the original nucleus of the Bakhtiyari tribes 
would be « the oldest Iranic population of the 
south-western branch, which settled in the Zagros 
at the start of the Ist millennium B. C.». Even 
more, if we can believe « Elamists » of the rank 
of W. Hinz (Das Reich Elam, 1964; cfr. the rela- 
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1966 ,pp. 175-179), Lurs and Bakhtiyari would 
be the descendants — of course, not « pure bloo- 
ded » — of the ancient Elamites of the mountains 
(Berg-Elamer), to be identified, on the basis of 
the portraits of King Darius’ bodyguard in his pa- 
lace at Susa, with the < brown guards». The a- 
bove-mentioned Layard was rather inclined .to 
think them « of pure Iranian or Persian blood >, 
while our author is certainly correct in insisting 
on the mixed and composite nature of this 
ethnos: « During the historical-evolutionary pro- 
cess the Bakhtiyari incorporated a great number of 


ethnic groups. As the millennia passed, the Bakh- 
tiyari, like the entire Zagros region, had recipro- 
cal contacts and exchanges with many different 
ethnic groups, brought there by conquerors from 
outside and by migrations». And this laborious 
and complex process of incorporation, assimilation 
and amalgamation of «ethnic fragments» of the 
most varied origins is what confers on the collu- 
vies gentium gathering in these mountains a scien- 
tific interest comparable to that directed from this 
point of view at other mountain tribes, such as 
those of the Caucasus, the Pamirs, the Hin- 
dukush-Karakorams, the Altai, etc; there is a 
noteworthy difference, however: while the origin 
and past history of archaic mountain peoples like 
the Kafirs, Dards and many others, are still impe- 
netrably veiled for us, the main outlines, and 
many details as well of the ethnogenesis and ethno- 
history of the Bakhtiyari are known to us, and 
will become even clearer when other studies, si- 
milar to that under review here, continue deepen- 
ing our knowledge of the problem. 

In fact, it is hard to find, in the study of Orien- 
tal tribes, and of their distribution and their mi- 
grations, similar cases of such obvious ethnic stra- 
tification as here among the Zagros mountains. 
Even leaving aside the hypothetical Elamite stra- 
tum, the author points out other stratifications 
that can be more securely identified historically, 
like that added after the Arab invasion of the 7th 
century A.D., which brought with it some Arab 
tribes that settled there, while in the first half 
of the 10th century there took place a considera- 
ble migration towards Mesopotamia as the Dayla- 
mite tribes left their previous settlements which 
had been on the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea. A fairly large section of these tribes remained 
in the Middle Zagros and Khuzistan, where there 
still exist villages whose inhabitants call themselves 
« Daylams ». The Seljuk invasion caused the arrival 
of new Iranic and Turkic ethnic groups in this agi- 
tated zone. There also appeared in later times 
some Mongol «ulus» ‘who as W. F. 
Minorsky has documented in a monograph dedi- 
cated to this subject — left many traces in topo- 
nymy, and in the local dialects. To this may be 
added the two major periods of the immigration 
of the Iranic tribes, the first in pre-Islamic times, 
the second in the 12th-13th centuries, with the 
result that one can only agree with the author 
of this interesting and highly recommendable book 
that the ethnic result of all these convergences, 
the tribe of the Bakhtiyari, is worthy of the in- 
terest and the further study of the Iranist and 
the historian of the Near East in general. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 
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M. G. NOVLJANSKAJA, Filipp Iogann Stralenberg - 
Ego raboty po issledovaniju Sibiri (Fhilipp Jo- 
hann Strahlenberg - His Contribution to the 
Exploration of Siberia) (Moscow, Leningrad, 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., « Nauka » 
Publishing House, 1966, 96 pp.). 


Heraclitus said:  pólemos pánton mèn patér 
esti. Usually, alas, the < father > of misfortune and 
sorrow; from them, however, there can be born for 
strong souls, if they survive, lasting spiritual va- 
lues that wipe out past suffering. In the case 
under study here, a book was born from war and 
the anguish of defeat and prison; the pages of 
this book open, for the geographical and historical 
knowledge of the West, a vision of wliat we might 
call a new continent: Siberia. 

It is 1709. “The great dream of Charles XII 
of Sweden — that of destroying, with the help 
of Mazeppa’s Cossacks and the hoped-for inter- 
vention of the Turks and Tatars, the new-born 
and already menacing military power of the Russia 
of Peter the Great — has ended on the battle- 
field of Poltava: this practically means the end of 
Sweden as a great power, and the start of Rus- 
sia’s rise to European and world power. The king 
flees to Turkey, while his beaten army surrenders, 
leaving about 16,000 prisoners in the hands of the 
conqueror, among them a great many officers. Thus 
starts the odyssey of these Swedish officers through 
the boundless spaces of the Mocovite empire, as 
far as the most distant and unhospitable provin- 
ces. About 9,000 prisoners are sent to Siberia. 
Most of the officers, about a thousand, are confin- 
ed in Tobol’sk, the ancient capital of Siberia. 

Already, in another context (EW, N. S., vol. 
16, nos. 1-2, 1966, p. 164 ff), in examining a re- 
cent Polish publication, largely dedicated to the 
memory of those Polish political prisoners in S+ 
beria who played a not indifferent role in the ex- 
ploration — geographical, ethnological, linguistic, 
etc. — of Siberia, we also recalled these Swedish 
prisoners of war, some of them highly cultured 
officers of the General Staff; among these was the 
hero of this chivalric Russian publication, dedi- 
cated con amore to the enemy of those far-off 
times: Philipp Johann Tabbert von Strahlenberg 
(1676-1747). 

But we should like to state at once that the 
author, Mrs. Marija Grigor’evna Novljanskaja, in 
her condensed but well-documented, and pleasing 
book, has given us far more than the biography 
of a man and a scholar worthy of all respect. Us- 
ing a great number of the documents, letters and 
books of the timé, preserved in both Russian 
and foreign archives and libraries, she recon- 
structs for our spiritual eye the entire envi- 
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ronment, in which and thanks to which 
the newly-born « Siberiology » got its start. It 
was a genuinely polyglot and cosmopolitan envi- 
ronment, made up of free men and, even more, 
by men deprived of their liberty: Swedes, Ger- 
mans, Polish deportees and even Russians — with 
the last two nationalities in the majority, how- 
ever, only a century later, after the well-known 
political events in Russia and Poland. The « first 
generation » of these involuntary Siberiologists 
was made up of Strahlenberg and his fellow-offi- 
cers, apart from some explorers whom we might 
call professionals, and who were hired by Peter 
the Great; we shall mention these men later. The 
date to remember in this context is the year 1730, 
in which there was published in Stockholm Strah- 
lenberg’s Das Nord-und Oestliche Theil von Europa 
und Asia ... as well as the same writer-cartogra- 
pher's Nova Descriptio Geograpbica Tatariae Ma- 
grae... (the complete titles, of baroque length, are 
unrepeatable) The officer had returned to Swe- 
den in 1732, after a forced stay of thirteeen years 
in Siberia, and once home worked with zeal and 
competence at the preparation of his work, which 
in the years 1738, 1757, and 1780 respectively, 
was to be published in English, French and 
Spanish translations, and made a great impression 
on the European scholars of the day, arousing in- 
terest everywhere for this hitherto unknown Hy- 
perborean land between the Urals and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

We said that one of the special virtues of this 
work under review is the attempted reconstruction 
of the « atmosphere », if so it may be called, of 
Tobol’sk in the first decades of the 18th century. 
We might add that we know this — in many re- 
spects < surrealistic » — città dolente, selection- 
center for deportees, at the end of the same cen- 
tury as well, thanks to the lachrymose but realistic 
description supplied by the noted German play- 
wright August von Kotzebue, who spent there 
(in 1800) several weeks of « The Most Memora- 
ble Year of My Life» (the title of his recollec- 
tions). Besides the zescastmy (< unhappy ones » - 
the pitiful name given to the exiles by the local 
population), Strahlenberg also met there free citi- 
zens of all kinds, whom he systematically « inter- 
viewed » about Siberian matters, with a stubborn- 
ness that would do honor even to a modern eth- 
nologist. Tobol’sk was the center for commercial 
caravans coming from Bukhara, Tashkent and other 
Asian centers, and military and scientific-explora- 
tive expeditions left from this city for the heart 
of Siberia and Central Asia. During his stay there, 
Strahlenberg was able to talk with some resear- 
chers whose names are still inscribed in the book 
of honor of Asiatic ethnography: with his compa- 
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triot Lorenz Lange, Russian consul in Peking and 
author of diaries containing valuable information | 
on the geography and ethnography of Siberia and 
China, who stopped in Tobol’sk three times, bet- 
ween 1715 and 1720; with the eminent Russian 
historian and geographer V.N. Tatiščev; with the 
traveler and explorer of Siberia D.G. Messer- 
schmidt; with the excellent cartographer of Sibe- 
tia S. U. Remezov, and with other scholars whom 
specialists have not forgotten. 

Among all these contacts, the collaboration 
with Dr. Daniel Gottlieb Messerschmidt was of the 
greatest importance for Strahlenberg's career as a 
scientist and explorer. Messerschmidt, a physician, 
zoologist and botanist originally from Danzig, had 
been called to St. Petersburg by Peter the Great 
to organize a scientific expedition to Siberia, that 
was to carry out not only naturalistic research but 
also ethnographical and archaeological studies. The 
German scholar arrived at Tobol’sk in 1719, to 
prepare the expedition there, and these prepara- 
tions lasted more than a year. During this period, 
he had useful contacts with the best elements 
among the Swedish officers, who had already be- 
come more or less profound scholars of the geo- 
graphy and ethnography of Siberia during their 
ten-year exile; partly under commission from the 
central government, they had studied the topogra- 
phical profile of Siberia, and dedicated themselves 
to the collecting of mammoth bones, birds and 
plants, to drawing rivers and coasts, to ethnogra- 
phical and linguistic studies, etc. Strahlenberg him- 
self, the scientific animator of this group, was al- 
ready well-advanced on his map of « Great Ta- 
tary and Siberia». Messerschmidt asked for and 
obtained from the authorities permission to take 
on Strahlenberg and some other Swedish priso- 
ners as collaborators and companions; thus began 
the great exploratory trips of this mission, the 
first carried out with scientific criteria, the pioneer 
of the later great Siberian and Asiatic expeditions 
(on this subject, cfr. the excellent summary sup- 
plied by L. Hambis in his little book La Sibérie, 
1957). 

We do not have space enough to follow the 
author in her description, based mostly on unedit- 
ed sources, of these Siberian wanderings, often 
extremely adventurous, whose results at any rate 
concern many disciplines that lie outside the range 
of interests of this magazine. The Swedish offi- 
cer's interests were in reality almost universal: for 
example, in the pages of his diary at Tomsk, 
which carefully register the informations gathered 
from his fellow-soldiers confined in that city, we 
find not only botanical, zoological and mineralo- 
gical notes, information about the home remedies 
used by the local populations, etc., but also pre- 


cious details about archaeological sites and finds 
of all kinds, material highly thought-of by Rus- 
sian and Soviet researchers of later times. 

The Swedish officer is seen everywhere as a 
typical representative of that humanistic universa- 
lism of knowledge that, in the following century, 
finds its most lofty incarnation in an Alexander von 
Humboldt. It is true that Strahlenberg, like other 
men of his century, with some eminent exceptions 
such as Leibniz, etc. is more a collector of ma- 
terial than a systematic mind that follows theore- 
tical principles; but when he does attempt to for- 
mulate theories or, at any rate, generalizations, he 
sometimes is extremely lucky, or even the precur- 
sor of theoretical intuitions discussed by later 
science on the basis of an inductive material in- 
finitely more broad than that available to a scholar 
at the start of the 18th century. We are thinking 
particularly of his remarkable anticipations in re- 
gard to a supposed Uralo-Altaic linguistic unity. 
In a certain way, Strahlenberg is in fact the fore- 
runner of Uralo-Altaic comparative philology. in 
that he, in a plate added to his above-mentioned 
work Das Nord - und Oestlicbe Theil von Europa 
und Asia (the plate itself bears the significant 
title Tabula polyglotta or Gentium borealium- 
orientalium vulgo tatarorum harmonia linguarum) 
supplies a synoptic view of the presumed Uralo- 
Áltaic common stock considered as a linguistic fa- 
mily: a century before the relationship between 
the Indoeuropean languages was discovered. Strah- 
lenberg was the first to sustain the affinity between 
the Uralian languages (Finno-Ugrian and Samoye- 
dic), with one another and with the Altaic langua- 
ges, a theory — or rather, a hypothesis — only 
taken up again “2 century later by another Scandi- 
navian scholar, R. K. Rask (Den skytiske Sproget, 
1834); this theory enjoyed uncontested authority 
as a linguistic dogma down to the fundamental 
researches of the Finnish linguist G. J. Ramstedt, 
at the start of this century. As is known, the di- 
chotomy between Uralian and Altaic is not only 
generally accepted today, but even within the Al- 
taic group the original kinship between the 
Turkic and Mongolian languages is questioned by 
some particularly sceptical comparativists. At any 
rate, the whole highly-debated question is still — 
and may long continue to be — sub judice; but 
meanwhile one must remember that at the root of 
the whole problem there lies the happy intuition 
of our Swedish soldier-philologist, an intuition that 
in spite of the « constructive doubts » formulated 
in later times, will always have value as an Ar- 
beitshypothese and as a starting hypothesis. The 
typological resemblance between this mass of lan- 
guages, their structural affinity, intuited for the 
first time by Strahlenberg, is obvious even to the 


undoctrinated, while the genetic affinity certainly 
remains more problematical, or else is to be attri- 
buted to very remote times that resist all scientific 
fathoming. 

As the author justly notes, Strahlenberg’s lin- 
guistic observations, gathered in his work Das 
Nord - und Oestliche Theil von Europa und Asien, 
have great scientific interest from another angle 
too: several languages which, according to him 
(and according to another well-deserving traveler, 
of a later date, P. S. Pallas) belonged then — 
that is, in the 18th century — to the Samoyedic 
group of the Uralian linguistic stock, i.e., Sagai, 
Kacha, Koibal, Motor (Madur), Karagass and Soyot 
(Tuva), now are no longer members of the Uralian 
family but of a branch of the Altaic (cfr. W. K. 
Matthews, Languages of tbe U.S.S.R., 1951). ‘These 
are tribal idioms that have since been turkicised: 
a phenomenon of linguistic assimilation very fre- 
quent in these zones of the upper Yenisei, of the 
region of the Sayan, Altai and Changai mountains, 
and in other parts of Siberia. Other languages, 
still registered as alive by the Swedish scholar, 
have in the meantime become extinct without 
leaving any traces. l 

We have been able to call attention to Strah- 
lenberg’s natural inclination to gather quickly and 
clearly the linguistic connections that only poste- 
rity has known how to analyze more thoroughly, 
thanks to the new criteria of science, which has 
made enormous progress, especially on the metho- 
dological level, in the two-and-a-half centuries that 
have passed since then. Still, in every page of his 
work the Swedish scholar-explorer naturally shows 
himself to be a child of his century: it would be 
easy to point out insufficiencies, omissions, and 
even errors that are sometimes blatant, scattered 
throughout his book, not to mention his geogra- 
phical map of Siberia. Our author, despite her 
obvious human sympathy for her hero — certainly 
one of the finest figures of the 18th century scien- 
tific world — does not hesitate to cite some blun- 
ders he has made, often hilarious, the biggest of 
which, as the author documents, had even been 
noticed by his contemporaries, accustomed to ba- 


` roque things of this kind. In his own times, cri- 
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ticism had already been made of those parts of 
his work in which he, basing himself on the com- 
parison of words more or less arbitrarily adopted 
from the most diverse languages, ancient and mo- 
dern, tries to establish the origin and the deriva- 
tion of the single populations, their relationship 
to other peoples, their original locations, etc., or 
where he moves on the quicksand (and such not 
only in his time!) of the etymologization of names, 
toponyms, ethnonyms and so forth, often with 
copious references to languages remote and come 


pletely extraneous to the area he knew and ex- 
plored. Not to mention his mania — shared by 
many of his contemporaries — for quotations not 
only from Greek and Latin works, but also from 
Ancient-Hebrew, Persian, Arabic and from Wes- 
tern European authors. Sometimes he adjusts and 
alters the words and names he is examining to 
please himself, or to make them fit in better with 
his comparisons and etymologies. Still, we must 
state that scientific etymology had not yet been 
« invented» in his time, and that he had behind 
him many centuries full of odd etymological mani- 
pulations often worse than his own, and ahead of 
him another century-and-a-half before a true 
science of the origin of words, based on the histo- 
rical-comparative method, on phonology, semantics, 
etc., was to be founded. 

Then there is another reason — which seems 
to have escaped our author — for pardoning 
Strahlenberg's < sins > committed on the linguistic- 
comparative level: the care and effort devoted by 
the scholar to the problems of the origin, the 
derivation, the affinities and relationships between 
the peoples, and especially between the Siberian 
ones, whom he studied in loco, represent another 
and very noteworthy anticipation of a scientific 
orientation that — we might say — is only begin- 
ning to be fully evaluated in its methodological 
presuppositions in our own time, and to be syste- 
matically applied to the extremely complex and 
intricate ethnic world of Siberia. In regard to the 
theoretical premises of such an impostation, let 
us mention some recent works (for example, Homo 
Creator - Abhandlungen zur Soziologie, Anthropo- 
logie und Etbnologie, 1962) by the ethno-socio- 
logist W.E. Mühlmann of Heidelberg, largely based 
on the results, ascertained up to now, of Siberian 
ethnology and ethno-sociology. The problem of the 
ethnogenesis of the people encountered in the vast 
Eurasian spaces was truly felt by Strahlenberg 
and by the generation of Feldforscher that followed 
in his footsteps (G. Gmelin, G. F. Müller, J. E. 
Fischer, G. W. Steller, S. KraSeninnikov, P. S. 
Pallas, etc.), and felt from the very first moment, 
one might say; and this problem, or rather these 
complex problems which vary from people to 
people and from epoch to epoch, have never 
stopped perplexing Russian and foreign explorers 
of Siberia down to today. Anyone who follows 
Soviet ethnological and ethno-sociological produc- 
tion knows the importance it attributes to the 
ethnogenetic question. There is a long line of 
« Siberiologues », headed by P. J. Strahlenberg 
and other researchers of his now distant era. 

Our soldier-explorer also merits honorable 
mention in still another historical-scientific context. 
The author points him out as being particularly 
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interested in the petroglyphs, the mysterious 
engravings and ancient inscriptions upon stones 
and rocks discovered in various parts of Siberia, 
and especially numerous along the rocky banks of 
the upper Yenisei River, near ancient tombs. As 
is known, even if Strahlenberg was not the first 
to discover these famous « runiform » inscriptions 
(even the above-mentioned D. G. Messerschmidt 
and others were aware of their existence and 
informed the public to that effect), his description 
of them, contained in Das Nord - und Oestlicbe 
Theil von Europa und Asia, aroused great interest 
wherever this work arrived in its translations into 
the major languages. There is no need to recall 
the importance of these inscriptions: they are the 
most ancient palaeo-Turkic inscriptions, only 
deciphered at the end of the last century by 
another Scandinavian scholar, V. Thomsen. But 
Strahlenberg’s name still remains linked to this 
« protohistory » of Turkology. 

In conclusion, we can only be grateful to Mrs. 
Novljanskaja for her learned and gracious homage 
to the memory of a clever and courageous man 
and explorer, an homage that also forms an 
excellent contribution to the — so little known — 
history of « Siberiology ». 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Ht 


HISTORY AND POLITICS ° 


Kulturgeschichte der Welt. (I:) Abendland. 586 
pp., 230 text ill., 270 colour pls. (Appeared 
originally as Weltgeschichte der abendlándi- 
schen Kultur; Bildband, Kulturgeschichte, 
Lexikon, 1963). (II:) Asien, Afrika, Amerika, 
hrsg. v. H. BoEKHoFF und F. WINZER. (Braun- 
schweig, George Westermann Verlag, 1966, 
572 pp., 125 text ilL, 176 colour pls.). 


Among the numerous books on cultural history 
appeared during the last decade the two volumes 
under review are likely to acquire a leading 
position. Whilst archaeologists, art historians, 
sociologists, philosophers, journalists and others 
contributed to the first volume headings like 
« Rome, Centre of the World and Civilization of 
the Classic Age »; « Cluny, the Monastic Culture of 
the Middle Ages »; « Florence, Discovery of Man 
during the Renaissance » etc. in order to visualize 


origin, evolution and present state of Western ci- 
vilization, the editors of the second volume asked 
leading Orientalists and Americanists to describe 
ancient peoples and their cultural achievements. In 
both volumes we find for each chapter firstly a 
general introduction and secondly an encyclopaedic 
part. The latter supplies condensed information 
under the following entries: Education, Costume 
and Jewellery, Fine Arts, Agriculture and Food, 
Literary Tradition, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Society and Law, Religion, Popular Belief, Econ- 
omy and Trade, Science and Technics, Dwelling 
and Furniture. Both the introductory remarks and 
the detailed items are lavishly illustrated; besides 
well known topics we observe rarely published 
subjects, too. The present writer should like to 
draw attention on a few, selected highlights out 
of contacts pertaining to the subjects to this journal. 

W. Hinz (Ancient Iranian Civilization) makes 
use of his recent epigraphical field work in Iranian 
excavation sites and his linguistic research in old 
Elamite culture in order to introduce the reader 
most vividly into life and art of Persia. - A. Schim- 
mel (Religion of Islam) does best justice to the 
chance of having at her disposal especially well 
printed sets of colour plates: pp. 165, 186, 187 
ceramics of the Samanids, Osmanians and Safawids; 
pp. 167 and 169 glass works from 14th cent. 
Syria; pp. 168 and 192 animals and demons in 
metal covering white spaces and periods from 11th 
cent. Egypt to 19th cent. Iran; pp. 170-171 
Persian and Caucasian carpets; pp. 172, 189, 191, 
213-220 miniature painting. The presentations of 
common ideas in Islamic literature and art by her 
text (for example pp. 210-212) and the adjoining 
illuminated pages of the Hamza-Nameh with short 
and intrinsic descriptions are equally perfect. Fur- 
thermore, she succeeds in illustrating the encyclo- 
paedical part in a way comprising the whole of 
eatly Islamic culture as well as introducing into 
the later periods of Indo-Islamic life (pp. 208, 
211). - D. Schlingloff (India - Illusion and Reality) 
starts his contribution by contrasting ancient 
Oriental despotism and Islamic dynastic central 
power (that in the preceding chapters by above 
mentioned authors had been correctly explained 
as sources of cultural achievements) with smaller 
states of ancient and mediaeval India that had 
only restricted political importance but that 
sponsored a unique cultural variety (p. 230). In- 
terpreting epigraphical records and literary evidence 
he gives us a lively picture. of the early Indian 
society and its numerous peculiar features. Ágain 
the reader finds well chosen illustrations helpful 
to introduce him into a world that on first look 
seems to be foreign to his categories of thinking 
but that becomes familiar to him due to the skilful 
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connection between text and photographs. The 
chapter on Fine Arts opens with the important 
statement that all sources of architecture, sculpture 
and painting are to be found in secular creations 
of a hoary past (p. 272) preserved only rarely in 
later mouments but clearly to be recognized in 
literary documents and living traditions, as in the 
cases of housing (p. 283) and town planning 
(p. 265). Remarks on the formal values of poetry, 
its worldly origins and further elaborations in 
religious contexts (p. 234) are aptly taken up and 
exemplified in clear judgements on profane and 
sacred sculpture and painting (p. 273). Thus the 
author succeeds in explaining ostensibly even 
complicated cultural phenomena like the Mediaeval 
Hindu temple (p. 274): in its relations both to 
the popular tradition of Indian village life (vividly 
described p. 263) and to the esoteric cosmological 
symbolism (viewed as a part of ancient Indian 
science p. 242). - The influence of this Indian art 
to the vast area of the South East Asian civilization 
has been dealt with by P. H. Pott; he adds valuable 
new informations and gives further examples to 
traditional Indian ideas as in his illustration and 
description of Angkor Vat as a symbolical centre 
of the world (p. 310). - Eastern Asian culture is 
presented in its Chinese aspects by R. Goepper and 
in its Japanese evolution by B. Lewin. 


KLAUS FISCHER 


B. G. GORKHALE, Samudra Gupta, Life and Times. 
(London, Asia Publishing House, 1963; XII + 
120 pp.). 


The figure of Samudra Gupta, the first creator 
of the Gupta Golden Age, the great emperor whose 
results in the cultural, military, economic and ad- 
ministrative fields are legendary, is re-evoked here 
as an' example of wise royalty, a symbol of spiritual 
and military power harmonized by a single leader; 
this calls to mind the paragon with Asoka or 
Harsha or Akbar. B. G. Gokhale’s monograph 
throws light on the historical background of the 
Inter-Imperium (200 B. C. - 300 A. D.) and the 
prelude to the new period down to the rise of 
Samudra Gupta to the throne, and his under- 
takings that spread the imperial sway to Northern 
India. Gupta leaves an account of his doings 
through the poet Harisena; this documents what 
remains of him historically. He was a ruler whose 
intellect was open to philosophical problems, a 
devoted Visnuite who tolerated other religions, as 
well as being an aesthete and particularly a 
musician. This monograph by B. G. Ghorkale 


renders justice to one of the greatest figures in 
Indian history. 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


M. L. AHLUWALIA and KIRPAL SINGH, The Pun- 
jab’s Pioneer Freedom Fighters. (Bombay Cal- 
cutta, Orient Longmans Itd., 1963, XII + 
116 pp.). 


This book is dedicated to those who first 
worked, with both thought and action, to restore 
freedom to the Punjab, from the time when the 
forces of the Lahore Kingdom were beaten by the 
English in 1846. The figures of Sardar Sham Singh 
Attariwala, Dewan Mul Raj, Bhai Maharaj Singh, 
Sardar Chattar Singh Attariwala, Baba Bikram 
Singh and Maharani Jind Kaur are re-evoked for 
us. The spiritual and political environment in which 
the Punjabi prepared to recapture their freedom 
is described; the authors highlight above all this 
people’s refusal to support any kind of suppres- 
sion of their freedom. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


W. K. FRASER-TYTLER, Afghanistan. A Study of 
Political Developments in Central and Southern 
Asia, 3rd ed., revised by M. C. GILLETT, 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1967, XVI 
+ 362 pp., 7 ill, 4 maps.). | 


The idea of printing a third edition of Sir 
Kerr Fraser-Tytler’s valuable and well-known work 
(previous editions date from 1950 and 1953 respec- 
tively) is indeed to be. welcomed. And we are 
grateful, likewise, to the editor for his labour in 
bringing the volume completely up to date: the 
details of the map at the end and the one on 
p. 11, which has been suitably re-drawn, are 
further proof of this. À more exhaustive index 
would undoubtedly have facilitated consultation of 
what is an excellent working instrument. 

Sir Michael Gillett, who was the British ambas- 
sador in Afghanistan from 1957 to 1963, has 
written an additional chapter (1953-1964) to 
complete Fraser-Tytler’s work which, it is truly 
observed, «ranks with "Elphinstone's Caubul" 
among the few really good books on Afghanistan ». 

The chapter by Gillett is written with that 
economy, concern for essential data, and balance 
of judgment that mark what is best in British 
histories and memoirs devoted to Asian countries. 
Fraser-Tytler himself had, perhaps, fallen short of 
this standard in the chapter dealing with the reign 
of Amanullah. 
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It may, however, be pointed out that in his 
study of Afghan policy from Sardar Shah Mahmud's 
replacement as Prime Minister by Sardar Daud 
down to the promulgation of the Constitution of 
1964, Gillett could have made greater allowance 
for the changed international situation and the 
shifts in the relative balance of power in these 
parts of Asia. To observe, as Gillett does, that 
< Afghanistan, though still a key is no longer the 
key to the Indian sub-continent, to which the chief 
external threat now seems to come from the North- 
East rather than from the North-West » may be 
interesting, but to put forward such a view as 
the conclusion of the work means that the problem 
is still being viewed from the standpoint of British 
India. f 

Nor can we deem that Gillett is altogether 
fair in predicting (p. 329) that < Afghanistan... will 
face..., perhaps some dangers, for too sudden access 
of freedom can lead to excess, as the recent student 
demonstrations that forced the resignation of Dr. 
Yusuf as Prime Minister have shown » - a nice way, 
to be sure, of underrating the political and demo- 
cratic sensibility of some circles in the capital and, 
moreover, of unjustly accusing the governing class 
of weakness and unwarranted yielding. 

We should, too, perhaps, have appreciated 
closer attention to the Afghan position with regard 
to international questions, Asiatic ones above all, 
a position, in truth, that grew clearer only in the 
period of the Maiwandwal Cabinet. 

The bibliography has also been supplemented 
but perhaps too scantily. Especially where contem- 
porary history is concerned, a bibliography cannot 
be kept to such modest proportigns as this one 
has without becoming one-sided. 

Books we should like to see listed are: J. Hum- 
LUM, La géographie de lV’ Afghanistan, Copenhagen 
etc., 1959, an important geographical work (also 
containing an ample chapter on the Hilmand Valley 
project rightly stressed by Gillett who, however, 
does not deal at all fully with the matter); an 
introductory work of exemplary clarity such as 
R. Furon, L'Iran. Perse et Afghanistan, 2nd ed., 
Paris, 1951; or another full and informative one - 
E. CASPANI, E. Cacnacci, Afghanistan crocevia del- 
l'Asia, Milano 1951. 

Among specific contributions to the subject, 
the following, at least, should not be omitted: 
G. E. Boswonru, The Ghaznavids, Edinburgh, 
1963, and, about more recent periods, Cu. S. SAM- 
RA, India and Anglo-Soviet Relations (1917-1947), 
Bombay, etc., 1959; G. N. MorEswonTH, Afgha- 
nistan 1919, New York, 1962; M. ANWAR KHAN. 
England, Russia and Central Asia, Peshawar, 1965; 
Munawwar KHAN, Anglo-Afghan Relations 1798- 
1878, Peshawar, s.a. (1965); or finally, G. NoLLAU, 


H. J. Wine, Russia's South Flank, London-Dun- 
mow, 1963, in spite of its bias (occasionally stem- 
ming from over-simplification), a bias in favour 
of the West that is not for that matter absent 
from Fraser-Tytler's book. 

MAURIZIO TADDEI 


MOSTAERT, F. W. CLEAVES, Les lettres de 
1289 et 1305 des Ilkbans Aryun et Oljeitü 
à Philippe le Bel. (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1962, 103 pp., XII pls.). 


Critical edition and translation with commen- 
tary of the two famous letters of the Mongol Em- 
perors Arvun (1284-1291) and Oljeitü (1304- 
1316) to Philippe le Bel: they were edited for 
the first time in 1824 by Abel Rémusat, and since 
thea have been often re-edited and been made the 
object of further enquiries by Mongolists, on 
account of their great historical importance: they 
belong to a period when the Ilkhans tried to make 
alliance with some Western rulers in the hope of 
reconquering Syria which had fallen under the 
Mameluks of Egypt. In spite of the various resear- 
ches to which these letters had been subjected, 
many points were still to be clarified or solved 
from a philological point of view. This indeed is 
the task which the two scholars have undertaken 
and happily completed. i 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Historians of [vdis, Pakistan and Ceylon, edited 
by C. H. PuirriPs. (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1961, IX, 504 pp.). 


The book represents a very ambitious attempt 
at a survey of historical literature in India, Paki- 
stan and Ceylon, or concerning these countries. 
Being the result of a collaboration of different 
scholars, it is natural that the book is not wholly 
homogeneous: at times it is more generical, at 
times it rather insists on particular and discon- 
nected subjects. What one would have expected 
is also an introduction, expounding the reasons why 
history assumes in the sub-continent a peculiar 
aspect all its own: there is no doubt, in fact, that 
chronicles. existed, but it would have been inte- 
resting to discuss why besides Kalhana the chroni- 
cles did not supply more than a skeleton outline, 
consisting of names or facts, like the Vamáavalis 
of Nepal, Chamba and other regions, and how 
Kalhana himself had a peculiar vision of the facts 
he was narrating, which finds its roots in the way 
India considered human events. 
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I should nave expected a more detailed discus- 
sion on these points. I wonder why particular 
sections have been dedicated to Portuguese, Dutch 
and French historical writings, while there is no 
mention e. g. of Pietro della Valle and Mannucci, 
who certainly abound with much first-hand histori- 
cal information concerning India: to say nothing 
of many others to whom I referred in my book 
L'Italia e l'Oriente. I do not say this because I 
regret that no mention is made of Italian authors, 
but in order to point out that there are many 
gaps still to be filled, and that the plan itself 
of the work should also be better laid out. I 
wonder why there is no mention 'of Kosambi's 
book, which was already out when the work under 
review was published, and which, in spite of some 
shortcomings, is no doubt one of the first-rate 
histories of India for its social and synthetic 
approach. 

Ihe book of Panikar too, though quoted as an 
example of materialist histories, has not been given 
the appropriate place it certainly deserves. I should 
also draw attention on the researches in the Purana 
as an invaluable sources of information on the 
history and the society of India: these researches 
are increasing in India in number and importance, 
as are the monographs on the different dynasties 
and their organization. I would suggest that in a 
further edition a place be given to Jaina literature 
as:a source of historical information. 


GIUSEPPE TuccI 


RAM CHANDRA PRASAD, Early Englisb Travellers 
- in India, A Study in.tbe Travel Literature of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods with 
Particular Reference to India. (Delhi, Motilal 

, Banarsi Das, 1965, XXII, 392 pp.). 


Résumé of the travels of Father Thomas 
Stephens (1579-1619), Ralph Fitch (1583-1591), 
John Mildenhall (1599-1606), William Hawkins 
(1608-1613), Sir Thomas Roe (1615-1619), Thomas 
Coryat (1612-1617), William Finch (1608-1611), 
Nicholas Withington (1612-1616), Edward Terry 
(1616-1619), Henry Lord (about 1630). 

. The Author is fully acquainted with his subject 
and makes full justice to the contributions as well 
as to their shortcomings. A useful introduction to 
the, history of European travellers in India: one 
might have wished, at least as an introduction, a 
survey of the historical setting and situation in 
India at the time of those travellers. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


D. R. Reomi, Modern Nepal. Rise and Growth 
in the Eigbteéntb Century. (Calcutta, K. L. 
` Mukhopadhyay, 1961, 333 pp.). 


The volume starts with Prithvinarayan and ends 
with Ranabahadur. This means that the Author is 
concerned with the rise and events of the Gurkha 
dynasty. As with the other work of the same 
Author, who can certainly be considered as one 
of the most qualified Nepalese historians, this 
book is very well informed; the events are gener- 
ally narrated with a balance which sometimes is 
missing in the modern histories written by Indian 
historians, biassed by useless nationalism. 

However, the Author sometimes exceeds in 
extolling the shrewd policy of some of the Nepalese 
leaders, often based on suspicion, though one 
cannot deny that they found themselves in a 
difficult position between the Chinese ruling in 
Tibet and the British trying their -very best in 
order to penetrate into the country. After all, it 
cannot be denied that the Nepalese had very little 
choice if they wanted to avoid the consequence 
of the ambitious policy of their neighbours. 

The sources used are the Nepalese, Indian, and 
European ones: of course in some cases, e. g. 
when the Author narrates the Gurkha war with 
China, a direct access to the Chinese sources 
might have been helpful; it should be added that 
the writer pays attention to the administration of 
the country under the Gurkha rulers, and in 
particular to the economic situation. A useful book, 
which can represent the starting point for further 
and wider researches. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


RAM SHARAN SHARMA, Indian Feudalism: c. 300- 
1200. (University of Calcutta, 1965, XIII, 
319 pp.). 


A very interesting study based upon literary 
and chiefly epigraphical documents. Perhaps the 
title of feudalism—a word which can be understood 
in many ways—can bé a little misleading: the book 
deals mainly with the agrahara, the concession of 
lands and villages to brahmans and to religious 
establishments (maths, monasteries) but also to 


other people, officials who had rendered special ` 


services to the rulers, and so on. There are many 
varieties of such concessions, with certain limits 
or without any limits whatever. In the event of 
war, the donee was bound in some cases to con- 
tribute to it, either by supplying soldiers, or in 
some other way. The relations which were derived 
between donor and donee are‘ accurately studied, 
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and particular attention is paid to the condition 
of tillers-and tenants, very often reduced to the 
state of serfs: which compelled many of them to 
abandon the' country. The economic implications 
of such á system are subject to a careful scrutiny 
by the author, who perhaps might have dwelled a 
little longer on this « foundation », as a cause of 
increased weakness of the central power. Three 
kingdóms form the object of his main research: 
the Pala, the Pratiharas, and the Rastrakutas. 

A book which will be welcomed by historians, 
epigraphists and all who are interested in the 
economy of mediaeval India. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


LOKESH CHANDRA, The Golden Annals of Lamaism, 
Being the Original Tibetan Text of the Hor- 
chos bbyun of Blo bzan rta mgrin. (New Delhi, 
Sahitya Akademi, 1964, VII, 17, 191 pp.). 


This work represents vol. 34 of that gigantic 
enterprise undertaken by Dr Raghuvira and 
continued by his son Lokesh Chandra, an enter- 
prise, which is proceeding at the expected rate and 
is of great interest to Indian, Tibetan, Mongolian 
and Indonesian scholars. It is to be hoped that such 
a courageous enterprise which deserves the incondi- 
tional praise of scholars, may always enjoy the sup- 
port of the Indian authorities so that it may never 
be discontinued, also in order to fulfil the wishes 
of my late most revered friend Raghuvira: a man 
who besides being a great scholar — I well remem- 
ber how fluently he could speak Sanskrit — was 
also endowed with a great spirit of organization 
that led him to undertake wide and adventurous 
travels in order to retrieve documents which might 
be of interest to the history of Indian culture. 

The present work, though a recent one, is based 
on many valuable historical sources to which the 
author himself often refers; it is divided into four 
parts: propagation of Buddhism outside of India; 
spread of Buddhism from the time of Cingis Qayan 
via Tibet; later propagation of the Law beginning 
with Altan Qan. The last portion is dedicated to 
Buddhism among the Khalkhas. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Jain Jyorr PRASAD, The Jaina Sources of the 
History of Ancient India (100 B.C. - 900 A.D.). 
(Delhi, Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 1964, XIV, 
321 pp.). 


A survey of Jaina literature which also indirectly 
may be of historical interest, for history is used 
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by the Author in a broad sense: chronological dates 


of the outstanding personalities of the Jain religion' 


are ‘likewise included. His starting point is the 
date of the Mahavira's nirvana, which he fixes to 
527 B.C. The Vikrama samvat is connected with 
, the legend of Kolaka and the author surmises that 


there are two Saka eras. He places the date of: 


Kaniska in 78 A. D.. As can be seen some of the 
most complicated problems of Indian chronology 
are treated here: and the Author who is well 
informed should be congratulated for the descrip- 
tion he makes of the material now available which 
in some cases, however, still leaves room to doubt. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


DAscUPTA, KALYAN Kumar, The Audumbaras. 
(Calcutta, Sanskrit College, 1965, XV, 41 pp., 
VI pls.). 


A brief survey of the little which is known 
about the Audumbaras, in North Punjab, from 
literary and numismatic sources. This people has 
already been the object of a fine investigation by 
J. Przyluski: to my mind the references that con- 
` cern it should be more deeply studied in a chron- 
ological context, and many things are still to be 
classified e. g. their relation to the Salvas and 
Vemaka, their relation to a series of migrations 
which took place in N. and N. W. India before 
the Kushana. The connection of Viévamitra with 
the Audumbaras is still uncertain. 

The second part of the booklet is concerned 
with the coins, he inscriptions which can be read 
on them, the symbols which are there represented. 
No new addition to the types of coins already 
known. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


rGyal rabs gsal bai me lon (The clear mirror of 
Royal genealogies). Tibetan text in translit- 
eration with an introduction in English edited 
by B. T. Kuznetsov (Leiden, Brill, 1966, 
Scripta Tibetana ed. by J. W. De Jong, I, 
XX, 221 pp.). 


The critical edition of this most important 
historical work is much welcome, because Tibetan 
editions (Lhasa printed 1478 and Derge) are not 


bSod nams rgyal mts’an—a name not infrequent 
among the Saskyapas—was born in 1312 and died 
in 1375. He was an abbot of bSam yas. The 
rGyal rabs gsal bai me lon was translated into 
Kalmuk language, and excerpts from it were given 
by J. J. Schmidt in his Geschichte der Ost Mon- 
golen by Sayan Setsen. The editing of the book 
under review has been prepared on the basis of 
the Lhasa edition, and on the microfilm of the 
Derge edition (I too now possess a very clear copy 
of the latter, in addition to an old mss., as I have 
indicated). 

The rGyal rabs gsal bai me Jon was translated 
into Russian (the XVIIIth chapter): there are two 
translations into Chinese. 

The edition by Kuznetsov has been prepared 
according to the most sound philological method 
and opens under the best auspices the Scripta Ti- 
betana which Prof. De Jong in his unfailing devo- 
tion to orientalistic studies has undertaken to 
publish and to which we wish the best success. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


K. R. QANUNGO, Sher Shah and His Times. (Cal- 
cutta, Orient Longmans, 1965, XXI, 459 pp.). 


This is not a reprint of the book on Sher 


. Shah by the same author, published in 1921, but 


easy to find. When I wrote Tibetan Painted . 


Scrolls I used a manuscript which was given me 
by the Nono of, Spiti: but I was wrong in fixing 
the date of the author. It is now ascertained that 
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something new, the result of a research which 
lasted for many years, during which new materials 
were collected, many views revised, many additions 
made. We follow Farid (such was the name of 
the king) son of Hasan, and born presumably in 
1486, as the author surmises, all along his life: 
his adventures and fortunes down to his first 
coronation in 1538, the battle he won against 
Humayun, the building up of his great power, 
and his death which occurred on account of an 
explosion of the huqqas (grenades) which were 
ready for use when he was attacking the fort of 
Kalinjar of Raja Kirat Singh. Though badly burnt, 
he had the.strength to resist in his tent until the 
fort was conquered (1545). He reigned only a few 
years, but he succeeded in establishing one of the 
most powerful empires of mediaeval India. It was 
a shortlived empire however, because it collapsed 
almost immediately after the death of his son 
Islam Shah. The book is well documented: perhaps 
one might have required a wider description of 
the administration of the state, and as a conclusion 
a portrait of the personality of this doubtlessly 
great figure among the Muslim rulers in India. 

The author mainly stresses the succession of 
the various events and wars; what we miss is what 


we could. call a unitarian view of the period which 


Sher Shah guided and represented, its cultural 


background, the interaction and reaction due to 
the encounter of the Islamic orthodoxy of an 
enlightened ruler with Hinduism: in other words 
the book is rather anecdotical. But without 
insisting on these personal views, it appears to 
me a diligent analysis of how the origin and valour 
of a man could build an empire, no doubt short- 
lived, but which represents a moment of foremost 
importance ‘in the history of mediaeval India. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


H. W. Barney, Indo-scythian Studies. Khotanese 
texts IV, V. (Cambridge, University Press, 
1961 and 1963, VII, 191 and XI, 395 pp.). 


I have to apologize reviewing so belatedly these 
most important books, of which I can only say 
that perhaps I am the last one to add my praises 
to those of preceding reviewers. The first volume 
contains documents of various kinds and subjects 
on paper or wood: some of them are letters, some 
list a series of goods, a few refer to medical prog- 
nostications which find their correspondence in 
the Tibetan rtags, and have similarities with books 
on astrology, « which day is favourable for starting 


on a journey, which is not auspicious» and 


suchlike. The documents on wood are generally 
orders given by officials. The texts are introduced 
by a brief but up-to-date introduction on Khotan 
and its history. Each document is followed by a 
linguistic analysis which adds very much to our 
knowledge of the Khotanese language. Typical 
Buddhist texts are few; e. g. no. 25 written in a 
flowery style expresses the usual vows not to be 
reborn in samsara. A rather long document refers 
to the danger of some Chinese incursion and the 
official gives instructions how to behave in case 
the threat materializes. The importance of the 
document matches that of the Chinese or Tibetan 
documents which came to light in Central Asia. 

Besides the Khotanese annals translated by 
Thomas, many references scattered all over the 
field of Tibetan literature mention Li yul and 
the influence it exerted on Tibetan culture; paint- 
ings executed according to the Li lugs 7. e. Khota- 
nese style, are referred to in books, as well as 
on the inscriptions written below the frescoes 
discovered in some temples. 

While the first volume «contains text, com- 
mentary and translation, in the second one are 
published only documents which were already 
edited by F. Leumann or Sten Konow. There are 
fragments of the Suvarna-prabhàása, of the Uttara- 
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tantra, of the Aparamitayuh-siitra, of the Samghà- 
tasutra, Sitatapapatra-dharani etc. 

I am glad to add that on account of the 
archaeological researches undertaken by Ismeo in 
Sistan and Pakistan, the Saka problem is one of 
those with which we too are at present concerned; 
when did the Sakas enter into Sistan, giving a 
name to it; is there any connection between the 
graveyards of the Assakenoi found in Swat and 
the Saka, considering that it is possible that the 
migration of these tribes which left their remains 
in Swat came through the valleys from Central 
Asia? As preliminary works on such subjects, I 
may refer to the two books by Prof. Gnoli and 
Prof. Daffinà, already published by Ismeo. (G. 
GNOLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico, Ismeo- 
RepMem, X, Roma 1967. P. DAEFINA, L'immigra- 
zione dei Saka nella Drangiana, IsmeoRepMem, 
Roma 1967). | 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Ht 


INDOLOGY 


CoRRADO Pensa, The Abhisamayālamkāravrtti of 
Arya-Vimuktisena. First Abhisamaya. Text and 
critical notes. Rome Oriental Series, Vol. 
XXXVII (Rome, Is.M.E.O., 1967, XV, 135 pp.). 


Vimuktisena’s vrtti, probably composed in the 
fifth century, finds its place in the range of com- 
ments to the Prajñaparamita among? the works by 
Asanga and Vasubandhu and Haribhadra’s com- 
mentary (Zloka) (eighth century). The text with 
Vimuktisena comments, whose full title is Abbisa- 
mayalamkara-nama - prajiidpara mitopadesasastra, 
represents, from its side, a range of comments to 
the Paficavimsatisabasrika Prajfidparamita, whose 
contents are reported in 273 verses, and it is at- 
tributed to Maitreyanatha (fourth century), a fol- 
lower of the Yogacara-madhyamika-svatantrika 
school. Maitreya’s work, because of its extreme 
shortness and concision, gave very soon place to a 
rich tradition of esegetic literature, including Vi- 
muktisena's commentary text, which emphasizes 
its correspondencies with the PaficavimSatisabasrika 
and adds some explanations regarding the most dif- 
ficult words contained in the mentioned parts 
thereof. 

.  Pensa's work offers an excellent edition, to 
which some critical notes are added, of the first 
Abbisamaya of Vimuktisena's comments, corre- 
sponding to about the half of the whole vrtti. Due 


to this reason the Author did not think it advisable 
to set an actual introduction before the text, and 
he restrained himself (in an introductory note) to 
the report of a detailed description of the manu- 
script — made out on palm-leaves in Nepalese char- 
acters, and presently kept in the Nepal National 
Library — to information about the Tibetane 
translation of the vrtti — made in the eleventh 
century by pandita Amaragomin and by lotsava 
Blo Idan ses rab — and, finally, to a report, in 
short words, of the contents of Vimuktisena’s 
work, divided in eight abbisamayas, and, in par- 
ticular, of the first one of them, including ten 
sections. i 

The actual edition of the text (transliterated 
into Latin characters) does not just restrict itself 
to reproduce the vrtti manuscript, but it indicates, 
making -use of some graphic ways, the parallel 
literature excerpts and quotations from other texts, 
with particular attention to the quotations of the 
Paficavimsatisabasrika-prajfíiaparamita (according to 
the edition of the first abbisamaya thereof, cared 
by Dutt). On the side of the text there is also 
an indication of the manuscript pages and of the 
corresponding pages of the Tibetan translation (in 
the Pekin edition). Finally, the Author has consi- 
dered it advisable to divide the text into paragraphs, 
attributing a heading to each of them, in order to 
facilitate the references. 

The many critical notes evidence the carefulness 
used in performing this work, which is also equip- 
ped with an extensive and most useful analytical 
index. 

Considering the importance of Vimuktisena’s 
commentary — because of the light given on one 
of the main tekts of mahayanic Buddhism — Pen- 
sa’s work is certainly a most interesting document 
for the experts. [Therefore we hope this work can 
be completed within ‘short, also because, as 
rematked by the Author himself in the Introduc- 
tion (page XV), from the study of the remaining 
abbisamayas not yet issued some new element 
might come out, allowing for a more reliable data- 
tion not only of Vimuktisena, but also of other 
and more important authors strictly and directly 
connected with Vimuktisena, such as, Vasubandhu. 


STEFANO PIANO 


9. P. KANAL, Az Introduction to Dev Dbarma (Mo- 
ga, 1965, VI, 122 pp.). 


In the course of the last hundred years an 
endless number of religious principles has occur- 
red in India, realized in different religious streams, 
which go usually under the name of Samdjs; some 


of them have had, in the recent past, a certain 
weight in the Nation's life. 

This book has the scope to offer to the readers 
a summary of the religious principles, i.e. of the 
doctrine (dharma) of one of these Samdjs, and 
exactly the Dev Samaj, founded on February 16th. 
1887 by Shri Shiv Narayan Agnihotri (or Satyanand 
Agnihotri), who, in his religious life, was called 
Dev Atma (1850-1929). The religious current he 
founded — already known in the West, thanks 
to P. V. Kanal's works (see My Bhagwan. What 
I saw of bim, Delhi, 1959; My Story, Moga, 1964 
etc.), to the works written by Dev Atma himself 
(see for i. S. AGNIHOTRI, Mujh men dev fivan ka 
vikas, Moga, 1965) and others — is intended to 
go against the further sects of the same kind, as 
it is presented as a science of moral or spiritual 
Jaws of the soul (the definitive exposition of Dev 
Atma’s soul philosophy is to be found in part 
3rd of his work Dev Shastra, issued in 1928). 

By using as his own the same experimental 
method followed, in modern ages, for physical and 
natural sciences, Dev Átma meant to found, so to 
say, a science of the human soul: therefore, in 
Kanal's book, we meet — further to the chapters 
dealing with the teacher's life and work — some 
chapters concerning the biology, psychology and 
pathology or even hygienics of the human soul. 
By making of the soul study the center of religious 
interests, Dev Atma has founded a godless religion 
which — reverting, from this standpoint, to clas- 
sical examples such as Buddhism and Jainism and 
rejecting the possibility of considering the religious 
spirituality of India at the time of writing still as 
founded on Veda and Upanisads — substitutes the 
worship for his founder to God's worship. 

The volume which — due to the lack of a valid 
documentation, to the esoteric and confessional 
character thereof and, finally, to its decidedly 
sectorial purposes — can only rouse the epidermic 
interest of the experts, is intended to give place 
(and not only in India, but in other countries 
as well) to an interest to approach the original 
texts of Dev Dbarma, and it can be a useful 
reading just for anyone having the intention to 
get a documentation regarding the endless variety 
of religious currents and sects available in con- 
temporaneous Hinduism. 

STEFANO PIANO 


D. S. Gyani, Agni-Purdna: a study. The Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Studies Vol. XLII (Varanasi, 
1964, 15, 38, 339 pp.). 


The Agnipurana (The Purana [disclosed by 


- God] Agni) is considered one of the main sources 
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of Hinduism. Like most of the puranic texts, this 
work is of encyclopedic and composite character 
and its importance comes chiefly from the fact 


that several doctrinal reports are contained in this ` 


work, devoted to the most different fields of 
human knowledge, from poetry to grammar and 
lexigraphy, from architecture to geography, from 
rituals to philosophy and mythology, from medicine 
to astrology, from history to social and political 
obligations. It comes to be a very large and 
exhaustive documentation regarding the cultural 
and social conditions of India in the ninth-tenth 
century approximately. 

This monograph consists of a critical study, 
rather extended and detailed, of the Agmipurana 
contents, with special regard to the literary side 
thereof. 

The actual analysis is preceded by a general 
introduction which, after a paragraph concerning 
the puranic studies, mentions the problems involved 
in these researches — such as, for intance, the 
problem of the date of the Puranas (in this con- 
nection see also, by the same author, the public- 
ation The Date of the Puranas, in: < Puranam >, 
I, 1959, pages 213-219 and II, 1960, pages 68-75) 
— and, afterwards, deals rather extensively with 
the importance, contents and characteristics of the 
puranic literature from a general point of view. 

The actual Agnipurava analysis, starting with 
chapter II (page 54 and following) — the first 
chapter, besides discussing some problems con- 
nected with the text, contains a short description 
(I would even say, a « flying » description) of the 
contents of this text, coming to separate the most 
ancient part thereof, as told by Agni, from the 
next ones, of a vaisnava, Saiva and tantric influence 
— is made by the Author not so much by fol- 
lowing the text chapter by chapter, but rather on 
the basis of a distribution by significant matters. 

Chapter II is devoted to technical literature, 
within which particular remark is given to the 
section dealing with the Alamkdra, The Author 
seems to be quite familiar with this argument, so 
that his description of poetry comes to be quite 
complete, as he does not just restrict himself to 
the Agnipurdna text, but he examines also the pre- 
ceding and following alamkd rafástra authors. Some 
tables and prospects (see, for instance, pages 83-87) 
are used to illustrate, in a clear and short way, the 
relations between the puranic text under study and 
the further alamkdra works. Next there is a report 
of the geographical and historical data (chapters 
IILIV); chapter V deals with mythology and 
religion and chapter VI with philosophy and 
cosmogony. Especially interesting is the report of 
matters dealt with by the smrti (chapter VII) and 
the report concerning rajadbarma (chapter VIII). 
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Chapter IX is devoted to arts and sciences, whilst 
chapter X (Conclusion) underlines the value and 
importance of the work under study, reverting 
again to some arguments already dealt with in the 
introduction. 

Gyani's work is presented together with a 
concordance table as well as with a detailed 
analytical index and an abbreviation index, which 
facilitate the consulation thereof. 

The Bibliography is rather large and exhaustive, 
and there the following works, among the others, 
could well be mentioned, even though most of 
them are just articles: S. B. CHAUDHURI, Analysis 
of tbe Agni-purága, in « Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Society >, III-IV, 1928-30, pp. 127-134; 
R. C. Hazra, Our present Agni-purana, in « The 
Indian Historical Quartely », XII, 1936, pages 
683-691; id., Studies in the genuine Agneya-purana, 
alias Vabni-purana, in « Our Heritage >, I, 1953, 
pages 209-246; pt. IT, in: II, 1954, pages 77-110; 
id., Discovery of the genuine Agneya-purána, in: 
« Journal of the Oriental Institute of Baroda », 
V, 1955-56, pages 411-416; Agni-purana of Ve- 
davyasa, critical text only, edited by M. More, 
Calcutta, 1957; R. VERMA, Agni-purana ka kavya- 
Sastriya bbaga, Delhi, 1959; S. N. BHATTACHARYA, 
Pecularities in the Alamkdra-section of tbe Agni- 
puradna, in: «Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute », XX, 1960, pages 42-49 (S. K. 
De Felicitation Volume); B. Mısra, Kingship in 
the Agni-purdna, in: «Journal of the Indian 
History >, XXXVIII, 1960, pages 33-42; S. N. 
GAJENDRAGADKAR, Decorative Style and Alamkaras 
in the Agni-burána, in: < Bharatiya Vidya», XX- 
XXI, 1960-61, pages 96-110 (Munshi Indological 
Felicitation Volume); D. SHARMA, Political thought 
and Practice in the Agni-purdna, in: < Puránam >, 
III, 1961, pages 23-37; Subject Index to the Agni- 
purana (with important proper names)... by Ra- 
masankata Bhattacharya, Varanasi, 1963; M. T. DE 
MALLMANN, Les enseignements iconograpbiques de 
l'Agni-buragna, < Annales du Musée Guimet», 
LXVII, Paris, 1963. | 

In Gyani's work reading one comes to note 
some imperfections of graphical character — 
especially with regard to transliteration of sanskrit 
words — one of them, rather unpleasant, in the 
very front-page of the work. It is true that the 
report appears sometimes a little too lengthy and 
that the work is not exactly free from repetitions. 
However, as a whole, it is a valuable work from 
certain points of view and it rouses the attention 
of the experts as it not only makes clear the 
remarkable preparation of the Author (the Intro- 
duction, in particular, contains a remarkable num- 
ber of critical notes and textual references to other 
puránas), but it also represents an excellent starting 


point `for the study of this important text of ` 


. Hinduism. Indeed the Agnipurana — as evidenced 
by some later studies (see, for instance, B. MISHRA, 
Polity in the Agni-purána, Calcutta, 1965) — still 
.represents a very interesting question for the 
Spar of Indology. 


STEFANO PIANO 


VIDYANAND « VIDEH», The Vedic Prayers, trans- 
lated from hindi by Brij Bhushan Hajela. Laksh- 
mi Vedic Series: Vol. I (Ajmer, 1964, 108 pp.). 


This small book, whose original heading in 
hindi language is < Gayatri > and for which is: now 
offered to the reader an English translation, comes 
out as a meditation and spirituality manual -for 
.use of the Indians of our age; thus, it is well 
outside the established limits of philology. Therein 
the author quotes 52 small verses taken from some 
‘hymns of Rgveda (most of them from the first 
book), and then, next to it, there follow one or 
more pages of moved prayers and reflexions, and 
a translation. The Vedic text is reported in devana- 
gart characters twice consecutively, and, the 
second time, there is the indication of the inside 
divisions of compounds, whilst there is no trans- 
liberation, which might have been of some use. 


Ihe Author, who is described by the trans- 
lator (in his introductory Note) as a « famous 
yogin », has, so to say, inherited from his teacher 
Dayanand the charge of disclosing the sharp 
meaning and the science of the Veda not only 
to the experts but also to the people. Indeed the 
reading and study of the Veda, considered as a 
matter of God disclosure, is still most significant 
in the spiritual and religious life of the Indians. 
And the work of Swami Vidyanand « Videh » is 
even considered an inspired work. Therefore it 
offers to the devote people an instrument of 
meditation of very high value; but the Author's 
effort, to give for each quoted Vedic verse a new 
or -« modernized > interpretation, leads sometimes 
to such results which might puzzle the philologist, 
who often aannot find in the translation the 
contents and the spirit of the original text... The 
necessity — representing the basis of the whole 
Indian religious life — to find in the Veda some 
valid elements of contemporaneous spirituality, 
leads sometimes the hindu « teachers » to formulate 
daring interpretations, often even through some 
fanciful etymologies. The chief Rgveda Gods are 
thus converted, in the- Author’s interpretation — 
which, among others, appears `to be characterized 
by a devotional spirit in the monotheistic meaning 


of vaisnava-bbakii type — into God appellatives 
or even into spiritual values or concepts. Vayu, for 
instance, is transformed, in < Videh» interpreta- 
tion, into the highest Soul (page 16), and Agni 
is not only the < illuminer of the Universe > (ya- 
jfíasya devam!, page 2), but also the divine < fire > 
burning the devote soul (see for i. pages 86 and 
following); in the same way the soma (« [nectar 
of God] love >, page 95) libations offered to Indra 
are just the sanctified souls aiming at him (page 
18); Visnu, who in the Rgveda is only a God of 
side importance, acquires a leading place as < All 
pervading Lord » (page 51); Pusan, finally, is .cal- 


‘Jed the < Lord of Righteousness » (pages 67 and 


69), whilst the zzayá is not so much the < veil»: 
concealing the inside reality of things but rather 
the « illusion of worldly pleasures » (page 60). The 


‘Godnesses are converted into abstract concepts 
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which rather often are inserted in an animated 
context rich of a rather sharp nationalistic spirit. 
lhus, for instance, lla, Sarasvati and Mahi are 
interpreted as « language, culture and motherland » 
of the Indians (page 45), and the Author wishes 
they could be emphasized all over the world. Such 
human and social problems as life, family, nation, 
religion, justice etc. are presented in several pages 
of the text (see, for i. pages 38 and following) and 
frequent enunciations of freedom and unity ideals 
are mentioned, which have been and still are the 
main scope of the Indian people. 


STEFANO PIANO 


VIDYANAND < VIDEH >, The Exposition of the 
Vedas, Vol. I, translated from hindi, Laskshmi 
Vedic Series, Vol. IT. (Ajmer, 1964, 4, 7, 20, 
25, 14, 6 pp.). 


Swami  Vidyanand < Videh» undertook in 
1957 the publication, in hindi language, of an 
extensive work, of which seven parts have ap- 
peared up to now and the eighth one is now 
under preparation. This work, whose full heading 
is « Exposition of tbe four Vedas », should take, 
once completed, as. much as 20 volumes with 1.000 
pages each, and, further, a volume of appendixes 
and indexes which should facilitate its consulta- 
tion. 


This volume, which is just meant as a < spe- 
cimen > of the huge work which has been under- 
taken and whose translation from hindi language 
has been cared for by the same Author, has the 
scope to approach a larger range of readers, to 
make them acquainted with the translation and | 
interpretation method of Vidyanand < Videh », as’ 


well as with his oust Actually, it presents an 
« example » of analysis for each of the four Vedas: 
thus, we can see the study of the first hymn of 
the first ` mandala of Rgveda, the first chapter of 
the Yajurveda, the first daíati of Samaveda and, 
finally, the first hymn of the first ee of Athar- 
vaveda. 

According to the Author, whose’ opinion is in 
agreement with the most genuine Indian tradition 


in this connection, the Vedas cover all kinds of. 


religious and scientific knowledge, and not only 
this, ‘but they represent a strictly unitary work; 
whose parts are bound through inside connections 


of thought. He, in his Introduction (page 3), 


submits a critical report of the previous trans- 
lations of Vedic Sambitas, judging them incoherent 
as they do not seize those connections of thought 


which are to make of the four Vedas a unitary- 


work. This should have been due to some kind 
of « mixing up» of Sanskrit with Vedic and to 
an unsuitable application of grammar and etymo- 
logical principles and rules of the Sanskrit language 
to the Veda language! 

The Vedas, considered by the* hindu people 
as a God work of endless antiquity and as actual 
and absolute «'science » books, would. be, on the 
contrary, quite ‘easy to understand in their most 
concealed meaning just to anyone approaching them 
through ‘meditation spiritual practices and without 
any preconception of any kind; further, they-could 
give an answer to the questions of the today's man. 

On this double aspect is based the « Videh » 
interpretation method, consisting of internal inspi- 
ration from one side and of modernization and 
perfectioning according to the time from the other 
side. 

According to « Videh », the, Veda is'just one 
but its. sections, are four: jÉama-kànda (Rgveda), 
karma-kanda (Yajurveda), upasana-kanda (Samave- 
da) and vijfiána-kànda (Atharvaueda). The: Author 
tries to establish and ilustrate, in his analysis, not 
ony the internal connection between each verse and 
the next one, and between.each strophe and hymn 
of the same kanda, but also the strict connection of 
thought joining one kazda to the other. Actually, 
the research of this last connection shown with a 
good evidence a certain forcing and it leads to 
such results which are not always seizable. The 
yoga practice and Veda meditation have been for 
more than forty.years the main components of 
the Author's life and he allows himself, in his 
Introduction (page 7), to dream of an utopistic 
future Vedic world, where the Veda religion 
should be the religion of all men. The Author 
considers this utopistic scope as a reason of life 
and the English publication of his translation and 
< modern» interpretations of the Vedas should 


represent the first step of this world « Vedization » 
process. 


Actually the interpretations given by the Author I: 


of the single small verses in the course of. the 
volume, though they are marked by a moved tone, 
have such characteristics which are most near to 
a «dream’s >, As a consequence we have a study 
of esoteric type, Due by a very strong devo- 
tion spirit. 

The religious culture of the Author, sometimes 
even complicated by Platonic elements (see page / 
of the Yajurveda exposition) is deeply felt and 
sincere. However it occurs that, just in the enuncia- 
tion of typical Hindu principles, the necessity 
of justifying them on an ethical-social basis valid 
for our world, induces the Author to present under 
a wrong light the very principles from which he 
got his inspiration (this is, for instance, the case 
of ahimsd, page 73). 

The work, which is dedicated both to the people 
and to the men of science and culture, is certainly 
interesting as a document of contemporaneous 
spirituality and of deep faithfulness -to a tradition, 
but, rather, often, the reported explanations and 
translations appear to be unacceptable from a 
philological standpoint.. The transliteration of San- 
skrit words is not accurate and has no diacritical 
notes. 

There remains the enunciation and the discus- 
sion of z rule of life, a certainly valid spiritual 
message which, however, has led the reader. well 
far away from the original verses of the Veda. 


t 


STEFANO . PIANC 


U. N. GHOSHAL, ‘Studies in Indian History and 
Culture. (Bombay. ‘Calcutta, Orient Longmans, 
1963, XXIV + 386 pp.) 


We have here depth usd. that may be 
thought of as essays in the philosophy of history 
and the philosophy. of culture. The philosophical 
background is evident both in the historiographical 
form and in that of traditional exegesis. 

Ghoshal examines the historiographical sources 

of the Veda and of Buddhism, the historical tradi- 
tions of the Puranas, the chronicle of King Karsha 
(Harsbacbarita) by Banz, the chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir (Rajatarangint) by Kalhana; he observes 


the various periods of Indian history and their ` 


dynamics; he views thé ancient politico-cultural 
organism as inspired. by a genius of the Polity and, 
in the light of that interpretation, prospects the 


ancient regal-sacral -ceremonial of.the Vedic period. 
and its. traditional descent. through the actual - 
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historical periods. A supplementary ‘chapter is 
dedicated to Art and Archaeology in southeast 
Ásia. The historical, cultural and political material 
examined is linked together by thought in contin- 
- ual synthesis, giving the sense of a univocal spir- 
itual basis in Indian civilization. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


RAM CHANDRA JAIN, Tbe Most Ancient Aryan 
Society. (Rajasthan, Institute of Bharatalogical 
Research Sri Ganganagar, 1964, XII + 312 
pp.). 


. The author starts from the premise that 
pre-Aryan society was a Sramanic society (from 
Srama which means both religious discipline and 
austerity at the same time). Sramana is fundamental- 
ly the < right spiritual way >: the idea of Karma, 
as the inner dynamics of action, is joined to it. 

Srama and Karma are the principles of the 
social, legal, economic and administrative structure 
of pre-Aryan society, which is considered superior 
to the Aryan in every respect, except its military 
organization. This idea is examined quite thor- 
oughly by the author, as he reviews the original 
forms of Áryan civilization, through myth, tradition 
and archaeology; he finds correlations with pre- 
dynastic Egypt and thus with the Minoan-Mycenean 
civilization and the Sumerians; and he extends his 
investigation to pre-Aztec America. This is a bold 
task and a convincing one under many aspects; 
through it, Bam Chandra jain develops the idea 
of an original communitarian society, in respect to 
which the present communist idea is nothing but 
a vague aspiration, lowered to the materialistic 
level. But a resurrection of the Sramanic ideal of 
society would suffice to help realize something 
towards which present-day humanity is tending 
with means that are still inadequate. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Devatadhyaya - Sambitopanisad - VamSa - Brabma- 
nas with Commentaries, ed. by BELLIKOTH Ra- 
MACHANDRA SHARMA, Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 
peetha Nos. 2-4. Tirupati (Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapeetha, 1965, 31, 64, 123, 36 pp.). 


This work contains the critical edition of three 
of the lesser Brahmanas of the Samaveda: i. e. the 
Devatadyayabrahmana, the Samhitopanisadbrahma- 
na, and the Vaméa Brahmana. Though these texts 
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‘had already been published, their edition was not 


exempt from mistakes. Moreover, the Author had 
at his disposal a large number of manuscripts which, 
he carefully examined and compared. The first text 
is connected to ‘Sayana: the second to Sayana (first 
chapter) and Dvijaraja. 

The edition is accurate, based on many manu- 
scripts accompanied by a critical apparatus and a 
list of words and names. Án interesting contribu- 
tion to the study of a rather unappealing but 
interesting literature. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


TARANATHA BHATTACARYA, Sabdastoma-Mabanidbi. 
(Varanasi, Chowkamba Sanskrit Series. 1967, 
XVI, 515 pp.). 


A handy dictionary in Sanskrit, a kind of résu- 
mé of the Sábdakalpadruma. It can be used by 
those who are already acquainted with Sanskrit and 
are interested in the less technical or specialized 
Sanskrit works: good for kavyas etc. less so for 
nyaya alankara, and other difficult branches of lear- 
ing: see e. g. the definition of pratibha, abhidhàna, 
abhidheya, svabhava, linga, lingin, ksobha, ürmi 
(pratyabhijna is not found) and so on. However, it 
is helpful, as I said, for reading the easy books 
with which every beginner is likely to start: thus, 
it offers the advantage of facilitating a better know- 
ledge by explaining Sanskrit by Sanskrit. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Prajna Lexicon | Dictionary Portions of the 
Sanskrit-Tibetan Thesaurus. cum Grammar, 
with a. Foreword by  NALINAKSHA Durr. 
(Gangtok, Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, 
1961, XII, 115, 96 pp.). 


The work reproduces parts I, III and V of 
the Ses rab composed by bsTan adsin rgyal mts’an, . 
a Sa skya pa monk who lived in the 18th cent: 
a Sanskrit-Tibetan Index of many words used 
in the Prajñá, starting from the names of the 
Buddha himself and going on to those of the 
planets, season, liberation (t'ar pa), feelings. 
Ás a rule many of these words are included in 
the already published Tibetan Sanskrit Dictionaries. 

Ihe Tibetan-Sanskrit Index, which the editor 
has added at the end of each part, is quite helpful. 

The monastery of Sa skya has not been founded 
in 1017, but in the year 1073 (p. IX). 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


ANIMA, SEN Gupta, Katha Upanisad, Samkbya 
Point of View. (Kanpur, Moti Mahal, M. Sen, 
1967, IV, 68 pp.). 


The Author follows in this booklet the same 
way she adopted in a former study on Chandogya- 
Upanisad, that is to say, that some upanishad may 
be interpreted from the samkhya point of view. 
Ín that book she said that < Tat» in « Tat tvam 
asi» refers to cetanavista-prakrti, a contention 
which is rather unorthodox, from the point of 
view of the traditional commentators. But if what 
she says is not always convincing, there is no 
doubt that what she writes in the introduction 
and in the commentary is very stimulating, and 
throws a new light on the speculation of ancient 
India. The Sanskrit text is given in Latin transcrip- 
tion; words are not always properly divided) and 
the translation is well done. The knowledge of 
Samkhya thought and of its relations with the 
upanishads is certainly encouraged by her study. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


UPENDRA THAKUR, The History of Suicide in India. 
An Introduction. (Delhi, Munshi Ram Manohar 
Lal, 1965, XVIII, 229 pp.). . 


-An attempt to study for the first time the 
problem of suicide in India, from that permitted 
or even encouraged by religion to the Jankar mass 
suicide, as e. g. in Chitor, when the town could 
no longer hold out, and the Sati practice. ‘A little 
more could have been said on the self-annullation 
of. the Jainas and the attitude of the society in 
general and chiefly of the Dharmagastra and the 
social-religious literature on’ this problem. The 


Some of them were nicely copied also by- female 
devotees. I mention among others the Yogaéataka 
of Haribhadrasüri, the  Akhyanamanakoéa, the 
Dharmabhyudaya - mahakavya, Vastupalasangha- 
varnana, the Subhasitaratnakoga by a Saiva devotee 
Mummunideva, the Satparnakagathakoga etc. The 
manuscripts ate carefully described, the beginning 
and the colophons (some of them very important) 


` reproduced in extenso. Many indices of names, 


words etc. at the end add to the value of ‘this 
volume. 
GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Bhimavikrama-vyayoga (of Vyasa Moksaditya) and 
Dharmoddharanam (of Pandita Durge$vara), ed. 


by UMAKANTA PREMANAND SHAH. (Baroda, 
Oriental Institute, 1966, XV, 76 pp.). 
The Bhimavikrama-vyayoga — differing of 


course from the Bbzmaparákrama-vyàyoga by Sata- 
nandasünu (Trivandum Sanskrit Series n. 173) — 
deals with the slaying of Jarasandha by Bhima. 


‘Both are examples of that peculiar form of plays 


various methods of committing suicide resorted to ` 


in the different periods and parts of India are 
well investigated: materials have been collected 
not only from the literary sources but also from 
epigraphic material. 

. GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


‘PunyavyyaAyA Muni, Catalogue of Palm-leaf Manu- 
scripts in the Sdantinatha Jain Bhandara. 
ee II, ae: 1966, 497 pP» 


`A very accurate catalogue ‘of iie iba. of the 
Santinàtha Bhandüra, Cambay, which represents a 
very important addition to the catalogues of other 
Bhandaras . edited during the past years. The col- 
lection, as the Author proposes, was mainly foun- 
ded by the Jaina preceptors of the Tapagaccha. 
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called vyayoga of which the learned editor records 
15 names. The author of the present work is 
Moksaditya, who took inspiration from the same 
episode narrated in Mahabharata, Sabhaparvan, 
adhyayas (15-24); the play was composed in 1328 
A. D. by Moksaditya, who calls himself a pupil 
of Harihara, a contemporary of SomeSvara, author 
of the Ullagharaghava and other works. The edition 
is based on two manuscripts, one preserved in 
Baroda (dated 1451-1452) and one in London 
(British Museum dated 1426-27). © 

The Dbarmoddbárasa is an allegorical play, a 
nàtaka with some peculiarities in its composition: 
it reminds of other plays of the same subject, like 
the Prabhodacandrodava etc. Nothing is known 
about the author who, inferring from some allu- 
sions contained in the text, seems to have lived 
in the 17th cent. The, edition is accurately done 
and the two plays deserve to be read. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Tbe Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, critically edited 
by SURYAKANTA. (New Delhi, kin | Akademi, 
1962, 254 pp. 


A short, non-committal introduction regarding 
the date of Kalidasa. A list of the works attributed 
to him. (including the Rtusamabara) a summary 
of the Kumarasambhava, the religious creed of 
the author, an inclination to think that the second 


half of the ‘poem should also be attributed to the I 


poet (á point open-to debate) represent the’ main 
points discussed’ in this short introduction. The 
critical edition is based upon 23, manuscripts pre- 
served in various libraries, and on 7 printed edi- 
tions; a large use has been made of the com- 
mentators Mallinatha, Brhaspati, Bharata, Gopala. 
The text is therefore a reliable one. Index of verses 
at the end. It is to be hoped that the Sahitya 
Academy may regularly undertake to publish the 
works of other prominent Sanskrit authors. 


GIUSEPPE TuccI 


EDWARD 'CoNZE, Materials for a- Dictionary of tbe 
Prajfiáparamita Literature. (Tôkyô, Suzuki Re- 
search Foundation, 1967, VII, 447 pp.). 


Á most important index of,some fundamental 
words on Prajfáparamità and. Abbisamayalankara, 
two of them printed (translation of Abhisama- 
yalankara, Rome 1964, and Ratmagunasamcaya) 
and two unpublished. The work, being composed 
by a specialist of the Prajñá literature who. has 
dedicated to this section of Buddhism the largest 
part of his scientific activity, is the result of many 
years of research. 

The index contains the Sanskrit terms, their 
translation into English and Tibetan with a refer- 
ence to the texts where the words occur. No doubt, 
some new proposals may be put forward regarding 
the English rendering of some Sanskrit words, but 
as a rule the method which Prof. . Conze follows 
is the same which I myself suggest: to understand 
exactly the significance of. the original Sanskrit 
word within the context of Buddhist dogmatics and 
implicitly of Indian: philosophical terminology, 
barring . those - renderings taken from the most 
modern trends of European philosophy and now 
adopted in some quarters, which are completely 
misleading, and only . succeed in making the 
Sanskrit or Tibetan text utterly incomprehensible, 
or in meaning something which does not corre- 
spond to the realia themselves. 

For this work, which is the result of many 
years of research and assiduous investigation, Prof. 
Conze should be congratulated by Buddhist schol- 
ars: he has achieved something which is going to 
last and to be of great benefit to’ them. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Dvddasaram Nayakram of Acarya .$ri Mallavadi 
Ksamasramana, with the Commentary Nyayaga- 
manusarini of Sri Simbasiiri Gani Vadi Ksa- 
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‘making ‘many digressions 


maāsrama. Part. I (1-4 ara), ed. with critical 
notes by JAMBUVIJAYAJI Muni, Sri Atmanand 
Jain Granthamala n. 92, Sri Atmanand Sabha.. 
(Bhavnagar, 1966, 4, 6, 375, 166 pp.). 


This book is no doubt to be considered as one 
of the most important works on Indian philosophy 
published during the last years. Mallavadi’s treatise 
deals with the twelve modes of considering things. 
which develop from the three basic principles: 
affirmation (vidhi), affirmation and negation (vidhi- 
niyama), negation or restriction (niyama): that is 
1. vidhi, 2. vidher-vidhih, 3. vidher vidhiniyama, 
4. vidher niyama, 5. vidhiniyama, 6. vidhiniyamasya 
vidhi, 7. vidhiniyamasya vidhiniyama, 8. vidhi- 
niyamasya niyamah, 9. niyama, 10. niyamasya vidhi, 


‘11. niyamasya vidhiniyama, 12. niyamasya niyama. 


All together, these twelve modes represent a 
wheel, the combination of, the different ways of 
considering things. This method of approach to 
things and notions which is different from the 
usual ways adopted by Indian speculation, un- 
avoidably leads Mallivadi to a controversy against 
the other schools of Indian thought. Hence, the 
great value of his work, rife with quotations from 
the .prominent treatises of different trends of spec- 
ulation; in this part now published, containing 
only the four first modes, there are extremely 
important references to Buddhists, Vaisesika (e. g. 
Ravana's Katandi) and Samkhya texts, and. books 


disappeared or not preserved in their original form. 


‘This affords the editor the opportunity of 
which represent a 
valuable contribution to the’ study of Indian 
philosophy. “The appendix contains a translation 
into Sanskrit (with Tibetan text established from 
Chone, Narthang, Derge and Peking editions) of 
many portions of the Pramanasamuccaya of Din- 
naga. In the edition of the different texts, in the 
commentary and in the translation of the Prama- 
nasamuccaya, Jambuvijaya Muni easily shows his 
mastery of Sanskrit, Tibetan and his almost un- 
equalled knowledge of Indian thought. This 
precious book has been prefaced by one of the 
foremost European historians of Indian philosophy 
Erich Frauwallner. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


S. N. SEN (with the seseinh assistance of À. K. Bag 

and S. Rajeswar Sarma). A Bibliography of 

' Sanskrit Works: on. Astronomy and Mathemat- 

ics. Part I, Manuscripts, Texts, Translations 

and Studies. (New Delhi, National Commission 

*:for the Compilation of History of Science in 
: India, 1966, XVIII, 253 pp.). 


This is an undetrtaking promoted and spon- 
sored by the National Institute of Sciences of In- 
dia. It supplies a list of works on astrology and 
mathematics taken from the extant catalogues of 
Sanskrit manuscripts, but here lies its very lim- 
itation as many more works are likely to be 
discovered in India, as the editor himself declares. 
Of course works on astrology have been barred 
out. The undertaking is worth praising, and we 
expect the two promised following volumes. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


JEAN VARENNE, Texts -Sanscrits choisis et présentés. 
(Aix-en-Provence, Faculté des -Lettres, Editions 
Ophrys, 1966, 441 pp.). 


This anthology is meant to provide the: stu- 
dents of Sanskrit with a handy anthology, on the 
pattern of the old Bühler on which we studied 
once. It contains abstracts from the Upanisads, the 
Paficatantra, the Ramayana, the Bbagavata-Purana, 
and the Drama Malavika and Agnimitra complete. 

A very useful selection, in which, however, I 
should have introduced some easy philosophical 
texts e. g. the Samkbyakariká and even some 
Nyaya small treatises because, after all, when one 
learns Sanskrit, one is bound, to come across some 
of them. Clearly printed in dud characters. Useful 
for the universities. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Visnusmrti with tbe Commentary KeSavavatjayantt 
of Nandapandita, ed. by Pandit V. KHRISNA- 
MACHARYA. (Madras, Adyar Library and Re- 
search Society, 1964, 2 vols., XLVII, 1967 pp.). 


A bulky work, edited with the usual accuracy 
by Pandit Krishnamacharya, to whom we are 
indebted for so many valuable publications; the 
text was certainly known and the Jolly’s edition 
(Bibliotheca Indica) was accompanied by some 
extracts from the commentary of Nandapandita, a 
scholar of the 17th cent. It was also edited 
by Jivanand Vidyasagara, and by H. C. Das. 
The book was likewise translated into English by 
-Jolly in the Sacred Books of the East, but for 
the first time we now have a full edition of the 
commentary of Nandapandita. The manuscripts 
used and compared are twelve, some complete and 
some incomplete, some of them containing only 
the text, and some the text and the commentary. 
The book, as it is known, is considered one of 
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the Mūlasmrti, and is supposed to have ‘been 
revealed by Visnu to the Goddess Earth. There is 
some discussion as regards the date of the introduc- 
tion and the three last panegyrical chapters 
dedicated to Visnu, which even Nandapandita 
thinks to be a Jater addition: the editor has found 
that a verse in chapter 99 has been quoted by 
Vedantadegika (1300 A.D.) The commentary is 
highly interesting for its independent and often 
critical views. Three detailed and very minute 
indices complete this indispensable work for the 
study-of Smrti literature: a sautrapadanam anukra- 
mani, a sütrodáhrtamantránam an. and a vyakhyo- 
dahrtapramananam.. 

A very important and well-edited work which 
adds to the merits of the Adyar Library and Re- 
search Society. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


. KRISHNAMACHARYA, Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts. Vol. 10, Visistadvaita 
and other Vedántas. (Madras, Adyar Library 
and Research Centre, 1966, XX, 596 pp.). 


This volume continues the series started in 
1908 with the self-standing catalogue (Upanisads) 
edited by F. O. Schrader: those referring to Vedic 
Manuscripts; Kavya, Nataka and Alamkara; Gram- 
mat, Prosody and Lexicography, Mimamsa and 
Advaita Vedanta. 

The present volume is dedicated to the mss. 
concerning the < nonduality: of the qualified one 
(Ramanuja) >, as the learned editor states in his 
introduction, and deals with 348 works in 978 
mss. In spite of the title, works of other trends 
of thought are considered: Dvaita (Mandhva), Sud- | 
dhadvaita (Vallabha), Saivasiddhanta and Virasaiva, 
Anubhavadvaita, Pratyabhijfiadvaita (Appayadik- 
sita). 

The layout is the following: Serial number, 
accession number, Title, Author, Commentator, 
Material (Palm leaf, paper), script, size in cen- 
timetres, extent (complete or incomplete), condi- 
tion and date of copying, when known (otherwise 
old, good etc.), particulars about editors etc. 

In the Appendix, a short notice on the authors 
of the work, when available, is followed by the 
publication in Devanagari of the beginning of the 


colophon, and of those introductory or final parts 


which eventually are not found in other mss. or 
in the printed editions. 

The oldest dated. mss. was written in 1638. 
Indices of titles, authors and miscellaneous ref- 
erences follow. | 

GIUSEPPE TuccI 


R. A. JAIRAZBHOY, Foreign Influence in Ancient 
India. (London, Asia Publishing House, s. d. 
VII, 195 pp.). 


The author is well informed, and well read: 
but I find that he often insists on influences which 
are not well ascertained; he refers to the opinions 
of previous writers without critically selecting the 
reliable sources. In the first part of the book, it 
is not so much a question of influences, but rather 
of similarities of ideas of peoples belonging to the 
same stock. The impact of Iranian or Greek culture 
is not clearly set in its proper light: in researches 
of this kind one should rather point to precise 
or at least most probable facts, more than to 
generalities. Anyhow, the common reader will find 
in this book a good deal of information which is 
likely to show him the vastness of the problems 
involved and the complexity of the problems discus- 
sed: these are indeed so complex, that far from 
solving them, we are not even able to put them 
in their proper light. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Ht 


JAPANOLOGY 


Yoshitsune - A Fifteenth Century Japanese Chron- 
icle. Translated and with an Introduction by 
HELEN Crate McCuLLouen (Stanford, Univer- 
sity Press, 1966; 367 pp.). 


This English version of the Yoshitsune (Gikei- 
ki), carried out with great care by Helen Craig 
McCullough, ‘who thas already to her credit a 
partial translation of the Taibeiki of the fourteenth 
Century, renders accessible to Western readers for 
the first time a most important Japanese text. The 
chronicle, besides offering a novelistic biography 
of one of the most colorful historical personages 
of mediaeval Japan — Yoshitsune Minamoto 
(1159-1189) — is also one of the most fortunate 
works of Japanese literature in the absolute sense, 
having served as the source of inspiration and as 
the story-line for an incalculable number of stories 
and iplays. The fortune of the work rests mostly 
in the thread of the epic narrative to which it 
belongs, which is a particularly important form in 
the insular cultural tradition, and also largely in 
the romantic character of the hero which it 
presents. 
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The personage of Yoshitsune was, in fact, one 
of those who has most tenaciously fascinated pop- 
ular imagination, by which he was early transferred 
from the level of historical reality to that of legend. 
This transfiguration was facilitated by the sparse- 
ness of the information handed down from histor- 
ical sources about the life of this twelfth-Century 
warrior whose carreer ended so tragically. Both the 
Gyokuyó and the Azuma Kagami only give data 
for him from 1183 to 1185. 

In the ample introduction which precedes the 
translation of the classic, the development of the 
Yoshitsune legend is carefully traced, in the 
context both of epic literature in the strict sense 
and in that of epic drama in the wider sense, includ- 
ing all of its connections with the theatre. The 
legend is assumed to have developed gradually 
with the changing of tastes between the Kamakura 
period and the Muromachi period. At first, in 
works like the Heike Monogatari and the Gempei 
Seisuiki, it was above all his military exploits that 
appealed to the fantasy and moulded the image of 
a virile and heroic warrior out of the protagonist. 
Then, with progressively more romantic charac- 
teristics, the young life. of the hero idealised and 
inflamed the image, to furnish material for a legend 
which portrayed the protagonist as a man-of-the- 
world. And finally, with the development of the 
legends centered around the later years of the 
warrior's life, the transformation becomes complete 
and the hero is changed into a weak and unhappy 
courtier, whose material and spiritual sustenance 
depends in great part upon his fellows and at- 
tendants: a vision, therefore, of fatigue due to the 
change of the time and a succession of bitter 
historical occurances which destroy the myth of 
the hero, substituting for it that of the man in 
all of his weakness and uncertainty. 


ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


HE 


LINGUISTICS 


GERHARD DOoERFER, Tiirkische und Mongolische 
Elemente im Neupersischen, Vol. III: Tirki- 
sche Elemente im Neupersischen, fim bis kaf 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Lit- 
eratur - Veróffentlichungen der Orientalischen 
Kommission vol. XX - Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1967, 670 pp.). 


The third volume of the colossal lexicographical 
undertaking, due to the rare philological compe- 
tence and untiring diligence of Doerfer, follows 
the main Turkic elements in modern Persian 
through hundreds of other entries, from the Arab 
letter gine down to the letter Raf. We are still 
far from the letter yd, the last of the alphabet. 
Just as in the case of the preceding volumes, the 
reviewer finds himself faced with such an embar- 
ras de richesse that he can only despair before 
such an «ocean of words», an authentic gamus 
that puts the famous lexicon compiled by Firdzbadi 
into the second rank. 


To get an idea of the dimensions of the work, 
one need only take into account the fact that the 
present volume contains the entries numbered from 
1016 to 1706. And in spite of this, the word finis 
is still not in sight. In the meantime, we must 
still do without the indispensable indices and lists 
(of the variants, the items and words dealt with, 
and so on) that are announced for the fourth and 
last volume, whose publication is supposedly im- 
minent. The clearness and utility of the entire 
work will gain a great deal from them, since it is 
not only a dictionary or lexicon, but a true ency- 
clopaedia and Realienkunde of the Irano-Turanic 
world, with reference to some decisive centuries 
of its history which have left profound traces in 
the Wörter and the Sachen belonging to this world, 
down to our own time. Once finished, the work 
will be an essential instrument in the hands of 
not only the philologist, but also of the sociologist. 
the ethnologist, of the historian of Oriental insti- 
tutions, customs and habits, religious beliefs and 
so on, so that the day will come, and soon, when 
one will quote « Doerfer » as one quotes, for 
example, « Pauly-Wissowa ». Even though both 
these emanations of Germania docta are obviously 
different in many respects, they both unite phil- 
ological akribeia with humanistic and spiritual 
outlooks. 


At whatever point we may open the present 
volume, its entries, even when dedicated to the 
most humble and banal matters, open to our gaze 
vast horizons genuinely west-Gstlich (or rather 
Gst-westlich) as can be demonstrated by dozens of 
examples, always instructive and sometimes even 
amusing. For example, when one has to take to 
the laundry that useful garment that good old Vul- 
lers defines as «tegmen pedis, calceus» in his 
Lexicon persico-latinum etymologicum (1855-65), 
not only the Persian, Kurd, Afghan, Pakistani, 
Arab, Georgian and who knows how many other 
Caucasians and Orientals as well, will use the 
same word employed too by the Bulgar, Serb, 
Albanian and modern Greek (naturally with slight 
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variations from language to language conditioned 
by the phonological] requisites of each): £orab, a 
word that according to the author is derived orig- 
inally from the Persian, but that owes its almost 
universal fortune, at least in regard to the Balkan 
linguistic area, to Turkish, from which it then 
sprang back again into Persian: another example 
of that oscillating dynamics of give-and-take, in the 
realm of loan-words, infinite examples of which 
can be found in that etymological Thesaurus that 
is open before us. 


To get an idea of the progress made by works 
such as this, as compared with the linguistic and 
etymological researches of the past, one need only 
compare the three lines dedicated to our entry by 
the well-known « Lokotsch », with the entire page, 
highly documented (and even with many words 
taken from languages completely ignored by the 
earlier lexicographer), which  Doerfer reserves 
for it. K. Lokotsch (Etymologisches Wörterbuch 
der europäischen Wörter orientalischen Ursprungs, 
1927), together with some similar works by E. 
Littmann, was one of the few forerunners of 
our author in his field. In the English linguistic 
area the vague indication: «Of Arabic or 
Persian origin », dear to the Oxford Dictionary, 
is equally insufficient for clarifying the com- 
plicated migratory history of Oriental words. 
It is true that in Lokotsch’s day an attempt both 
broad and detailed like that dared by the present 
lexicographer would have been premature and thus 
inconceivable: it presupposes half a century of 
specialized studies, certainly not concluded even by 
the standard-work we are discussing. 


The reviewer has the unpleasaftt duty of having 
to pass over so many interesting and meaningful 
entries that, in the hundreds of pages the author 
offers us, often get an elucidation not only in an 
extensive and spatial sense, but even — and this 
is not one of the minor merits of his labor — 
on the semantic level and thus on that psy- 
chological and ethnopsychological; let it be under- 
stood as well that some of these almost mono- 
graphic entries contribute to a more thorough 
understanding of the « things » hidden behind the 
« words », that is, of the culture, material but also 
spiritual, of the peoples that speak these languages. 
The present volume, like those which preceded 
it, supplies a great many.highly valuable particulars 
in. regard to the cultural history of both nomadic 
and sedentary Asia, as for example. the almost 
monographic treatise on the entry Cadir-cadur-Cadar, 
meaning « tent » but also « veil », « blanket », etc., 
in the numerous idioms (among them even some 
Slavonic languages, Rumanian, certain Caucasian 
languages and, it seems, even Tibetan) in which 


this ubiquitous word is to be found. After a thor- 
ough examination of the various etymologies pro- 
posed for this word, the author, highly ‘prudent 
as always, comes to the conclusion: « Neither the 
Persian nor the Turkic etymology end up as fully 
satisfying. Should we perhaps presuppose here an 
intermediary language, hitherto unknown? » 


As a whole, the diffusion of Turkic words refer- 
ring to clothing, such as cagStir (CagYur, čaxšur, 
etc.), is incredibly vast; this word is to be found 
in Persian and in the Iranic dialects, in Arabic, 
in the Balkanic languages, including Modern Greek, 
in Russian and Polish: the relative semantic field 
goes from « pants for women ».to «trousers of 
the Hussars and Ulans », and even to «a kind of 
high boots worn by peasant women» in eastern 
Russia. The word comes from the especially prolific 
Turkic root cäk - < to pull»: it has furnished nu- 
merous lranic idioms, Urdu, the Caucasian lan- 
guages, etc., with the term for « boots», but in 
certain languages the word designates « a kind of 
silver or brass armor », « a kind of cloth or veil », 
and so forth. 


As the author justly points out, in this as in 
so many similar cases, the changes and variations 
in meaning must always be examined with the 
greatest care and attention, even if this task may 
sometimes be extremely difficult: its presupposes 
that the linguist is also expert in the smallest 
phenomenological details of the material and spir- 
itual culture of a people, or of entire groups of 
peoples, within which there occur those cultural 
and psychological transformations, under whose 
influence the lexical patrimony evolves, producing 
innovations in fhe word and its subtle meanings, 
modifications in the semantical area, etc. While 
with regard to the main Western languages these 
changes in the signification of words and the 
rules they seem to obey have been studied by many 
semasiologists, both European and American, such 
work has barely begun, even if it is not completely 
absent, in Oriental linguistics in its various sec- 
tions; one of the merits of our author is his having 
emphasized the necessity for this, and insisting on 
it whenever it seems advisable, in the course of 
his etymological inquiries. Obviously, a scientific 
semasiology of Oriental languages must examine — 
apart from semantical innovations in the vocabulary 
— changes in the syntax as well, for they too 
are a direct expression of alterations in the way 
of feeling and thinking, both: individual and col- 
lective, and also the effect of eventual influences 
which have arrived from outside the speech com- 
munity itself: but such lines of approach remain 
programmatically outside the framework of the 
present undertaking, even if we believe the author 


to be qualified, thanks to his erudition and lin- 
guistic sensibility, to contribute to a future sup- 
plement, in the way indicated, to his present task. 


The reviewer would like to dwell on many 
other entries belonging to the letter čim (the 
seventh in the Arabic alphabet); suffice it to 
quote the entry ci < tea», which has an instruc- 
tive and almost monographic treatment that 
examines the main migratory events of this word 
of Chinese origin (in its two filiations, north 
Chinese 'z, south Chinese 7'e) through the Oriental 
and Western linguistic and cultural world. Another 
entry worth pointing out is čerīk < troops >, < army 
in general», « order of troops», an important 
military term that seems to be derived from Cha- 
gatai Turkic, and which is discussed at length by 
the author, who furnishes on this occasion inter- 
esting elements for understanding, based on the 
literary sources, the organization of the Mongol, 
ancient-Turkic, Chinese, Iranian, Hun, Liao, and 
Iürcen armies. 

Turning to a less « martial» semantical area, 
we rediscover a word that anyone who has traveled 
in the Turkish, Balkan or Soviet nations will 
remember for better or worse: Corbà < broth, soup, 
gruel », which according to the above-mentioned 
Lokotsch (and other etymologists as well, such as 
Vasmer) is of Turkic origin, while our author sup- 
ports the claim that it comes from the Persian 


Sor < salt», which naturally does not exclude the 
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possibility that the word may have penetrated 
into Russian and the Balkan languages through 
Turkish, while it comes directly from Persian in 


-Armenian, Urdu, Panjabi, etc. As can be seen from 


this example, our author tries at all times to dis- 
sect the single and differentiated ways of derivation 
and penetration, while earlier researchers often 
believed, in this respect, in a kind of via regia, 
simplifying an extremely intricate network of cor- 
relations. 


In the section dominated by the letter xa 
(transliterated with > by the author), we find the 
minute etymological and historical analysis of some 
important titles and dignities, spread throughout 
almost all of Near and Central Asia. These entries 
are of the greatest interest to the historian of those 
cultures: they are what one might call « the, last 
word» that the most up-to-date linguistic research 
can utter on the often-discussed problem of the 
origins and linguistic derivations of such titles, 
often referring to persons who played a rather 
important part in the history of Asia. It will be 
recalled that in our condensed review of the second 
volume in the series, we mentioned other titles and 
qualifications, such as bék or bág, etc., analyzed 


in extenso by the author, and we stressed the 
usefulness of such mixed socio-linguistic research 
for a deeper understanding of the organization and 
social structure of the Turanic and Iranian com- 
munities in various epochs. The series of these 
monographic treatises pertaining to the above- 
mentioned letter of the Arabic alphabet starts 
with a title as widespread as bats < wife of a 
Khan », later « simple noblewoman », and finally 
merely « woman»: it is a word already present 
in ancient-Turkic inscriptions, and followed in 
its development by the author in about ten 
significant pages. Then follows another socio-lin- 
guistic monograph, devoted to the entry ban itself, 
jin no less than 40 pages (we note down the 
number to underline the detail Doerfer gives to 
his linguistic analyses, and to explain the unusual 
size of his weighty volumes). Apart from other 
considerations, the amount of bibliographical 
material, ancient and modern, condensed in this 
entry makes it of the highest interest to all those 
who deal — as philologists, historians, ethnologists, 
sociologists. — with the Asian world, including 
China, with which there are significant connexions 
in just this sector of titles, noble, honorary or 
tied to a profession; these influences left their 
sediments on thé linguistic level too, in loan-words. 


As we already noted, one is especially impres- 
sed with the Turkic influence on the vocabulary, 
we might almost say pan-Asian, that. refers to 
clothing, and we cannot leave the present « letter » 
without mentioning the treatment of the entry 
baftan < kaftan >, derived from the Turkic * gaftan 
<qap-ton, which literally means < sack-garment >. 
This is a really universal Wort and Sache (all of 
Central and Eastern Asia, Arabia, Caucasus, 
Balkans, Eastern Europe, etc.), and as regards this 
entry as. well, we invite the reader who wishes 
‘to get an idea of the progress accomplished in this 
present etymological lexicon, to compare this. entry 
-with the corresponding one in earlier, and in part 
recent, dictionaries, such as the « Miklosich » 
(1884-85), « Berneker » (1924), « Lokotsch» (1927), 
< Vasmer > (1953-58), < Brückner» (1957), and 
so on. To every line found in the other dictionaries 
in this one corresponds at least one page, so that 
the différence is visible at first glance! 


We hope that we have offered the reader, in 
these brief comments, at least a < foretaste » of 
the material and — one can really say — spiritual 
-tiches contained in the work whose third volume 
we ate reviewing. We cannot do it justice by 
mentioning other important entries, scattered 
throughout the various sections assigned to the suc- 
-cessive letters’ of the alphabet, but we should at 
least like to indicate another example that shows 
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that Doerfer’s approach to his material is note- 
worthy from the spiritual. and historico-religious 
viewpoint as well. Let us recall: what we men- 
tioned in our review of the second volume, in 
discussing a basic term in ancient Altaic religious 
lore: the word gut, equivalent in that linguistic 
and religious sphere to that main concept, Macht, 
which is known elsewhere under other names, 


such as mana, orenda, kabod, barakh, baraka, `. 


charis, virtus, bamingja, heill, and perhaps even 
brabman and bvarenab, etc. Now, under the entry 
gutlig « happy »,' «blessed»; from the Turko- 
Chagatai gutlugh, adjective derived from qué, 
Doerfer takes us into the real heart of the Ural- 
Altaic magical and religious world, since this term 
was borrowed from the Turkic languages by 
Mongolian, Tungusic, and even by Uralian lan- 
guages such as Cheremiss. One need only think 
of the title butuktu < eminence, honorary title of 
the Cardinals and Archbishops of the Lamaist 
Church >, whose derivation from our etymon is 
clear, as was seen by other specialists previous to 
our present one. But out author's declared purpose 
is not that of creating new etymologies, but more 
exact understanding of the material and spiritual 
culture of Eurasia, offered to us through the comp- 
arative study of the languages of that area, of 
their intercommunication, of the continuous mi- 
gration of words and concepts within that area 
that confer on it, despite all linguistic, ethnic and 
cultural differences, an unmistakably unitary 
aspect. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


A. Rona-Tas, Tibeto-Mongolica. The Tibetan - 
Loanwords of Monguor and the Development 
of Archaic Tibetan Dialects. (Budapest, Aka- 
démiai Kiado, 1966, 232 pp.). 


The Author bases his enquiry on the Tibetan 
Iloanwords found in the language of the Monguor 
(called by the Chinese T’u-jen) living in Hu-chu, 
Min-ho, Ta-t'ung and T’ung-jen regions of the 
Ch'ing hai province. They speak an archaic Mon- 
golian language which has already attracted the 
attention of many scholars: it bas been observed 
that the. study of © Tibeto-Monguor linguistic 
relations is fundamental, but the dialects of Ti- 
betan-speaking people are little-known. The author 
mainly strives to clear up the problem by isolating 
the loanwords from Tibetan preserved in the 
Monguor language, and to attain this end, after a 
careful classification of the sources available for 


his study, he gives a list of these Tibetan loan- 
words, distinguishing them according as they belong 
to Literary Tibetan, Western Archaic Tibetan, 
Western Tibetan, North Eastern Archaic Tibetan 
etc. There follows a comparative phonology 
(consonants in pre-tadical position, consonants in 
final position, consonants in post-final position, 
vowels, and a list of formatives). This leads to 
Chapter V, dedicated to the development of Ti- 
betan dialects, and to a preliminary conclusion on 
the origin of the loanwords accepted by the Mon- 
guor: the previous detailed discussion and the 
investigation of the historical events of the region 
inhabited by the Monguor, as well as the relations 
which that region had with Tibet, starting from 
the royal dynasties, seem to ascertain that in the 
main such relations between the Monguor and the 
Tibetans originated in the 13th cent. The Ti- 
betan population near Hsi-ning was subjugated by 
the Ming dynasty along with the Monguors, not 
without opposition. The Tibetans, however, were 
at last subdued with the help of the Monguors 
faithful to the Chinese, they eventually accepted 
even the Monguor clan system and intermarried 
with the Monguors. After this, the historical 
contacts of the Monguors with the Mongol became 
very slack, and ceased altogether, the former even 
turning into defenders of the Chinese borderland 
against the inroads of the Mongols, so much so 
that with the progress of time they became chiefly 
agricultural settlers (corn-producers). No terms 
related to farming are found in the Tibetan loan- 
words, while there are loanwords connected with 
yak-keeping; the largest amount of such words is 
composed of Beiddhist terms. This brief survey 
does not make full justice to a book which certainly 
represents one of the most important contributions 
to Tibetan philology. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Hussain Sayma SumRIYA, Garcin de Tassy. Bio- 
grapbie et étude critique de ses oeuvres. In- 
stitut Francais d'Indologie. (Pondichéry, Publi- 
cations de l'Institut Frangais d'Indologie n. 22, 
1962, XX, 225 pp.). | 


A very detailed and well-documented work on 
the scientific contributions-of Garcin de Tassy to 
the study of Urdu and Hindi languages, and his 
scholarly persuits (he also knew Turkish, Persian 
and Arabic) with a critical examination of his 
publications. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


MONGOLISTICS 


NikoLAUs Poppe, Uno PoscH, GERHARD DÖRFER, 
PENTTI AALTO, Dominik SCHRÖDER, OMELJAN 
Parrsax, Warrer Herssic, Mongolistik (Hand- 
buch der Orientalistik, edited by B. Spuler, 
First section, fifth volume, second part: Altai- 
stik-Mongolistik). (Leiden - Köln, E. J. Brill, 
1964, 296 pp.). 


We have here a valuable reference book, a 
Handbuch in the best sense of the word — like 
the many other volumes in this indispensable series 
— in which some of the most highly esteemed 
international representatives of Mongolistics present 
what might be called the totality of aspects of 


Mongolistics, as they appear in the present state 


of this still young discipline. | 

To become aware of the radical progress 
achieved in Mongolistics in the course of almost a 
centuty, one has only to compare the characteristics 
of the Mongolian linguistic type, offered a hundred 
years ago by one of the great names in linguistics 
of that time, Max Müller, with that which emerges 
from every page of the present volume. One can 
say, without offending the memory of the famous 
German-English orientalist of Oxford, that every 
word of that statement appears outdated today, 
and therefore false. M. Müller writes in his once 
widely-circulated Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage (we quote from the German edition, Vorle- 
sungen tiber die Wissenschaft der Sprache, 1866, 
p. 258): < Although the Mongolian language... is 
spoken from China to the Volga regions, it has 
produced but a few dialects. Together with Tun- 
gusic, Mongolian is the poorest language of the 
Turanic linguistic family, and the restricted range 
of its grammatical case endings is proof of the 
fact that, as a language, Mongolian has remained 
almost unchanged ». 

Let us repeat: almost every page of the present 
Handbuch offers us a striking refutation of that 
« bad reputation » — widespread even down to 
recent times — of Mongolian as a rigid, petrified, 
stationary and uniform language. These prejudices 
have been corrected thanks to the work of various 
highly competent specialists; we .shall limit our- 
selves to mentioning above all B. J. Vladimircov, 


"with his basic Sravnitelnaja grammatika mongol'sko- 
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£o. pismennogo jazyka i chalchaskogo narecija 


{1929) and N. Poppe, with numerous inquiries 


published in Russian, German and English. As 
regatds the «scarcity» of Mongol dialects, M. 
Müller's affirmation might even be qualified as 
grotesque, if it were not excusable with the limited 
knowledge of this dialectal world, a handicap 


that existed almost to our own day. Both the 
written Mongolian language, in its various phases 
of growth, and the spoken dialects have had a 
very complex history, undergoing many changes, 
both phonetic, structural and’ syntactic; in other 
words, they have behaved like any other linguistic 
material « diachronically » alive. The main scheme 
of these dialectological researches, connected with 
the names of two eminent Finnish scholars, M. A. 
Castrén and J. G. Ramstedt, is continued today 
by Mongolists of many nations, including Russians, 
Japanese, scholars from the-two Mongolias them- 
selves, etc., as well as — last but not least — 
the collaborators on the present, very up-to-date 
« manual ». 

In their attempt to trace an analytical and 
synthetic picture of this vast and complex Mon- 
golian linguistic world, in its extension in space 
and time, our authors take into account, as is 
natural, not only written Mongolian, the vehicle 
of an important literature, but also those languages 
and dialects that are known to us mainly from 
oral sources and from the respective « popular » 
literatures, often very rich, as is the case with 
the Monguor, with a total of 30-50,000 speakers, 
in the western part of Chinese Kansu, south of 
the Nan-Shan chain (the linguistic sketch dedicated 
to them is by Father D. Schróder SVD, a mis- 
sionary who has lived among this people, and 
studied its language, religion and folklore). Their 
language has no writing, and is isolated from the 
other Mongolian languages; it is therefore very 
archaic and of great linguistic interest. The language 
of the (5,000-7,000) Dagurs (or Dahurs, Daurs) 
of Manchuria is also isolated ahd very archaic, 
and without writing. Until the « discovery » of 
their belonging to the Mongol linguistic stock, 
made by N. Poppe (who is also the author of the 
brief treatise dedicated to this language in the 
present volume) in 1930, this people and its 
language were termed < Tungusic » in ethnological 
literature. 

Quite a few other Mongolian peoples and 
languages, more or less known, appear in our 


Handbuch, set into the two great ethno-linguistic 


groups of the Eastern and Western Mongols. In 
the first group we find the language of the Buryats, 
east of Lake Baikal, etc. (examined by the same 
untiring N. Poppe), a language which in turn is 
divided into a dozen dialects, eastern and western. 
Among the ostmongolisch languages, the people 
and language of the Mongols of the Ordos (in the 
bend of the Hoang-ho river) have been the subject 
of exemplary studies by another missionary, Father 
A. Mostaert (the corresponding linguistic sketch 
is also by N. Poppe). The author of the monograph 
on the almost extinct language of the Moghols 


(O. Pritsak) also includes it among the Eastern 
Mongolian idioms. These are Islamized Mongol 
nomads to be found between Herat and Kabul: 
they are descendants of the Mongol garrisons, as 
are also the above-mentioned Dagurs and Monguors, 
and like them have been completely isolated for 
some centuries from the rest of the Mongol ethnos, 
with the result that their language too has preserved 
many archaic traits, interesting for the specialist. 
According to Pritsak, this idiom has many char- 
acteristics in common with the Western Mongolian 


= dialects of the 13th century, known by Islamic 
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authors of that period, so that another well-known 
Altaist, J. Benzing (Einführung in das Studium 
der altaischen Philologie und der Turkologie, 
1953) places the Moghol of these so-called 
« Hazara» of Iran among the westmongolisch 
languages. 

Obviously of greater interest, amidst the 
Eastern Mongolian group, is the official language 
of the Mongolian People's Republic (the only 
Mongol state politically independent) i. e. 
Khalkha, the mother tongue of about 700,000 
people, but now about to become the lingua franca 
of the entire Mongol ethnic world. This is a 
language (splendidly dealt with in our volume by 
U. Posch) that has recently found not a few friends 
among lovers of linguistic studies in the West too, 
as is proved by the success, in these circles, of 
some grammars of this language; one of the most 
important of these, at least in the German-language 
cultural area, is the excellent Kbalkba-Mongoliscbe 
Grammatik, 1951, also by N. Poppe, aside from 
various important grammatical and comparative 
researches by the French Mongotist L. Hambis; 
there are also numerous publications in Russian, 
such as the widely-used Mongol Oros Tol’ dic- 
tionary by A. Luvsandendev, 1957, containing 
about 22,000 Khalkha-Mongolian words in Russian 
writing (kirillica), which became the official 
Khalkha-Mongolian graphic system in 1941. A 
fairly serious difficulty in the study of the Khalkha 
language lies in the noteworthy difference between 
this official orthography and the way of. scientific 
transliteration current in Mongolistics. As P. Posch 
justly mentions, there are in fact three systems 
contending for the transliteration of spoken Khal- 
kha-Mongolian: 1) the strictly phonetic system 
introduced by J. G. Ramstedt and B. J. Vladi- 
mircov; 2) the exclusively < phonemic > system of 
N. Poppe; 3) the official orthography. Although 
it is to be hoped that the latter may triumph in 
the scientific field too, as long as the works by 
Ramstedt, Vladimircov, Poppe, etc., retain their 
value as basic works for consultation, one of the 
hardest tasks in Mongolistics will always be the. 


< translating » of words from one praphic.'system 


into another. Posch himself resolves the problem. 


Solomon-wise: in the phonetical part of his gram- 
' matical sketch of the Khalkha' language, he. uses 
the system of phonetic translitération, while in 
the morphological part, he mainly makes use of 
the official one, based on the Russian script. 


Posch himself also supplies us with the gram- 
matical -description of the language of the Oirats, 
better known as Kalmyks, as well as that of. their 
main dialectal forms, Derbet, Torgout and Kho- 
shut, dialects that are spoken not only in the 
two- Mongolias, but also in Hsin-Kiang, etc. This 
group forms the Western-Mongolian branch, the 
only one represented in Europe too, that is, in 
the Kalmyks' of the Volga. Oirat boasts an ancient 
writing and written literature, illustrated in our 
context by P. Aalto. | 


We have listed some of the more significant 
contributions to the present manual, dedicated to 
the analysis and dialectology of the single Mon- 
golian tongues.. Apart from these descriptive and 
< synchronic » sketches, our volume also offers 
some chapters dealing with comparative linguistics, 
among them the one describing the « Altaic lin- 
guistic type», again from the fertile pen of N. 
Poppe; this analytical treatise is completed by a 
: thorough examination, structuralistic in nature, of 
the Sprachbau of this stock, written by G. Doerfer, 
who is also the duthor of a very valuable chapter 
discussing the problems of classification and dif- 
fusion of the languages belonging to this family. 

Ámong these general chapters, there is special 
interest in another of U. Posch's contributions, 
with the significant title: «Altaic Linguistic 
Kinship—Theory or Hypothesis? » Not even Posch 
dares, be it said, to give a clear and definitive 
answer to that dilemma, but on the other hand 
the value of his contribution lies, it seems to us, 
in the ample discussion of the « Altaic phonetic 
laws > as well as in his comparative lists of entire 
series of etymological and semantical correspond- 
ences between Turkic languages and Mongolian 
languages that, in his opinion, might contribute 
to raising the < Altaic hypothesis > to the rank of 
theory. Unfortunately, space prevents us from 
entering here into the merit of that controversy, 
already clarified to a high degree by G. Doerfer 
in the theoretical part. of the first volume of his 
monumental work Tdrkische und  mongoliscbe 
Elemente im Neupersischen, 1963 (cf. EW, New 
Series, vol 16, nos. 3-4, 1966, p. 352 ff.). The 
present volume also contains an account by Doerfer 
of the Mongolian written language and its history: 
pre-classical, classical and modern. The chapter on 
the mittelmongolisch period (13th-16th century) by 


Poppe also belongs to this < diachronic » section 
of our manual. The book is rich too in information 
about the writing and the various alphabets adopted. 
by the Mongols .during their history (cf. apart 
from Doerfer's article, that on the « square» in- 
scriptions by P. Aalto; this contribution is of inte- 


. rest to the sinologue too, since the vocabulary of. 
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these texts reveals many loans from Chinese, ` 
especially of technical terms). | 

This well-furnished and indispensable work of 
reference — whose value is increased by detailed 
indexes and lists — ends with an ample (almost 
50 pages) history of Mongolian literature, whose 
author, W. Heissig, has contributed more .than 
any other scholar during these decades, to deep- 
ening and diffusing knowledge of this spiritual 
and literary world. In the present volume, he 
offers a clear and concise exposition of the reli- 
gious, popular and historical literature of the Mon- 
gols, down to the present day. 


GusTAV GLAESSER 


H 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


V. MoæLLER, Die Mythologie der vedischen Reli- 
gion und des Hinduismus. (Stuttgart, Ernest 
Klett Verl., 1966, 203 pp., 73 line-drawings, 
18 photographs on XII plates). Reprint from 
Wörterbuch der Mythologie, ed. by H. W. 
Haussic, I. Abt. (Die Alten Kulturvölker), 


8. Lieferung. 


The dictionary informs scholars of. indology, 
ethnography, comparative religion and, last not 
least, of archaeology and art history by short, 
comprehensive and well illustrated articles with 
valuable bibliographic references on essential 
aspects of Indian iconography. In the introduction 
we find a historical survey on political, intellectual 
and religious evolution of India, an annotated 
map of sacred places of Hinduism and detailed 
remarks to the illustrations. Next follow in 
alphabetical order the encyclopaedic terms. They 
comprise basic entries like Aditi, Aditya... Bhūta, 
Brahman n., Brahman m., Brhaspati... Indra, In- 
dráni.. Sarasvati, Sati, Savitar, Savitri... Viraj, 
Visnu, Vi$vakarman.. etc. Further headings are 
devoted to various mythological subjects; for 
example Deification is referred to s.v. Abstraktio- 
nen, vergóttlichte - Bäume - Flüsse - Gegenstände - 
Tiere (all of them specified as « deified »). In the 


term < Ikonographie des Hinduismus > the author 
refers frequently to the illustrations in the text 
and in the appendix. As in the case of Rawson's 


recent study (Indian Sculpture, London, 1966) we . 


do. not only meet with traditional examples of 
ancient Indian art but also with modern and 
- present day sculptures and paintings (pls. IV, V, 
`X, XI) displaying the living persistence of primor- 
dial belief. And in order to grasp the -essential of 
Indian: philosophy, popular tradition and art the 
author devotes a special chapter to the meaning 
of Indian dance and its typical aspects in fine arts 
(pp. 92-96). Thus, Moeller's contributions are not 
only mere conventional dictionary terms but an 
individual up-to-date interpretation of the vast 
literary and archaeological material. The value of 
the book is enhanced by frequent cross references 
enabling the student to make. best use of all 
informations. For example, mythological and 
iconographic problems of the Hindu conception of 
« Heaven » or «Sky» are discussed s.v. Dyaus, 
Gotterwelt, Goloka, Purusa, Weltenbau (indicated 
p. 84 s.v. « Himmel»); or myths of creation, as 
represented by poets and .artists, will be found 
s.v. Brahman, Demiurg, Hiranyagarbha, Milchmeer, 
Prajapati, Purusa, Weltperioden (indicated p. 160 
s.v. < Schópfungsmythen >). Since one can rarely 
do full justice to the vast labour embodied in 
dictionary articles by a short review I should like 
to select a single point in order to demonstrate 
Moeller's new contributions. 

The readers of this journal will be especially 
glad to note for the first time in the context of an 
Oriental Encyclopaedia the term < Interpretatio 
graeca » (pp. 114-117). — the Oriental aspects of 
which, by the way, have just been reinterpreted 
in a Classical Dictionary (Lexikon der Alten Welt, 
Ziirich & Stuttgart, 1965, p. 1387 « Interpretatio 
Graeca », p. 1388 < Interpretatio Romana >). With 
his remarks on the transfer of Greek myths on 
foreign soil, Moeller (p. 115) considers a problem 
that had early attracted Indian and Western 
students of Near Eastern and South East Asian 
art, and that had been recently illustrated by 
various archaeological discoveries of  sculptural 
fragments of composite icons in India (R. C. Agra- 
wala, « More unpublished sculptures from Raja- 
sthan >, Lalit Kala, 10, 1961), Pakistan (R. A. 
Jairazbhoy, Foreign Influence in Ancient India, 
London, 1963, pp. 109, 124 etc.) and Afghanistan 


(K. Fischer, AAnz., 1957, p. 419, fig. 1; Siva- 


Buddha-Herakles-Stein from Saozma Kala). This 
latter image has been tentatively explained as a 
Siva (M. Tapper, EW, XIII, 1962, p. 290, note 
37), determined by classical influence (G. GNOLI, 
EW, XIV, 1963, p. 36, notes 14, 15). Re- 
interpreting a relief from the Swat valley (Ismeo- 


. Valley», EW, XVI, 1966, pp. 82-83), suggested that | 


t 


RepMem, II, 3, 1964, pl. CCCXXXVIII a) 
explained by Gnor, loc. cit, as a Siva R. C. 
Agrawala..(« An Interesting Relief from the Swat 


it may represent the blending of Visnu, Siva and 
Indra in one form; at the same time he draws 
our attention on Graeco-Roman reminiscences in 
Hindu sculpture not only in the North Western 
Frontier-area but also in Rajasthan (loc. cit., 
p. 83, note 12), Whether these remains from Afgha- 
nistan, Pakistan and India, are Hindu deities with 
additional foreign elements or represent syncretistic 
idols typical of the Indo-Iranian borderland — in 
any case we welcome Moeller's hints to the Graeco- 


Roman world from the aspects of Indian icono-. 


graphy. The history of these connections. is very 
old and was subject to many changes. Whilst Bar- 
desanes about 200 A. D. seems to have been cor- 


-— 


rectly informed on an Ardhanàri$vara image (Moel- 


ler, s.v. Siva, p. 163) in cave sanctuaries (P. VON 
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BouLEN, Das alte Indien, II, Königsberg, 1930, 
p. 93), one and a half millennium later Europeans 
re-discovering Indian antiquities tried an « Inter- 
pretatio Graeca »: Carsten Niebuhr misinterpreted 


this particular iconographical subject as an < Ama-. 


zonin»  (Reisebescbreibung, II, | Kopenhagen, 


1778, p. 34). 


w 


KLAUS FISCHER 


Hayy NE'MaroLLAH MoJREM Morni, Shab-nama-ye 
' Haqiqat, Le Livre des Rois de Vérité. Histoire 
traditionnelle des Abl-e Haqq, Texte persan 
publié avec une introduction, une étude sur 
Jes « Fidèles de Vérité », des notes et des 
commentaires par MoHAMMAD Mokri. ‘Tome 
Ie; Texte du Sháh-náma (Teheran-Paris, < Bi- 
bliothëque Iranienne >, 14, 1966, 24 + 584 + 
XXXIX pp.). | 


Among all the Islamic extremist sects, one of 
the most heterodox, original and interesting is that 
of the Abl-e Haqq (< Men of God», < Followers 
of the Truth»), whose doctrines are a strongly 
syncretistic mixture that includes, along with Sutic 
and Shiite elements (above all the guluwwea), 
strains of preislamic Iran (Manichaeism) and charac- 
teristic traits of popular religion (folklorism, the 
miraculous). These doctrines of the Ahl-e Haqq — 
often and incorrectly called as well °Ali-ilahi or 
< those who make “Ali divine» — are centered 
on the belief in seven successive manifestations of 
the divinity, each accompanied by a procession of 
four or five angels (often historical personages); 
although fascinating, they are still shrouded in 


partial mystery, since they have never been the. 


object of an adequately thorough study, despite 


the impassioned and precious researches carried 
out by the late Minorsky, Ivanow and others. The 
main obstacle to that study was the small number 
of original sacred texts available, mostly written 
in gurani, a little-known Iranic dialect of central 
Kordestan and the sacred language of the sect, 
and containing obscure, unusual and even unique 
terms and expressions, hard to decipher. There 
still was not a complete lack of works in Persian 
that, even if rather recent, have the advantage of 
offering a solid key to the internal meanings of 
the complex and in part mysterious beliefs of 
the sect. 

Minorsky himself had already made large use 
of the treatise Firgan alaxbár (see Abl-i bakk, 
EP, I, 268 ff); now, thanks to the patient and 
useful work by Mohammad Mokri, author of num- 
erous writings on the Abl-e baqq (see the list on 
pp. 22-23, French introduction, and VI-IX, Persian 
introduction, of the present text) and probably the 
major expert in the field at the moment, another 
text has been issued and made available to 
scholars: this is the Sab-same-ye hagigat, which 
can be considered the enlarged and improved 
poetical version of the Firgán. The author of these 
two works, fundamental for our knowledge of 
this sect, is a Kurd of the Mokri tribe, Hajj Nes- 
matollah (1877-1920), who was born and lived 
in the province of Kermanáah, a man of great piety 
venerated among the Persian-language Abl-e baqqs; 
he wrote them thinking that the time had come 
to reveal the secret doctrines of his sect. The 
Sab-name-ye baqiqat, drawn up in 1327-1909, is 
a real summa of the beliefs, facts and histories of 
the sacred personages, the folkloric-religious themes 
of the Able aqq; historically dealt with, it 
embraces the immense area that goes from the 
Creation to the 19th cent, and is certainly the 
result of broad study of original manuscripts un- 
known to us, so that, from this point of view, it 
is also the codifying presentation of an ancient 
oral tradition. i 

The book is subdivided into an introduction 
and four parts (themselves split into two volumes). 
Four names for paradise give each of these parts 
its title: Ferdous, Rezvan, Xold, Janān. One of 
the book’s characteristics is that parts, sections, 
chapters and episodes are frequently opened or 
closed by lyrical hymns, ségi-ndme. An examination 
of the book's contents, although interesting, would 
lengthen this review beyond measure: besides, 
Mokri himself has already done this accurately (see 
pp. 16-20 of the French introduction), integrating 
it with the index (pp. 571-580). Let us merely 
mention that the fulcrum of the book is made up 
of the third part, in which the author talks of 
the story of Soltén Sehak, the fourth divine 
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manifestation for the Abl-e baqq, of his disciples 
and of his gaiba. The second part contains the 
highly interesting history of various personages 
sacred to or venerated by the sect (Sah Bahlul, 
Soltan Mahmud Pateli, Ebrahim b. Adham, 
Nosair, etc.). 

The literary quality of the poem (11,117 
distichs in Motagareb meter) is extremely modest; 
on the other hand, the author’s intentions are 
purely didactic and catechismal. More interesting 
are some linguistic characteristics, especially terms 
and expressions that are Kurd, Guranic or native 
to the dialect of the Kermangah (see the list and 
analysis on pp. XIILXXXIX of the Persian 
introduction). 

Ás regards the discussion and evaluation of the 
traditions contained in the Sab-sáme-ye haqiqat, 
one must above all await the release of Mokri's 
second volume, in which the analysis of the sources, 
the comment on the text, a study on the religious 
and folkloric themes and the biographies of the 
sacred personages will be found; all this will be a 
tasty morsel for scholars. Át any rate, any evalua- 
tion would be extremely delicate and difficult: the 
observation that < L'archaisme de Ja documentation 
utilisée par l'auteur se manifeste à travers la 
naiveté des récits, rapportés avec une touchante 
sincérité » may be valid but may also deceive an 
ingenuous historian. If I were in Mokri’s shoes, 
I should be slightly doubtful of Ne‘matollah’s 
absolute candor, recalling that he was in a certain 
sense partial, that he proclaimed himself a visionary 
(dide-dar) or witness to the truth, however one 
may wish to say it, and that he tried to introduce 
reforms into the thought of the Able bagq (see 
pp. 7-8, French introduction): he might therefore 
very well have given an «inspired» personal 
interpretation of the doctrine and tradition of 
the sect. 

ANGELO PIEMONTESE 


RUZBEHAN BAQLI SHIRAZI, Commentaire sur les 
paradoxes des Soufis (Sbarb-e shattyat), Texte 
pérsan publié avec une introduction en français 
et un index par Henry Corsin (Teheran-Paris, 
« Bibliothéque Iranienne », 12, 1966, 45 + 
738 pp.). 


Šath is a term that defines the agitation that: 
overwhelms the mystic when ecstasy grasps him 
and the light of theophany invades his most 
intimate being in the form of intuitive revelation; 
this agitation flows forth in uncontrollable words 
of exaltation in which the mystic tries to express 
the deep truths he has experienced. Such words 
lead to the condemnation and censure of those 


who express them, since the average person, fooled 
by appearances, does not recognize their hidden 
meaning. The nature of the aths of the < para- 
doxical» pronuncements, is in fact essentially 
amphibological: each time the eternal expresses 
itself in the temporal, the discourse inevitably 
issues forth with a double meaning, one esoteric, 
the other exoteric. Supremely paradoxical is the 
fact that the eternal may manifest itself in the 
ephemeral: the prime paradox (or Sath) is there- 
fore that of God, the Kalam, who expresses 
himself in a Word created for man; Sath is also 
the word of the Prophet, as reported in the adit, 
and is also the love of the mystics, divine and 
human at the same time. This is the conception 
of Sath (see pp. 7-19 of Corbin’s introduction) 
that lies at the roots of the commentary of the 
great mystical master of Siraz, Ruzbehan (d. 606/ 
1209), who thought himself to be one of those 
mystics who express such pronouncements, self- 
proclaiming himself Saftab-e Fars. In reality, as 
the editor justly notes (p. 15), «l'intuition géniale 
de Rüzbehán est d'avoir saisi l'unité d'un méme 
Pparadoxe inspiré" sous le triple aspect: paradoxe 
du discours divin dans le Qorán, paradoxe du 
discours prophétique dans le baditb, paradoxe des 
sentences inspirés par l'amour chez les grandes 
mystiques ». The inspiration for writing such a 
book came to Ruzbehan from the desire to defend 
mystics from the condemnation expressed by the 
ignorant crowd, deceived by the « paradoxical 
sayings > (Sathiyat) of the Sufic masters, supplying 
it with a commentary in Arabic which he then — 
at a friend’s request — rewrote in Persian (see 
p. 21). The Arabic edition, in fact, made it almost 
impossible for his disciples to understand a subject 
already abstruse by nature: but the Persian com- 
mentary, broadening the original text, turned out 
to be practically a new work, with which the 
original can only be compared at certain points 
(see p. 34). Most of the work, more than a third, 
is dedicated to Hallaj (see p. 21); on the other 
hand, Ruzbehan's book remains the main source 
of our knowledge of certain treatises by Hallaj 
(Riwayat and Tawdsin) and thus guarantees their 
survival. One whole part, forming a kind of ap- 
pendix, contains an important repertory of more 
than 200 mystical terms. The paradoxes quoted 
belong to 45 great masters of Sufism, so that, to 
use Corbin’s words once again, « ce que Ruzbehan 
nous a transmis dans son grand ouvrage, c’est donc 
une véritable Somme du soufisme étudié sous le 
point de vue caractéristique du shath, le "paradoxe 
inspiré", et tel qu'il se présentait à lui au VIe/XII* 
siécle » (p. 31). 

It was particularly difficult to prepare this 
work, and Corbin, before undertaking it, had to 
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take on himself the responsibility of resolving in 
a personal way — but with infallible intuition, 
one must admit — numerous problems, because 
of the wretched state of the existent manuscripts 
(see pp. 32-41). [The basic choice made by the 
famous French Iranist was that of presenting the 
edition of the text in the form offered to us, 
and thus of renouncing ab initio a philologically 
exceptional and definitive edition, so as to bring 
to light — after years of waiting and vainly search- 
ing for a manuscript in good condition — a text 
of considerable importance, that might finally be 
studied by orientalists. It is useless to attempt 
here the analysis and examination of an imperfect 
and in a certain sense temporary edition. It seems 
to me more important to express an opinion on 
the choice Corbin made. This opinion cannot help 
but be a positive one, for the orientalist aware of 
the advantages offered by a printed text, even if 
it is incomplete and partial for objective reasons; 
in fact such a text offers a sure — if under certain 
aspects limited — basis for study, while a 
manuscript kept hidden away in libraries or 
drawers is obviously useless. It is therefore 
undeniable that « le texte édité garantit à Ia lecture 
et aux références des moyens de contróle qui ne 
se comparent pas avec ceux d'une photocopie dé- 
munie de tables et d'index, et dont la lisibilité 
reste précaire » (p. 2). Perhaps one must note 
though that this principle is not absolute (think 
of literary texts) but empirically applied case by 
case after careful evaluation. 

The extraordinary size of the work made 
Corbin give up any hope of the thorough treatment 
of certain important themes, like that of Ruz- 
behan's striking images and highly interesting 
language; nor can the vast analytical index prep- 
ared by the editor be called satisfactory (see p. 41 
and p. 3). But it is to be hoped that the burden 
accepted with the present edition of this text may 
soon be rewarded by the publication of the transla- 
tion and relative study already announced by the 
French orientalist. No one better than himself, in 
fact, is at the moment capable of presenting the 
thought and greatness of Ruzbehan in its true 
light. 

ANGELO PIEMONTESF 


Le maitre spirituel dans les grandes traditions 
d'Occident et d'Orient (HERMES, Recherches 
sur l'expérience spirituelle, ed. by JACQUES 
Masur, no. 4) (Paris, Librairie M. J. Minard, 
1967; 304 pp.). 


In this fourth volume of HERMES, Jacques 
Masui carries out an especially difficult task: col- 


da 


< 


lecting into a single panorama all, that can be said 
by those competent in the traditions and doctrines 
of the spirit of both East and West, on the function 
of the < master >. The purpose of the book seems 
to be the following: on the basis of the traditional 
heritage of that function, to Jet us understand 
what it should be today and how its forms can 
be recognized. A difficult task, as we said; but 
one that has been realized as well as it possibly 
could have been at the present time, in the form 
of study, or of doctrinary inquiry, of documentation 
and, in some cases, of metaphysical analysis. But 
at any rate, in the modern sense, even in conceptual 
and historical form. This seems to us an important 
aspect of the work, given the extreme delicacy of 
the theme, its content of « unspeakableness », a 
limit before which Masui has not hesitated; he 
has even dared to go further, with that equilibrium 
and inner courage that has characterized for years 
his work as a scholar and animator of study, still on 
the same theme: the reintegration of spiritual man. 

Since the theme has been dealt with by the 
various contributors respectively from a specific 
point of view, a synthesis that does not respond 
to the effective analytical quality of the picture 
would not be pertinent. It therefore seems op- 
portune to list the subjects developed in the vol- 
ume: Introduction; François Daumas, Maîtres spi- 
rituels dans l'Égypte ancienne; Gabriel Germain, 
Les maîtres spirituels dans l'Antiquité classique; 
Isaac Newman, Talmudic Discipleship; Roger 
Lévitte, Maîtres et disciples dans le Hassidisme; 
Jean Bruno, -La direction spirituelle dans le 
Christianisme; Mgr. André Scrima, La Tradition 
du Pére spirituel dans l'Église d'Orient; Jean 
Bruno, La tranšmission spirituelle chez un mystique 
du XVII* siécle; J.J. Olier, Madame Guyon et la 
communication intérieure en silence; Seyyed Hos- 
sein Nasr, Le maitre spirituel d’aprés la littérature 
soufie persane; Titus Burckhardt, La chaîne d'or; 
Patrick Lebail, Les visages du maître dans le 
Védanta; Lilian Silburn, Techniques de la tran- 
smission mystique dans le Shivaisme du Cache- 
mire; A.M. Esnoul, Un maitre vishnouite, Caitanya 
et l'Amour divin; Le maítre spiritual selon Sri Ra- 
mana Maharshi; Nirodbaran, Sri Aurobindo comme 
Gourou; Authour d'un sadguru de l'Inde contempo- 
raine; Max Kaltenmark, le maítre spirituel dans la 
Chine ancienne; Herbert V. Guenther, The Spiti- 
tual‘ Teacher in Tibet; Ruth Fuller Sasaki, the 
Master in Rinzai (Lin-Chi) Zen; D.T. Suzuki, Early 
Memoires, À Recollection of My First Teachers; K. 
von Dürckheim, L'art merveilleuse d'un chat; Dr. 
Henri Chambron, Du psychothérapeute au Maitre 
ultime; Frithjof Schuon, Nature et fonction du Mai- 
tre spirituel; Whitall N. Perry, Orthodoxy and the 
Master. 


A general glance at the work shows us -a 
profound unitary effort: that of letting the research- 
er of our time orient himself so as to represent the 
figure of the master, or to intuit the values through 
which the work or sign of the master can be rec- 
ognized. But at a certain moment a question arises: 
does the initiative belong to the disciple or to 
the master? Does the disciple find the master 
because he has sought him out, or rather because 
the master bas decided to approach him? The art 
of recognizing the spiritual master is undoubtedly 
related to the disciple's degree of inner devel. 
opment. But if the master is a substantial reality 
on the disciple's path, it is clear that the latter 
is in contact with the master in every moment of 
that path. The master also acts on him in not 
appearing to him, in leaving him alone in solitude, 
in absolute liberty. The lack of the master's app- 
earing may be an essential aid for the disciple, 
because he may then really move by himself (ex 
se) to find him again. 

Even if there are still spiritual masters moving 
among men, it is certainly hard to locate and 
contact them, in this age of propaganda and public- 
ity. It has already happened that some famous 
Westerners undergoing periods of inner crisis have 
taken a plane to comfortable ashram in India, 
where they are supplied with mantram, asanas, 
themes for meditation, pranayama, etc., and have 
then returned as confident disciples. In many cases 
the. guru is taking the place of the psychoanalyst. 
The work Masui has edited offers an opportune 
message: it reminds us of the right attitude. 


Ány real researcher is a disciple and, as a 


disciple, is already in relation with his master. 


But modern man's situation is such that the 
direction of the spiritual world cannot be com- 
promised by human needs or pretenses. And it 
is on the level of contemporary intellectualism, 
capable of satisfying the immediate logical needs 
of the research, following the example of any kind 
of phenomenistic or rationalistic research, that 
there are numerous pseudo-masters, along with the 
false preachers and saviours and the series of 
propagandists of yoga techniques. 


The persuasion of a < transmission > that does 
not become an act of the self-consciousness of the 
cbela, even while transcending rational conscious- 
ness, may be the remains of an intellectualism 
that puts « spiritual influence » above the subject 
experimenting it. If the subject is the spirit, it 
certainly is not the ego: so that this is not an 
experience that: excludes the subject, as in the 
cases in which consciousness diminishes to the 
point of becoming a medium, but an experience 
in which the subject must: be aware enough to 


realize his own basis, and not conceive of others 
outside of himself. A disciple who conceives of 
an Atman outside of himself, inasmuch as -he 
still does not realize it, is not aware of falling 
into the intellectualism that puts a « principle >, 
or an « absolute», simply represented, or ideated, 
outside of himself. This problem did not exist a 
century ago, or at the end of the last century 
or the start of the present one, but today it is 
basic, because a series of concordant investigations 
show that something has changed in the physio- 
psychic structure of man: he has become a cerebral 
creature. 

The temptation to identify simple intuiting 
thought with what Guénon calls « pure intellect », 
whose order is superindividual, is always an 
unknowing one. The theme of the Aras or the 
Jivatman is linked to that of « essential subject- 
ivity», in the Vedantic sense and not in the 
idealistic philosophical sense; but for that reason 
it can be noticed today allied with the need for 
a metdnoia or a conversion of rational thought, 
or reflected thought. This, at any rate, seems to 
us the key:to the relation with the master. There 
is a stretch of the path that joins disciple and 
master, that must be traveled. by the disciple; and 
that movement depends only on him, on his ini- 
tiative or on his freedom. This is in fact the sphere 
of rationality, bound closely to itself and opposed 
to any spiritual influence by its very structure: 
it is the barrier that cannot be overcome by the 
master, but only by the one imprisoned within it. 
He is its prisoner, but possesses means of know- 
ledge that can lead him beyond the limits of the 
enclosure: he can think, and therefore contem- 
plate thought. 


It should be obvious to any researcher that 
rational thought, the lowest step of knowledge, is 
therefore the first step on the way back up. No 
matter how arid and mediocre a thought may be, 
it has to refer us back to its inner source: and the 
desire to transcend thought through any kind of 
interior action that ignores the .point in which 
interiority undergoes the rational bond, ids the 
reason for the failure of every spiritual undertaking 
in our time. Án understanding of this aspect of 
the problem is aided in a positive way by the 
studies contained in the present work. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


K. P. S. Menon, Many Worlds, An Autobiography 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1965; 
x + 324 pp). 
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This autobiographical work lets its author. draw 
from the events of contemporary history and pol- 
itics, in which he was at times a participant and 
at times a simple spectator, a series of consid- 
erations and meditations that regard the meaning 
of the present-day position of India and its culture 
in the world, as well as the significance of actual 
coexistence between the nations of the earth. 
Menon's thoughts are important for an understand- 
ing of some basic difficulties in relations between 
East and West, and especially between the Far 
East and America. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


R. C. PANDEYA, A Panorama of Indian Philosophy 
(Delhi, Motital Banarsidass, 1966; xi+ 224 pp.). 


The value of this panorama is increased by 
the fact that it not only includes a historical 
glimpse of Indian mysticism, metaphysics and 
philosophy, but also of certain essential problems, 
such as those of the extrasensorial experience found 
in yoga, and the theme of karma. Appendix À is 
exceptionally interesting: it contains a lecture given 
on the theme « Karma and Rebirth » by Pandeya 
at the Centre for Advanced Study in Philosophy, 


University of Madras, 1965; the clarity of this’ 


lecture reveals the author's inner experience, based 
on his philosophical creed. 

Pandeya shows that he knows the modern 
philosophical currents well, from  Husser] to 
Heidegger, to the logical-analysts and the Euro- 
American epistemologists; thus he® can interpret 
Indian thought in present-day terms and connect 
the problem of contemporary knowledge with the 
sources of Gnosis (Buddhist, Jaina, Vedantic, etc.). 
The good use’ of this perennial background of 
philosophy is what gives this book its value. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Winston L. Kine, A Thousand Lives Away, Bud- 
dhism in Contemporary Burma (Oxford, Bruno 
Cassirer, 1964, 238 pp.). 


King views the various components of Bud- 
dhism in Burma, its tendencies and problems, as 
an organic unity stemming from an invigorating 
spirit. He tries to identify this spirit through an 
inquiry based on the objective value of meditation: 
thus, we might say, on a practice that guarantees 
knowledge. As E. Conze notes in his preface, the 


x. 


author is inspired by a desire to connect the diverse 
spiritual expressions of Buddhism according to the 
deep similarity that unites their identity. This 
identity may communicate with the different 
groups in its own particular language. « Students 
of Buddhism have always been concerned about the 
discrepancies between the Buddhism of European 
Pali scholars and the actual Buddhism of Burma. 
Students of religion will be glad to Jearn how one 
of the religions attempts to adapt itself to the 
modern world. Students of Asia will want to know 
how the Burmese Buddhists try to assimilate 
European ideas without losing their own identity. 
Christians, and those brought up in the Christian 
tradition, may learn how close the Burmese attitude 
to Buddha sometimes comes to the Christian atti- 
tude to Christ, and yet, at other times, is miles 
removed from it ». 

King’s examination may be consided intuitive 
as concerns the ethical-religious element, but 
decidedly logical on the critical level. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


ROBERTO AssAGrorr, Per l'armonia della vita, la 


Psicosintesi. (Firenze, Istituto di Psicosintesi, 
'," 1966, x + 212 pp). 


Ihis work is preceded by a preface by William 
Mackenzie, and holds the texts of twenty lessons 
given in Rome by Dr. Assagiol, under the 
sponsorship of the « Istituto di Psicosintesi» of 
Florence, which he directs. On an etymological 
basis, one cannot help thinking that psychosynthesis 
is the complementary operation of psychoanalysis, 
its completion or integration. And in. fact the 
author starts from the Freudian-Jungian scheme of 
the doctrine of the Unconscious, but integrates it 
with a series of ethical and spiritualistic motives, 
orienting psychic inquiry to the needs of man's 
inner formation. | 

The scheme of the Unconscious should. enable 
the higher or spiritual ego to realize itself in the 
human; but in the picture of the inner constitution 
of man given by Assagioli, this superior ego does 
not seem to be too autonomous, because dominated 
by the collective Unconscious, which would thus 
form a domain superior even to that of the super- 
conscious unconscious. 

The conscious ego seems to have an even more 
problematical position; three forms of the Uncon- 
scious press on it from below, while above it are 
other transcendental forms of the Unconscious. 
The conscious ego is thus obliged to conceive of 
entities, on the borders of consciousness, which 
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are valid in that they may not become conscious- 
ness: since, if they become consciousness, they 
cease to exist as the ego has conceived them, as 
Unconscious. And this exists, as long as it is not 
the object of consciousness: the latter, though, can- 
not only have it as consciousness when it deals 
with it psychoanalytically or psychosynthetically. 

In reality, though, for consciousness there is 
nothing less objective than the Unconscious, while 
psychoanalytical doctrines bestow on it a capacity 
for objectivity that dominates modern man's psyche 
with the very authority of a tyrannical individual 
ego. This contradiction shows the difficulties that 
beset an investigator who does not renounce the 
scheme of Freud and Jung, and still tries to identify 
spiritual values in the psyche, referring the psyche 
to a principle of autonomy and liberty that cannot 
be transcendental, but immanent and at any rate 
unidentifiable with the psyche, just because of 
those values. It is clear that the essential problem 
here is one of thought, or knowledge: not only 
because thought is the instrument of self-know- 
ledge, but also because it is the direct instrument 
of psychic inquiry itself. This not having taken 
into account the inevitability of thought in such 
an inquiry, and its priority in the psychic pheno- 
menon as object of conscious observation, has 
been fatal to psychological studies and especially 
to psychoanalysis. In the present work, the doubts 
and contradictions, along with other difficulties 
due to the problem dealt with above, are bril- 
liantly overcome by Assagioli, thanks to the mys- 
tical premises from which he moves and to the 
morality that so nobly pervades his entire treatise. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


V. S. NARAVANE, Tbe Elepbant and tbe Lotus, Es- 
says in Philosophy and Culture. (London, Asia 
Publishing House, 1965, XII + 262 pp.). 


Elephant and Lotus are the two symbols of 
India as a space-time and simultaneously metaphys- 
ical realm: the perennial quality of the traditional 
unity and its various forms in history and culture. 
Naravane’s essays express this unity as the form 
of spiritual activity: form that wants to be the 
ptesupposition of all the forms in which the spirit 
expresses itself on the earth and in the cosmos, 
in the human and in the superhuman, in the 
spiritual relationship as in the cultural. 

In that sense, the capacity for synthesis 
answers to an.effective univocal content of Indian 
culture. This capacity lets Navarane find the 
substantial relationship between the different 


themes of Indian culture and philosophy: the 
adoration of Trees, the aesthetics of Kashmir, 
Radhakrishnan’s thought, Kumaon architecture, the 
« preat renunciation» in poetry and art, Tagore, 
Gandhi, Indian literature in the age of Akbar, the 
medieval monuments of Srinagar, etc. The book 
begins with a preface by Prof. A.L. Basham. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


MERLE E. Brown, Neo-Idealistic Aesthetics: Croce- 
Gentile-Collingwood. (Detroit, Wayne State U- 
niversity Press, 1966, 260 pp.). 


The author considers the aesthetics of Croce 
and Gentile as a decisive result of critical thought 
regarding the problem of art. R.G. Collingwood is 
included in Brown’s study as a representative of 
the neo-idealistic aesthetic movement. 

Examination of the doctrines of the two 
Italians accompanies a distinction between each 
one’s personal contribution: Croce the champion of 
a theory of art as cosmic, Gentile of a theory of 
art as self-translation. The author believes that 
neither one can be separated from the other, almost 
as if both together formed the complete or integral 
neo-idealistic aesthetic theory. Collingwood’s doc- 
trine, art as contradiction, is less valid in the 
relationship. 

As regards neo-idealistic demands, Croce and 
Gentile reach that expression of intuitive and 
critical ‘thought, which Brown thinks is the best 
obtained up to now. He therefore offers a most 
complete homage to the two Italian thinkers, 
thanks to an analysis of their aesthetics, carried 
out with objectivity and dedication. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


AGEHANANDA BHARATI, The Tantric Tradition. 
(London, Rider and Company, 1965, 350 pp.). 


The reader who wishes to gain access to the 
vast, complex, fascinating and in many ways 
amazing world of Tantrism, will find the present 
study a useful instrument for orientation. Its 
themes Joan themselves to a particular significance 
in regard to the interests of present-day society, 
painfully seeking strength and reality behind the 
facade of things, behind their appearances. 

The magical element, the siddhi, the erotic 
ritual, the mystery of the Rundalint, the theurgic 
logos, or mantra, initiation and liberation, are so 
many interior events that, despite their transcen- 


dental nature, can also be grasped by the repre- 
sentations of a modern or rational consciousness. 
But one cannot go much beyond such a limit — 
discoursive, expositive — if one does not offer 
a gnoseological key that adapts the inquiring 
thought to its object. The « communication » takes 
place through representations that necessarily 
answer to ‘the «representing» of the modern 
rationalist, typologically agnostic: Tantric yoga 
should in fact transform this « representing ». But 
this does not happen, because in reality the modern 
man of the West is drawn to that part of Tantric 
Tradition that correspands to his nature, and not 
to what contradicts it, while the real meaning of 
spabbáva is essentially not a position of the nature 
of sadbaka, but basically counter-opposed to it. 

The distinction between form and material, in 
the Aristotelian sense, is fundamental for avoiding 
the confusion of the reduction of the Sandbabbasa 
to the categories of formal language; their analogon 
is the representation of a rationalistic type limited 
to the sensible dimension, while Tantric teaching 
appeals ab initio to a capacity for extrasensible 
imagination. One should not forget that Aristotle’s 
logic is not formal in the modern sense, because 
it is not opposed to metaphysics, while on the 
other hand every present formal science or philos- 
ophy of language is opposed to it. At any rate, it 
is a logic that ends up by becoming formal due: 
to the fact that it does not fix the relationship 
between the material and the form of thinking; 
this is a great misfortune for which we are still 
paying. And yet the most acute philosophers háve 
recognized that there is no opposition, but rather 
a basic unity, between Aristotle's logic and his 
metaphysics. E 

In reality, the concept of « substance » is at 
the same time ontological category and thought: 
the concept of Sakti includes that of /ñana. In 
Tantrism, it is impossible to separate the act of 
knowing from the concept of Sakti: not the 
dialectic product of thought, but thought as the - 
power of being. Therefore, not nature, but pos- 
session of the powers of nature. But that implies, 
in reality, an elimination of that egotistic, contin- 
gent, desiring nature, proper to the paíu. Pañca- 
tattva itself is substantially an operation of author- 
ity over nature, in that it tends to insert the will 
of the sadbaka into nature's powers of spontaneity. 

Agehananda Bharati’s treatise has at any rate 
the merit of arousing problems that involve not 
only the attitude of modern man to Yoga magism 
and extrasensible experience, but also the inner 
dynamics of modern man's understanding; this 
implies a principle of freedom and responsibility. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


K. S. Matuur, Caste and. Ritual in à Malwa Vil- 


lage. (London, ‘Asia Publishing House, 1964; 
XII + 216 pp.) 


There are four parts to this book: in the first, 


the author takes the reader into the human, 
historical-geographical and climatic environment of 
the Malwa region; in the second, he examines the 
village's social structure, its character as ‘a com- 
munity united by residual traditional ties, rites 
and caste system: the third part is an analysis 
of the belief system of the Potlod Hindus, which 
highlights the popular and rural aspect : of 
Hinduism, in which, while appealing to the 
traditional sources, the metaphysical-philosophical 
element is realized in the mystical-devotional form; 
the fourth part looks into the social and, domestic 
expression of religious ritual, with its various daily 
implications. We have here a monograph prepared 
with a correct system of research; it is a valuable 
contribution to ethnological studies on India. 


Massimo SCALIGERO 


INDRA D. SHARMA, Outer Space. A Problem in 
Politics. (Agra, Lakshmi Narain Agarwal 
Educational Publishers, 1964; VI + 188 pp.). 
The author, head of the Department of Political 

Science at Panjab University, Chandigarh, wants 

to.give,a sample of a < political science of science >, 

regarding the problems set by the so-called conquest 
of space. He deals with the material from a legal- 
political point of view, with extreme clarity and 

competence; he gives logical development to a 

premise which, with the present state of things, 

is only hypothetically valid. Only hypothetically, 
because of the very position of science, which 
contemplates space as a physical-mathematical 
being, that is, abstractly, and therefore cannot show 
that it is conquerable in the concrete sense. 

It is the position of science which has lost 


a position that can only be empirical and as a 
result dogmatic, since this empiricism — the 
phenomenon, the fact, the.astronautical flight — 
has the value of an unchallengeable fact for the 
inquiring thought. This thought no longer moves 
from a free man,:but from a self-sufficient fact. 

Once this kind of restriction is lifted, we find 
that I. D. Sharma’s work is valid and undoubtedly 
useful from the legal-political point of view: as 
an exercise, in fact, as he himself says. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


. the absolute unity of Brahman. 


its own metaphysical content, not to be replaced . 
by a substitute such às the philosophy of science:, 


Rosy Gusa Mozumopar, Possibilism. (Calcutta, 
Nalini Nath Majumder Memorial Trust, 1965; 
VIII + 200 pp.). 


Possibilism is an interpretation of the future 
óf man and the world, according to the dynamic 
correlation of the possible with the real; the author 
tries to understand the law of his correlation 
through rational analysis. Causality explains real 
events, but the cause may be, not the fixed 
determination, but in itself the « possible ». From 
this comes, the dynamic of the real, divided into 
Dynamism of Balance (even-dimensional) and 
Dynamism of Imbalance (odd-dimensional) How- 
ever, « possibility» is not itself conditioned by 
another determinism, unless as a superior principle. 


The problem is to understand what is first, 
Possibilism or the principle of distinction. Roby 
Guha Mozumdar moves back toward an Absolute: 
he resolves in a rational way the problem already 
offered by ‘Tantrism, that of reconciling the im- 
mobile principle of Siva with the dynamic power 
of the Sakti (thus la with natural necessity) in 


The author’s position recalls that of the 
Proslogium of Anselm of Canterbury. The Western 
philosophers of the Middle Ages started off by 
conceiving of a thought capable of addressing God. 
They affirmed that God is a thought that is 
absolute inasmuch as it is objective: in fact, since 
the things of mankind and the earth are accidental, 
they are not the truth, which is really « super- 
natural». Then too, the Scholastics well knew 
Aristotle’s metaphysical proposition, according to 
which « possibility » is nothing in itself, but wholly 
one with reality. It is remarkable to find in Mo- 
zumdar a fixing of the universal concept and being 
as possibility, in pure terms of thought, as infinite 
extremes, so that the supreme law becomes acces- 
sible to searching thought. 


There still remains the problem of the very 
principle of Possibilism: not the concept, but its 
content. The being that it presents « by right », 
it presents in that way because it finds it « in 


. tact >, so that the structure of being risks becoming 
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definitively that of pure reason without subject: 
the human subject, or liberty, would arise from 
the chance of its mechanism. According to the 
author’s intention, as a matter of fact, freedom, 
even if correlated with Possibilism, cannot help 
but be the ideal antecedent of that condition. 


The genetic reason of the various elements of 
the real and the categories stems from the need 
of being to understand ever:more deeply through 
the dynamism of the possible. Thus the dynamic 
indeterminate develops in time and space, and 


therefore towards movement; from the latter one 
can go back to the cause, then to the possibility, 


and from this to the absolute principle. < As Pos- 


sibilism is for Man inasmuch as Man is for Pos- 
sibilism, as the Supreme -God is for Man inasmuch 
as Man is for the Supreme God, the relation 
between Man and Possibilism or Man and the 
Supreme God creates by itself an expanding range 
of ‘Thoughts, which may not find expression even 
through an Infinity of Words ». 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI, Che cosa ba veramente detto 
Confucio (Roma, Casa Ed. Astrolabio - Ubal- 
dini Ed. s.r.l., 1968, 116 pp.). 


This essay by L. Lanciotti might also have 
been entitled < The Universality of Confucius >. 
In fact, the historicaldialectical figure of the 
Master, viewed as a whole, as is the aim of the 
series to which this volume ibelongs, might be 
said to answer every demand of human endeavour, 
so great is its balance between heaven and earth, 
metaphysics and human wisdom, ethics and reli- 
gion and politics. 

One can say that a Confucian maxim might 
be applied positively to any earthly situation. 
< Confucius >, says Lanciotti, «is not a supet- 
natural being, but China's greatest Master >, And 
just because he is the greatest Master, in the 
human sense, men can look on him as a « god» 
or a «demigod». But even when this happens, 
the rationalist current that appeals to the Master's 
positive teaching establishes the right outlook 
. once again. In 640 A. D., Confucius is called (by 
imperial decree) < the Holy Father who propagates 
(the doctrine»); in 666, « Great Master»; in 
1308, « Most Holy and Complete»; in 1530, 
« Most Holy Ancient K’ung Master». At any 
rate, what Confucius really is, above all on the 
basis of what he said, can clearly be gotten from 
the Lun-yii. 

Lanciotti’s work is a religious-historical. picture 


of the Master's figure; it is based on the < Di-' 


alogues », which are examined from the point of 
view of a rigorously sinological conscience, and at 
the same time interpreted on the basic of modern 
gnoseóological: ideas: and present-day ‘conceptions. 
This essay, while it maintains the promise expres- 
sed in the title, through critical syntheses and 
notes, goes well beyond this, asa summary of 
Confucius’ human universality; the latter quality 
lets his philosophy be used in almost any way, 
both idealistically and materialistically, in a- ra- 
tional, social and even political fashion. We have 


-here-an inexhaustible mine of wisdom and’ good 
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sense, that can be useful on. eny occasion, and 
that confirms the distinction Lanciotti makes, in 
his analysis, between Confucius and the Confu- 
cians, but above all between Confucius and 
Confucianism. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 
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Tsunersucu MURAOKA, Studies in Shinto Thought, 


translated by D. M. Brown and J. T. Araki 
(Tôkyô, Ministry of Education, 1964; VIII + 
264 + XXIX pp.). | 


NyozEKAN HASEGAWA, The Japanese Character - A 
Cultural Profile, translated by John Bester 
(Tókyó - Palo Alto, Kodansha International 
Ltd., 1966, XXVII + 157 pp.) 


As a part of the project for < mutual ap- 
preciation of cultural values between east and 
west», the Japanese National Commission of 
UNESCO has been engaged since 1958 in the 
translation and publication of works of modern 
Japanese philosophers: `a most praiseworthy project, 
for if there is a field left absolutely untouched by 
western scholars, it is precisely that of modern 


Japanese philosophy. m 
The western. authors who believed to have 


discovered the Japanese philosophic tradition, limit- 
ing themselves mostly to a series of superficial 
approaches to Zen, thought themselves to be the 
first to operate a synthesis between modern western 
thought and the ancient oriental traditions, without 
ever realising that, more than # century before 
them, the Japanese themselves had followed the 
same path but in an inverse direction, in an 
attempt to bring their philosophy up to date with 
western thought. G. K. Piovesana’s study, Recent 
Japanese Philosophical Thought, is particularly 
illuminating in this aspect. It markes an excursus 
of the principal currents of Japanese thought from 
Tsuda and Nishi to Nishida and up to the most 
modern authors. . 

Now, the series prepared by UNESCO offers 
a vast anthology of modern Japanese thought: 


essays by Hajime Nakamura, Kitaró Nishida, Tet- >- 


suró Watsuji, and Seiichi Hatano. have already 
appeared, and now it is the turn of two -other 
authoritative names, Jsunetsugu Muraoka z: 
Nyokezan Hasegawa. 

The first, who lived from 1844 to 1946, besides 
being an acute theoretician of Shintoism, was a 
philosophical historian, and in the field of research 
done on western thought, ‘delved in particular into 
the study of Christianity. This  philosophico 


- 
wag 
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religious background served him to be able to 
frame a new interpretation of Shintoism, as witnes- 
sed by his monumental work Nihon Sbisósbi 
Kenkyü (History of Japanese Thought), from which 
the pieces which form the volume Studies in Shinto 
Thought were extracted. Introduced by a short 
profile of the life and works of the author, 


presented by Ichiré Ishida, the book deals mainly : 


with Shintoism in the Tokugawa epoch and the 
Meiji era, focussing first on the Rokugaku (National 
Learning) movement, and dealing with the works 
of Kamo no Mabuchi, Motoori Norinaga and Hirata 
Atsutane; then, coming to the Meiji era, illustrates 
the consequences and the significance of the of- 
ficial recognition of religious liberty, and of the 
schism between state Shintoism and religious Shin- 
toism. In our eyes this is the most important part 
of the work, which beyond this consists of two 
tather general chapters on ancient Shintoism, and 
a conclusive chapter on the methods of researching 


‘the history of Japanese thought, which is of part- 


icular interest from a philological point of view. 

The second book, The Japanese Character - A 
Cultural Profile, is a collection of essays which 
Nyozekan Hasegawa originally published in 1938 
under the title of Nibonteki Seikaku. The author, 
born in 1875, was one of the most versatile per- 
sonalities of the Japanese intellectual world. He 
delved deeply into studies of philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, and also worked 
intensively as a journalist and essayist, a part of 


which activity was devoted, especially in the 


‘thirties, to a sharp critique of the compulsory 
westernisation of the country, which he saw as 
detrimental to those more genuine national tradi- 
tions in need of defense. This, however, brought 
him to maintain a nationalistic, or perhaps better 
said, a traditionalistic position, which came into 
conflict with the then dominant forms of political 
nationalism; so much so that his volume devoted 
to <a critique of Japanese fascism > was virtually 
the only work appearing in those years which 


dared put public opinion on its guard against the. 


dangers represented by the policies of the < new 
order», not only for Japan but for the rest of 
the world as well. Of an eminently liberal training, 
he was even in those years a supporter of a form 
of democratic government which, according to him, 
could have offered a policy both pacifistic and at 
the same time still of effective national reinforce- 
ment against the oligarchy of the period. In 
conclusion, he proposed a new vision of nation- 
alism, and in the cultural field his ideals contem- 
plated a « reflection» on the indigenous spiritual 
heritage which had formed the national « spirit » 
over the centuries. His Nibonteki Seikaku belonged 
particularly to this context, and while presenting 
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an effective originality of vision and judgement 
and a considerable critical acumen, it still reveals 
the author to us as a melancholy epigone of the 
old wagakusha. 

ADOLFO TAMBURELLO 


HARI PRASAD SHASTRI, Pancadashi. A Treatise on 
Advaita ‘Metaphysics by Swami Vidyaranga, 
translated from the Sanskrit. (London, Shanti 
Sadan, 1965, XXXVI, 486 pp.). 


Second and revised edition of the previous 
edition of 1954. There is added the Sanskrit text 
in Latin characters of this extremely important but 
difficult work. The translation is not entirely literal, 
because I suppose the author wanted to render 
easier to the reader this very concise book. I give 
an example: 

Sato 'pi nama-rüpe dve kalpite cet tada vada 

kutreti niradhisthano na brahman kvacid iksyate 
« If the Buddhist affirm that names, forms and 
attributes are creations of maya, an illusory prin- 
ciple, we ask "What is the substratum upon which 
Maya, created names and forms? No illusion can 
exist without a substratum. What is a substratum 
of the illusory principle, Maya?’ ». 

This rulé is generally followed. Indices and a 
detailed Table of Contents increase the value of 
the book. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Nakamura Hajime, A Critical Survey of Tibeto- 
logy and Esoteric Buddhism | Chiefly Based on 
Japanese Studies. (Tokyo, Institute of Tibetan 
Studies, Faculty of Letters, University, 1965, 
27, 29,9 pp.) (Typewritten). 


The contribution of Japanese scholars to 
Tibetology and Tibetan Buddhism in general is 
great, although not easy to follow because di- 
spersed in many journals and magazines. This 
bibliography divided into subjects is therefore very 
useful: considering its character, it cannot be. 
objected that references to European researches 
are occasional, even as regards facts still subject 
to discussion (e. g. the date of Glan dar ma, 
proposed by some Japanese scholars and considered 
untenable by most of us). 

Other examples may be quoted. But the fact 
remains that the editors have rendered a great 
service to Tibetan studies, by collecting a vast 
materia] sometimes difficult: to come to one's 
knowledge. 

GIUSEPPE Tuccr 


TAKASAKI JiKIDDO,. Á Catalogue of the Lhasa Edi- 
tion of the Tibetan Tripitaka in Comparison 
with Other Editions. (Tokyo, Institute of Ti- 
betan Studies, Faculty of Letters University, 
1965, 68 pp.). (Typewritten). 


Taking as a basis the Lhasa edition of the 
bKa’ agyur, it compares; giving full references, 
the different sections which it contains with the 
editions of Narthang, Derge, Peking and Chone, 
so that it is very easy to find out where a text of 
the Lhasa edition is to be found in the -other 
‘editions. A necessary tool of study for all Tibetan 
and Buddhist scholars. 


' GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


J. FiLLYXozAT, P. Z. PATTABIRAMIN, Parures 
divines du sud de l'Inde. Publication de l'In- 
stitut Français d’Indologie, n. 29. (Pondichéry, 
1966, LXXVI pls., 29 pp.). 


In this Series, published by the Indological 
French Institute established in Pondichéry, which 
has already to its credit so many valuable studies 
and monographs on Indological subjects, the vol- 
ume under review is of especial importance. It 
deals with the ornaments of the deities worshipped 
in the South Indian temples. They are divided into 
different groups: mukuta head ornaments, earrings, 
necklaces, bracelets, armours, belts, and so on. 
lhese ornaments are extremely important for the 
history of the jewellery and the evolution of certain 
designs or their connection with ancient peculiar 
traditions and motifs. It certainly causes some sur- 
prise to see that one of the armours reveals. (CXIII) 
evident connections with the classical drmours, 
while on the other hand, the South Indian tradition 
follows some patterns of its own which rarely or 
never appear in Northern India. 


This volume which represents a very valuable 
contribution to a branch of research which has 
not yet been properly: investigated, is of great 
interest to me, because my collaborators are 
collecting materials for the study of the jewellery 
of the Northern part of India, from Nepal to the 
North Western provinces of Pakistan up to Afgha- 
nistan and Iran, which show the interconnection 
and migration of motifs (a preliminary exhibition 
of a few specimens was held in Rome in 1963: 
< Monili dell'Asia dal Caspio all'Himalaya >. Mo- 
stra organizzata dall'Istituto Italiano per í Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente. Roma 10 aprile - 10 mag- 
gio 1963). 


In the book under review each ornament is 
given its peculiar name: one might perhaps have 
wished information about the size or measurements 
of the objects so published and possibly all avail- 
able indication on their dating. 


I hope that this work due to the enlightened 
enterprise of Prof. Filliozat, Director of the French 
Indological Institute of Pondichéry, will be the 
first of a series dedicated to such a fascinating 
subject. m 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Nagendranatb Upadhyaya, Tantrika Bauddba Sadba- 
na aur Sahitya, (concerning the Buddhist lit- 
erature.and Sadhana relating to Tantras). Pref- 
ace of Gopinatha Kaviraja. (Nagaripracarini 
sabha, Kasi, Samvat 2015, 19, 6, 6, 353, 42 pp.). 


This book aims at giving an idea of Buddhism 
with special regard to Vajrayana, which is mainly 
based upon the works of the Indian writers on 
Buddhism. The book is not systematic, it hardly 
gives an idea of the modern researches on Tantric 
Buddhism, and its main tenets; it is rather episod- 
ical, e. g. Vajrayana and Sahajiya in the 84 Siddhas, 
Bauddhagan o doha, paribhasika - $abda (technical 
esoteric words). 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


L 


RoBERT B. EKWALL, Religious Observances in 
Tibet. Patterns and Functionse (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964, XIII, 315 pp.). 


The author has a long experience of Tibet 
about which he has written various books or 
edsays. His approach is mainly anthropological, 
and what is of main interest to him is how the 
Tibetan reacts to the problems of life, and which 


. are the trends of his behaviour in relation to 
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nature, men and the mystery of being. He clas- 


.sifies this behaviour according as it is related 


to faith, dad pa, the practise of C'os adon, that 
is, how he expresses verbalised religion; the 
making of worship, meod pa, the performing of 
p’yag, salutation, the performance ob bskor ba, 
circumambulation, and mo, divination. 


All this is quite true, because the attitude of 
the Tibetan was essentially determined by religion, 
and it was religion that controlled his life: the 
subdivision which the author proposes may be 
even reduced, because mc'od pa, p’yag and bskor 
are only some of the external expressions of the 


Tibetan's inner convinctions; his life, we may say, 
was centred on C'os, what' we may call the su- 
preme Law, the belief which distinguishes a Ti- 
betan from a non-Tibetan, or a true buddhist from 
a non-buddhist. The author rightly insists on 
environment as a cause which might have contri- 
buted to develop certain characters of the Tibe- 
tan's mind; this is true, provided we do not 
forget that it may have helped him to maintain 
certain inborn traditions and inclinations. However, 
the fact remains that it was Mahayana and chiefly 
tantric Buddhism which helped him to preserve 
them because in many a point it was congenial 
to his tendencies. 

We may perhaps find that this book appears 
to be lacking in historical perspective, because 
changes have, no doubt occurred in Tibetan Bud- 
dhism; the influences of other cultures are given 
perhaps too little credit, but the fact remains that 
the author succeeds in giving the reader a fair 
synthesis of the Tibetan's outlook on life, if not 
of his religion in its evolution and manysided 
aspects, at least in its different branches or schools. 
We may object to some of his renderings: « Man- 
ner-change and action are indeed mind’s own 
particular work > (p. 67), gSen rabs in certainly 
wrong, because though the name refers to a class 
of Bon exorcists, gSen rab is «the Supreme 
gSen», the so-called founder of systematized Bon. 
In mc'od pa there is something more than the 
author says at p. 55; we cannot say that Byan 
cub sems dpa’ can be translated as: purged, 
permeated hero mind (p. 61). It is not exact to 
say that all emanation-bodies are not monks (page 
131). But these and, many others are minor details 
do not detract from the merit of the book, that 
does not fail to give a fair idea of the religious- 
minded attitude and practice of the Tibetans. It 
is a stimulating survey which will no doubt be 
appreciated by scholars as well as by common 
readers. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI. 


H. Marton Duncan, Customs and Superstitions 
of the Tibetans. (London, The Mitre Press, 
1964, 265 pp.). 


À book consisting of 24 chapters bs an author 
who knows Eastern Tibet well, dealing with the 
main aspects of Tibetan life: daily occupations, 
marriage, death, festivals, charms, dances, medicine 
etc. It does not enter into: details or into tech- 
nicalities; the purpose is evidently that of giving 
an idea of the customs and beliefs of a people 
who, chiefly in those Eastern parts with which the 
Author is mainly concerned, is rapidly changing, 
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far more, has already greatly changed. This increases 
its interest for those, and they are still many, who 
without venturing on a scientific investigation, 
want to have a glimpse of the human and religious 
aspects of a world on the verge of its disappearance. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


ALAIN DaANrELOU, Hindu Polytheism. Bollingen 
Series LXXII. (New York, Pantheon ee 
s.d., XXX, 537 pp.). 


It is the same book as the one written in 
French under the title Le polythéisme Hindu in 
1960, and of which a review has appeared in this 
journal in the year 1962, XII, no. 1. But the 
present volume contains many more plates, and a 
very useful index has been added. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Kundamala of Dinnaga edited by Kari Kumar 
Dutta, Sastri, Calcutta Sanskrit College Series 
n. XXVIII, Sanskrit texts 5. (Calcutta, 1964, 
XVIII, 224, 110 pp.). 


A new edition with a long Introduction and 
Appendices. Unfortunately, no new manuscripts 
have been found and the textual criticism cannot 
but depend on the material already available. In 
the introduction, the different opinions put forth 
in previous editions or advanced by Sanskrit 
scholars who dealt with this work, have been 
carefully collected and discussed. 

The main conclusions can be summarized thus: 
the Author of Kundamala is a different person 
from the Buddhist logician, « he was a devout 
Hindu having intrinsic faith in Vedic religion » 
(to this statement one may oppose the tradition 
recorded by Taranatha, who tells us that Dinnaga 
was a fervent Hindu before being converted to 
Buddhism), that he was a South Indian and may 
even be a Ceylonese, that from external evidence 
the terminus ante quem of the Kundamala is the 
8th cent. if not earlier, but from cultural 
evidence the work under discussion is anterior to 
Bhavabhüti, and that finally it. may assigned ap: 
proximately to the 5th cent. A. D. Of course 
the matter is still open to debate. The prakrit of 
the ‘drama is then accurately studied, and the text 
comes next. In the appendices, a further discus- 
sion follows, occasionally aroused by the various 
readings which may be found in the portions of 
the work quoted in the anthologies. A careful 


investigation of a complex problem, even if all 
doubts ‘are -not dispelled. 
GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Franz F. Scuwanz, Die Nala-Legende I und II. 
Text, Umschrift, Ubersetzung und Kommentar. 
(Wien, Gerold & Co. 1966, VIII, 62 pp.). 


Text in nagari, and a Latin transcription of 
the famous Mahabharata episode, followed by a 
literal translation and a very accurate and detailed 
commentary, explaining the various words and their 
grammatical significance. Most useful to students. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


The Sakta Upanisads, translated into English by 
A. G. KRISHNA Warrer. (Madras, Adyar Li- 
brary and Research Centre, 1967, XIV, 95 pp.). 


This work contains the translation of Tripura- 
tapini-Up., the Tripura-Up., the Sarasvatirahasya- 
Up., the Saubhagyalaksmi-Up., the Bhavana-Up., 
the Bahvrca-Up., the Devi-Up., and the Sita-Up. 
The translation is mainly based on the commentary 
of Upanisad-brahmayogin and follows the text 
published in 1925 (reprint 1950). The A. surmises 
that for the most part they were composed sub- 
sequently to Laksmidhara, the famous commentator 
of Saundaryalahari, and are to be understood as 
opposed to the vamamarga, aiming to attain the 
status of Brahman: which fact appears clearly in 
Bhavanopanisad satyam ekam lalitakhyam vastu tad 
advitiyam akhandartham param brahma. However, 
the Sricakra is given its place in some of these, 
while other facts duly pointed out by the translator 
show the ambiguous character of these later texts 
which in some cases (e. g. Tripurasundari) refer 
to sakama rites. We can therefore state that a 
kind a syncretism has been attempted by the writers 
of these texts. The translation is well done and 
shows full acquaintance with Vedantic doctrines. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


HERBERT V. GUENTHER, The Life and Teaching 
of Naropa. Translated from the original Ti- 
betan with philosophical Commentary based on 
the oral transmission. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1963, XVI, 291 pp.). 

The book is divided into two parts: one 
contains the translation, with notes, of the rnam 
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t'ar of Naropa and the other a philosophical discus- 
sion of the teachings connected with Naropa, which - 
were transmitted in Tibet through uninterrupted 
series of masters. The .translation is accurate, 
because the Author is well acquainted with the 
Tibetan language and its realia. Moreover, as he 
acknowledges, he has derived benefit from his 
acquaintance with some learned lamas of the bKa' 
brgyud pa school and other sects, whom he had 
the opportunity to meet. This translation can 
therefore be safely relied upon, and can be con- 
sidered as the first one of the book, because that 
of Grünwedel, undertaken and published when this 
scholar was already mentally disturbed, is mostly 
fanciful. 


The second part dealing with the so-called 
< six doctrines > codified by Naropa is an exposi- 
tion of the fundamental principles of the same: 
the very bases and conditions of the experiences 
to which they are supposed to lead. Though the 
Author — as I gather from a review which he 
wrote of my Minor Buddhist Texts II —. seems 
to be acquainted with my historical studies, and 
does not know of my researches on Nyaya, my 
history of Indian philosophy, and my familiarity 
with philosophical problems in general, I hope I 
may be allowed to say that while I have no objec- 
tion to his translation, I cannot express the same 
judgement as regards his method of interpreting 
and explaining the doctrines of which Naropa 
was the codifier, and which enjoyed a lasting 
fortune in Tibet. What I object to, is the fact of 
rendering in terms of modern European philosophy : 
experiences which, though starting from some 
well-fixed philosophical principle&, represent the 
main structure of a mystic and intuitional revolution 
in man. Our main concern does not lie with dog- 
matical tenets, but with hints and suppositions, 
which are meant to create a revulsion from the 
normal intellectual plane to an extraordinary ultra- 
rational plane: a drama which takes: place in all 
mystics, and which all gnostic schools intended 
to have their adepts realize. So it happens that 
if we adapt the terms of our philosophy to these 
experiences, which are necessarily suggested by 
words, we incur the danger of saying too much 
or. too little, of attributing anyhow to those 
soteniological texts, which are only a guide to some 
realization, a sense which I am afraid is misleading. 
This fact has: been: already pointed out by Ruegg 
in J.A.O., and. I will have more to say about it 
in my forthcoming edition of the third Bhavana- 
krama. The fact remeins that if, as I have done, 
we read such interpretations to some Tibetans, 
they utterly fail to understand what we are 
speaking about. So we come to the conclusion 


, 
' 
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that, while we cannot help commending the Bud- 
` dhist encyclopedias which are published, we should 
not fail to organize a round table in order to 
discuss how to translate the technical terms of 
Buddhism: and this in order to adopt, all of 
us, a rendering universally accepted, and at the 
same time, to avoid attributing to Buddhist realia 
a meaning quite different from their own. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


. M. Nacao GADJIN, Madhyantavibhaga-bhasya, A 
Buddhist Philosophical Treatise Edited for the 
First Time from a Sanskrit Manuscript. (Tokyo, 
Suzuki Research Foundation, 1964, 231 pp.). 


This most important work, which contains the 
karikas attributed by tradition to Maitreyanatha 
(but now by some scholars to Asanga) and the 
commentary by a famous Buddhist Master Vasu- 
bandhu, is now edited for the first time. 

The manuscript was found by Rahula Sam- 
krtyana in Tibet, where I also took photos of it 
which are in my library. Some of its passages 
were already known, because quoted by Sthiramati, 
the author of a tika. Considering the’ place that 
this book occupies in Buddhist speculation and 
the importance which it held in China as well 
as in Tibet, one should be grateful to Prof. Nagao 
for his excellent edition of the fundamental text. 
The edition is very accurate, as ís the case with 
all the works of our Japanese colleague: the 
karikas are printed in types different from the 
bhasya. Five most useful indices follow: I, a San- 
skrit Tibetan-CRinese index; II, a Tibetan-San- 
krit index; III, a Chinese-Sanskrit index; and 
two lists of the Chinese characters, the first one 
arranged according to the number of strokes, the 
second according to the Japanese alphabetical 
order. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


A 


SINOLOGY 


Tbe Boxer Rising: A History of tbe Boxer Trouble 
in China. Reprinted from the < Shanghai Mer- 
cury > (New York, Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 
1967, VII + XVI + 118 pp.). 


lhe Paragon Book Reprint Corp. has taken the 
highly interesting initiative of reprinting the col. 


lection of articles dedicated to the Boxer Rebellion 
by the Shanghai Mercury, and prepared by that 
newspaper's Office towards the end of 1900. 


The value of the various contributions is of 


course rather uneven, and the perspective is always 


a journalistic one, but certain observations and the 
annotation of some facts are of interest to the 
historian of those events. 


The volume opens with a short History of the 
Boxer Movement: «The Peking Government 
spoke of the Boxers as "patriots", and they were 
believed to be formed as a sort of militia to prevent 
the encroachments of the Germans in Shantung and 
to support the Government » (p. II): « The Edicts 
of the Empress-Dowager to the people of Shan- 
tung, calling upon them to form as militia, for 
local and national defence, were doubtless the or- 
igin of the I-ho-chuan » (p. XII); « Well-informed 
Chinese tell me that "I Ho Ch'uan" is but a new 
name for the old "White Lily Sect"; which has 
never really died out and is at the bottom of this 
new organization » (pp. VIILIX) «Never was 
Chinese officialdom so low-never were the con- 
fidential advisers of the rulers so ignorant or so 
opposed to every good thing» (p. XIV); « We 
have all hoped that China might be preserved and 
saved, but with the Government in its present 
condition and rebellion imminent, the division of 
China seems inevitable, and as a last resource for 
the good of the. people, it may be welcome» 
(p. XVI). 

This brief review of the precedents and charac- 
teristics of the movement is followed by the reports 
on the various local situations; the volume ends 
with the account of the capture of Peking by the 
allied forces. 

Much space is naturally allotted to the posi- 
tion and vieissitudes of “the missionaries and 
foreigners residing in China: the book’s last pages 
contain a list of missionaries killed or missing up 
to October 5th (pp. 115-18). In fact, the real 
interest of these documents lies just in this partisan 
position and the journalistic quality of the contents. 


SANDRA MARINA CARLETTI 


Lyon SHARMAN, Sun Yat-sen. His Life and Its 
Meaning. A Critical Biography. Foreword by 
Lyman P. Van Slyke. (Stanford, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1968, XXI + 420 pp.). 


This book is a reprinting of a work published 


in 1934. The reason for the work lies in a reaction 
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to the cult of Sun Yat-sen, observed by the author 
in the China of the late 1920’s: « I asked myself 


AA 
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the question: Must Sun Yat-sen then remain 
unreal and unknown to the West while the 
growing hero-legend in China yearly renders him 
more unreal? My answer was No! » (p. XII). The 
author herself also clarifies the book’s general 
attitude: « If the present book has any justification 
as another biography of Sun Yat-sen, it will be 
found in its central concern with history rather 


` than with romantic episodes. There is no prying 


gossip about the veiled intimacies of Sun Yat-sen’s 
life. From the beginning I have conceived of this 
biography as a narrative within a narrative. What 
happened to China is the large epic movement 
without which Sun Yat-sen’s life bas no meaning 
and little interest. What happened to Sun Yat-sen 
is a stream of episode within the larger movement. 
But it is a significant stream » (p. XIII; the italics 
are mine). 

One can agree with this programmatic declara- 
tion, but unfortunately the author fails to draw 
the necessary consequences from it, especially when 
she does not face the problem of why and on what 
basis Sun Yat-sen turned into a popular idol. Thac 
meant, in the last analysis, trying to find out what 
he meant and what he was called to mean (an idol 
is obviously not built out of nothing and for no 
reason!).-And this gap cannot be filled by a simple 
list of the various symbols that may have been 
personified in Sun Yat-sen (pp. 317-18); there is 
naturally place for everything in this list, from the 
vague « disinterested love of country » to the « un- 
finished revolution », but the all remains basically 
irrelevant and extraneous to the structure of 
the work. 

For what is really lacking in Sharman’s book 
is the insertion of Sun Yat-sen’s life into the 
«stream» of Chinese history: episodes and 
documentation, themselves chosen with doubtful 
criteria, follow one another with no historical 
perspective; what there was of typical or atypical 
in Sun Yat-sen’s decisions and position is never 
made clear; and the various « historical » problems 
are never analyzed by the author. What: does 
abound is just that « gossip » that the author said 
she wanted to avoid. 

The result is that Sun Yat-sen’s figure dis- 
solves into a series of episodes, or more often 
into a series of uninteresting anecdotes, all devoid 
of real coordination and inner motivation. Such 
an approach naturally leads our being unable to 
understand certain moments in Sun Yat-sen’s activ- 
ity and the history of China: for example, the 
admission of the Communists to the ranks of the 
Kuomintang is simply attributed to Michael Boro- 
din’s Machiavellian advice (p. 254). 

The biography is based on Western sources 
alone, those mostly written by missionaries. This 
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is no accident: in reality, the comments’cited on 


Chinese events in those years are almost exclusively - 


by Western missionaries, and Sun Yat-sen’s activity 
is measured by the standards of Christianity; this 
point of view is, to say the least, limited and 
limiting. . 

In conclusion, one can only ask if the reprint- 
ing — 30 years later — of such a book, can help 
our understanding of Sun Yat-sen’s work and his 
role in contemporary Chinese history. 


SANDRA MARINA CARLETTI 


Liu Sum-suun, One Hundred and One Chinese 
Poems, with English Translations and Preface. 
Introduction by E. Blunden. Foreword by J. 
Cairncross, with seven additional translations 
(Hong Kong, University Press, 1967, XXXIX + 
173 pp.). 


This anthology of Chinese poetry contains one 
hundred and one Chinese poems plus seven 
translated by J. Cairncross, as the title states. The 


selection of the first group was made by Liu Shih- . 


shun and is fairly broad, but a bit too subjective, 
in our opinion. The book-jacket informs the reader 
that the volume is an anthology of 47 poets, 
< beginning with Fu Hsüan, in the third century, 
down to Yü Mei-jen, in the twentieth»: YZ Met- 
jen is not an author, but the title of a poem by 
Jennings Wong (1901-1965), the only author to 
represent 20th century Chinese poetry in this book, 
along with Hsiung Hsi-ling (1867-1937)! The 
translations are fairly good; thee volume also has 
the advantage of offering the Chinese text of each 
poem. The bibliography is satisfactory, but limited 
to works in English, and a few in Chinese. There 
are also concordance plates for other translations of 
the same poems, and numerous indexes. On the 
whole, a collection that is well-presented and fairly 
useful. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


LUTHER CARRINGTON GoopricH, The Literary In- 
quisition of Ch’ien-lung. Second Edition with 
Addenda and Corrigenda. (New York, Paragon 
Book Reprint Corp., 1966, XXVI + 275 pp.). 


This accurate study by Prof. L. C. Goodrich, 
first published in 1935, now reappears in a highly 
necessary reprint by the Paragon Book Reprint 
Corp., with the addition of thirteen pages of ad- 
denda and corrigenda. The author starts the second 
edition with the phrase, «this book should be 


completely overhauled > (p. V); we disagree. This 
remains the only serious study of a subject of 
primary importance, that of literary censorship in 
the reign of the Emperor Ch'ien-lung. Furthermote, 
the work is wellknown and has already been 
favorably accepted by sinological criticism. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Derk Boppe, China's First Unifier. A study of the 
Ch’in Dynasty as Seen in the Life of Li Ssu 
(280-208 B. C.). (Hong Kong University Press, 
1967, XII + 270 pp.). 


Here is another highly useful reprinting of a 
volume which appeared in 1938 in the well-known 
series Sinica Leidensia. This new edition too is 
preceded by a new foreword, in which the author 
corrects some statements made thirty years ago, or 
adds new data (pp. IX-XII) This past decade has 
seen the republication of dozens of sinological 
works that vary in value, not always following the 
criterion (which seems to us the most valid) of 
reprinting the work intact, limiting all revision 
to the correction of a few errors or to the addition 
of new information. Sometimes works several 
decades old have been reprinted without editorial 
comment; and often a work by a dead author has 
not been entrusted to someone else for that slight 
but necessary revision it should have received. This 
present reprint seems to answer to the criterion 
expressed earlier, though. In this case too, the 
book is too wellknown to be discussed here, at 
thirty years from, its first edition. It gives a vivid 
picture of the figure of Li Ssu, the real protagonist 
of the brief Ch'in dynasty; the result is a book 
that reads easily and that is filled with sinological 
information. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


HENRI Maspero et ETIENNE BALAzs, Histoire et 
institutions de la Chine ancienne des origines 
au XIIe siècle aprés J. C. (Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Bibliothéque d'Etudes, tome LXXIII, 
‘Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1967, 
VIII + 322 pp.). 


The names of two great sinologues of the Paris 
school are coupled in this posthumous volume: 
Henri Maspero and Etienne Balazs, the first af- 
fectionately defined by Paul Pelliot as Phomme de 
la Chine antique, and the second (a friend whose 
memory is very dear to us) whom we should like 
to call Phomme de la Chine médiévale. Maspero 
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dealt with the problem of the institutions of ancient 
China more than once, in works that range from 
the classic La Chine antique to the long article 
Contribution à l'étude de la société chinoise à la 
fin des Chang et au début des Tcheou (B.E.F.E.O., 
XLVI, 1954). Prof. Paul Demiéville, who has prep- 
ared the text of the present volume for the press, 
notes in his introductory note that the first two 
parts of the book, those by Maspero, are « moins 
poussées que les trois autres, dues à Balazs >; the 
work is clearly uneven, and has a title which 
Demiévile justly considers « un peu ambigue» 
(p. VIII). But even with all the limitations due 
to the decease of both authors, the work is of 
great interest, not only for its data but above all 
for the ideas it contains. The first two sections, 
referring to antiquity and the Ch'in and Han 
empires, are by Maspero, as we mentioned; Balazs 
deals with the period that goes from the decline 
of the Han state to the fall of the Northern Sung. 
The problems of the social classes in the various 
periods, the landed estates, relations between state 
economy and private enterprise, and religious and 
intellectual movements, are analyzed with scientific 


clarity. The fact that this work is not homogeneous 


and is partially incomplete only increases our regret 
for the passing of two great sinologues, without 
diminishing the value of this, their Jast contribution 
to sinological research. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


James T. C. Liu, Ou-yang Hsiu. An Eleventh- 
century Neo-Confucianist (Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1967, X + 227 pp.) 


We have here the revised translation of- the 
Ou-yang Hsiu ti chib-bstieh ts’ung-cheng (Hong 
Kong, 1963). Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-1072) was one 
of the most important writers of the Sung dynasty, 
and one of the leading representatives of the 
second movement of ku-wén. His writings ranged 
from archaeological and historical research to essays 
and poetry; he belonged to the neo-Confucian 
movement and was also a statesman, rising through 
various grades of the Sung bureaucracy. James T. C. 
Liu first sets this personage in his historical set- 
ting, then proceeds to examine his various sides: 
classicist, historian, political theorist and master of 
Sung literature; finally, he examines the problem 
of the relationship between rationalism and religion. 
The result is an easily-read volume, supplied with 
a precise critical commentary, with glossaries of 
Chinese names and Chinese and Japanese books, 
and with an extremely thorough bibliography. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Davis S. Nivison, The Life and Thought of Chang 
Hsüeb-cb'éng (1738-1801) (Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1966, XII + 336 pp.). 


Chang Hsüeh-ch'éng is an isolated figure in 
the last dynasty; he had a hard life and died in 
poverty at the beginning of the 19th century. Born 
into an age that never understood him because it 
was not really his, he remains extremely interesting 
as a personality, above all for his literary theory 
and his historiographical concept. Prof. P. Demié- 
ville had already dealt with this latter problem in 
an essay included in Historians of China and Japan, 
edited by Beasley and Pulleyblank (London, 1961, 
pp. 167-85), which Nivison quite justly considers 
« the best general study of Chang in any language » 
(p. 320). Nivison's work examines the various 
aspects of Chang's thought, and underlines the 
modernity of some ideas. The author's research is 
mainly concentrated on that thought, even if the 
work has a biographical framework. The result is 
an original and useful contribution not only to our 
knowledge of Chang Hsiieh-ch’éng’s theories, but 
also to that of the period in which he lived and 
which was unable to appreciate him. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Das Chinesische Kaiserreich, herausgegeben -und 
verfasst von HERBERT FRANKE und Rorr TRAU- 
ZETTEL (Fischer Weltgeschichte, Band 19, 
Frankfurt am Main, Fischer/Bücherei, 1968, 
384 pp.). 


The nineteenth volume of the Universal History 
of the Fischer Publishing House has recently been 
issued; other volumes referring to Oriental civil- 
ization have already been reviewed in our journal. 
The volume dedicated to China is edited by two 
sinologues of the Munich school, Prof. Herbert 
Franke and Dr. Rolf Trauzettel. These two names 
guarantee a work that is prepared on a scientific 
basis with precise documentation, even though 
aimed at the general public. The volume is dedic- 
ated to Etienne Balazs, the prematurely-deceased 
sinologue who was to have edited it personally; 
in a preface, Herbert Franke recalls the « pre- 
history » of the volume and renders homage to 
the great figure of his late colleague. The book’s 
title indicates its chronological limits: from the 
origins to the fall of the Ch’ing empire in 1911. 
The history of modern and contemporary China 
will be presented in the thirty-third volume of 
the same series, to be entitled Das moderne Asten. 


The Authors, of course, mean the Chinese 


empire in the broad sense of the term; that 


is to say, the Chinese monarchy. In fact, the 
book starts at the dawn of Chinese culture and not 
with the installation of the first empire in 221 
B. C. The volume ‘appears to be a general history 
of China, a history that is not only political, but 
also social, religious and cultural. It is divided 
into eleven chapters, which correspond to as many 
chronological episodes in Chinese history; the 
oldest part is the least developed here, while the 
treatment of the last dynasties is much fuller. This 


. subdivision seems logical, since the average reader 
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is probably better acquainted with the earlier 
period and more anxious to get new information 
about the more recent events of the Chinese 
empire, that is, from the time when relations with 
the West developed in intensity. The volume is 
equipped with geographical maps and with il- 
lustrations, and also has an excellent bibliography, 
thorough notes and analytical indexes. The book 
will soon be translated into other Western 
languages and is a good breviary for those who 
wish to enter the world of Chinese civilization. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


BENEDYKT GRYNPAS, Un Legs confucéen: fragments 
du Ta-Tai Li Ki (Bruxelles, Centre National 
pour PEtude des Etats de l'Est, s.d., 297 pp.). 


M. Grynpas published a French translation of 
the Lieh-tzu (Paris, 1961) in the Connaissance de 
l'Orient series, about seven yeare ago. He now 
offers us this translation, into the same language, 
of the fragments of the Ta-tai Li-chi. It is sup- 
plied with many notes and is undoubtedly useful 
for those who cannot consult the original text 
directly. We shall limit ourselves here to pointing 
out some mistakes which might be corrected in an 
eventual reprinting of the volume: a copying error 
has led to the repeated mention of the edict of 
221 B. C instead of 213 B. C.; then again, M. 
Grynpas follows the old Chinese tradition that 
thought of Confucius as the author of the Ch’un- 
chiu and considered the Chou-li as an ancient 
work, a true « compendium de rites et de cérémo- 
nies trés détaillées pour les fonctionnaires » (p. 40). 
The author has added the most important Chinese 
characters at the foot of the pages, and this is 
useful for all coming to this Chinese text for the 
first time. The version offered difficulties in 
technical terminology, which M. Grynpas has faced 
with great enthusiasm. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 
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Orca LANG, Pa Chin and His Writings. Chinese 


Youth Between the Two Revolutions (Cam- 


bridge, Harvard University Press, 1967, XIII 
+ 404 pp.). | 


This is the first large-scale study ever made on 
Li Fei-kan, one of contemporary China’s most 
representative authors; it was not an easy topic to 
tackle, because if it is hard to talk about a living 
author, it is even harder to talk about one who 
lives in a period such as the present one in China, 
where the re-evaluation of an author made by 
others as criticism, or by himself as self-criticism, 
is a continual phenomenon. To give just one 
example, we all knew that the pen name chosen 
by Li Fei-kan, Pa Chin, came from the first syl- 
lable of the name of Bakunin (Pa) and from the 
last syllable of the name of Kropotkin (Chin). 
This Chinese writer of anarchical formation could 
not have made a more suitable choice; after 1949, 
Pa Chin, who had drawn many to the new regime 
with his works, renounced anarchism for com- 
munism. But he also renounced the origin of his 


° pseudonym. According to the later version, it was 


derived from the name of one of his colleagues, 
Pa, while the Chin, which might also bring 
Kropotkin to mind, was an accidental choice (pages 
269-270). Mrs. Lang's volume is very interesting 
indeed; the writer's biography is given in detail, 
and offers us an outline of the drama of China 
between two revolutions, also seen through the 


study of Pa Chin's narrative works. There is 


particular interest for the Italian reader in the 
relations with the Italian anarchists, especially with 
the man whom Pa Chin called « my teacher Van- 
zetti »; they cofresponded during the '20's, at the 
time of the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

The many accurate notes and a rich bibliogr- 
aphy make this volume a good contribution to the 
study of 20th century Chinese literature. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Lu Hsin, La falsa libertà. Saggi e discorsi (1918- 
1936) a cura di EpoARDA MASI. Cos una cro- 
nologia della vita e delle opere (Torino, Ei- 


naudi, 1968, XLII, 402 pp.). 


Edoarda Masi has already given the Italian 
public a good Italian translation of the Hung-lou 
méng; now she offers it this version of some of 
Lu Hsün's speeches and writings. It is a fairly 
interesting choice, even if — like any choice — it 
may reflect the predilections of the one who has 
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made it. What counts, in any case, is the faithful- 
ness to the original text shown by Masi. The 
anthology is preceded by a long introduction in 
Which the author tries to show the similarity of 
Lu EHsün's position to that: of the «cultural 
revolution ». The book is easy to read and is made 
more useful by the presence of numerous indexes. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARTHUR J. ARBERRY, Modern Arabic Poetry - 
An’ Anthology with English verse translations, 
Cambridge University Press, 1967, III + 70 + 72. 


L. C. ARLINGTON and W. LEWISOHN, In Search 
of old Peking, New York, Paragon Book Reprint 
Corp., 1967, pp. XII + 382; with maps, plans and 
illustrations. 


Hem Barua, Lakshminath Bezbaroa, 
Delhi, Sahitya Akademi, 1967, pp. 72. 


New 


The China White Paper, August 1949 (original- 
ly issued as United States Relations with China 
with special reference to the period 1944-1949. 
Reissued with the original Letter of Transmittal 
to President (Truman from Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson and with a New Introduction by Lyman 
P. van Slyke), Stanford, University Press, 1967, 
pp. XLI 4- 1079 (2 vols). 


Cnow TsE-rsuwG, The May Fourth Movement 
- Intellectual Revolution in Modern China, Stan- 
ford, University Press, 1967, pp. 13486 


WOLFRAM EBERHARD, Settlement and Social 
Change in Asia, Collected papers, Hong Kong 
University Press, 1967, pp. XIV + 492, pls. XXX. 


FAN Tume-suiH, Representative Poems of the 
Tungchow Fan Family in twelve Generations, 
Hong Kong, 1966, pp. 20 + 2 + 318. 


GIANCARLO Fazzo, The Principle of Tien - 
Essay on its theoretical Relevancy in early Con- 


fucian Philosophy, Taipei, Mei Ya Publications, : 


1967, pp. 161. 


WoLrcANG FRANKE, China und das Abendland, 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht,. 1962, 
pp. 140. 


Hornen Furser, Bombay, Presidency in the | 


Mid-eighteenth Century, London, Asia Publishing 
House, 1965, pp. VIII + 76. 


STEPHEN Hucu-Jones, The Giants of Asia. In- 
dia, Pakistan, China, Japan, London, George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1967, pp. 130. 


IMTIYÂZ 'ALí ’ArsHi, Catalogue of the Arabic 
Manuscripts in Raza Library, Rampur, volume 
two: Prayers, Theology & Polemics, Rampur, Raza 
Library Trust, 1966, pp. VI + 489. 


Jean A. Kemm, Petite Histoire de la Grande 
Chine, Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1966, p. 267. 


JAMES Lecce, The Book of Poetry - Chinese 
Text with English Translation, New York, Para- 
gon Book Reprint Corporation, 1967; pp. IV + 
487. 


GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN, The Russo-Chine- 
se War, Tallahassee, Florida, The Diplomatic Press, 
1967, pp. 315. 


BERNARD Lewis, The Emergence of Modern 
Turkey (28 ed), London, Oxford, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1968. 


SHIH ‘NAI-AN, (translated; by. J. H. Jackson) 
Water Margin; Vol. 1-2, New York, 1968, Paragon 
Book Reprint Corporation. 


MosHE W. PRAUSNITZ, Excavations at Shavei 
Zion, Roma, Centro pez le antichità e la storia del 
vicino oriente, 1967. 
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José PEREIRA and MICHAEL Martins, A Sheaf 
of Deknnis, Bombay, The Konkan Cultural As- 
sociation, 1967, pp. 84. © 


G. Prunner, Meisterwerke Burmanischer Lack- 
kunst, Hamburgisches Museaum fiir’ Volkerkunde 


"und Vorgeschichte im, Selbstverlag, Hamburg 1966. 
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Traditional Handicrafts of: Japan - An Exhibi- 


tion of Contemporary Works, Staatliches Museum 


für. Angewandte Kunst, München, January 25 - 
February 25, 1964, organised by Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai, Tokyo 1964, pp. 1964, pls. 178. 


TsENG Ke-ruan, Representative Poems of the 
Foochow Tseng Family jn. twelve Generations, 
Hong Kong, 1966, pp. 12 + 358. 


WANG Gunewu, The Structure of Power in 
North -China during the Five Dymasties, Stanford 
University Press, 1967, pp. XII + 257. 
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SERIE ORIENTALE ROMA 


Under the direction of GrusEPPE Tucci 


G. Tucci, The tombs of tbe Tibetan Kings (1950) (out of print). 


II - L. PETECH, Northern India according to the Shui-ching-chu (1950), 


Brochure, Lit. 800. Cloth-binding L. 1.300. 


II - J. FRAUWALLNER, Oz the date of the Buddhist Master of Law 


IV - 


V. 


IX - 


Vasubandhu (1951), Lit. 500. 


J. F. Rock, The Nakhi Naga cult and related ceremonies. Parts I 
and II (1952), 2 vols., Lit. 15.000. 


Conferenze. Vol. 1. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. by 
G.CozxpEs, J. J. L. Duyvenpax, C. Henrze, P. H. Porr (1952), 
Lit. 1.500. 


E. ConzE, Abbisamayalankara, Introduction and translations from 
original texts, with Sanskrit-Tibetan indexes (1954), Lit. 2.500. 


Conferenze. Vol. II. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. 
by H. Corsin, N. EGAMI, M. ELIADE, J. FrLrrozaT, P. HUM- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. Masur, E. H. pE TscHARNER (1955), Lit. 2.500. 


E. FRAUWALLNER, The earliest Vinaya and the beginning of Bud- 
dhist literature (1956) (out of print). 


1. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part I. Containing Asaüga's 
commentary on the Vajracchedikd edited and translated; Analysis 
of the commentary on it by Vasubandhu; Mahdyanavimsika of 
Nagarjuna; Navasloki of Kambalapada; Catubstavasamasartha of 
Amrtakara; Hetutativopadesa of Jitari; Tarkasopana of Vidyakara- 
Santi; with an appendix containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 
dika, edited by N. P. Cuaxravartt (1956), Lit. 5.500. 


2. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhi~ Texts. Part II; The Bhavanakrama 


of KamalaSila (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


- Materials for the study of Nepalese history and culture: 


1 - G. Tucci, Preliminary Report on two Scientific Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 9.000. 


2 - R. Gnoui, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta characters. Part I: 
Text and Plates (1956), Lit. 11.000. 
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XVII - 


XVIII - 
XIX - 
XX - 


XXI 


XXII 


XXIII - 


XXV - 


XXVI - 


3 - L. PETECH, Mediaeval History of Nepal ( C. 750. 1480) ) 958) 
Lit. 5.000. | a. 


R. Grori, The aesthetic experience according to Abhinavagupta " 
(1956) (out of print). 


J. F. Rock, The Amnye Ma-chhen range and n regions 
(1956), Lit. 6.500. 


E. Conze, Vajracchedika Prajfiaparamita (1957), Lit. 2.000. ^ 


- Le Symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Conférences par 


R. BrocH, J. DANIÉLoU, M. ELIADE, M. GRIAULE, C. HENTZE, C. 
Lévi-SrRAUSS, H. C. PUECH; G. Tucci (1957), Lit. 1.500. 


T. V. Wyte, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s trans- 
lation of tbe Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 800. 


- À. Ferrari, mK’yen brtse’s Guide to the holy places of Central 


Tibet. Completed and edited by L. PETECH, with the collaboration 
of H. RICHARDSON (1958), Lit. 4.500. 


Orientalia Romana. I. Essays and lectures by E. BENZ, H. CORBIN, 
A. Goparp, L. HAMBIS, V. MINOoRSKI, S. P. TorsrTov (1958), 
Lit. 2. 000. 


G. DE RornicH, Le parler de PAmdo. Ede d'un dialecte arcbai. 
que du Tibet (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


R. H. VAN GÜLIK, Chinese Pictorial Art as viewed by tbe connois- 
seur (1958), Lit. 21.000. 


J. G. MAHLER, The Westerners among tbe figurines of tbe T'ang 
Dynasty of China (1959), Lit. 5.500. 


Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Asoka. La prima iscrizione 
greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI e di G. Levr DELLA VIDA con pretazio- 
ne di G. Tucci e introduzione di U. ScERRATO (1958) (out of print). 


- P. H. LEE, Studies in tbe Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry (1959), . 


Lit. 4.500. 


R. Grori, The Pramanavarttikam of Dbharmaktrti, The first cbapter 
witb tbe Autocommentary. Text and critical notes (1960), Lit. 
5.000. 


T. WYLIE, The geography of Tibet according to tbe Dzam gling- 
rgyas-bsbád (1962), Lit. 6.000. - 


E. Conze, The Gilgit manuscript of the Astadaíasabasrikaprajfia- 
paramita. Chapter 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, 1) (1962), 
Lit. 6.000. | | 
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| XXVII - R. GNOLI, Udbbuta’s MO on the Kaoydlaphiii o] Bba- 
maba. Sanskrit. fragments from Pakistan., Edited with critical notes. 
' (Literary and Historical Documents fróm Pakistan, II) (1962), 
Lit. 3.500. " 


"XXVIII - J. F. Rock, A Na- Kbi—Englisb Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part I 
(1963), Brochure Lit. 24.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 25.000. 
XXIX. - A bilingual’ Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Asoka. Text, translation and 


notes by G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and G. GARBINI, foreword by 
G. Tucci, introduction by U. SCERRATO (1964), Lit. 2.500. 


XXX - G. GNorr Le iscrizioni giudeo- -persiane del Gur (Afghanistan) 
(1964), Lit. 2.000. 


XXXI - J. AUBOYER, Introduction à, l'étude us l'art de l'Inde (1965), 
Brochure Lit. 5000, Cloth -binding Lit. 5.500. ` 


XXXII - G. Scarcta, Sifat-Nāma-yi Darvis Mubammad Han-i Gazi (1905), 
Lit. 12.000 - 


XXXIII - J. TAKASAKI, Á Shu on the Ratnagotra- vibbaga (Uttaratantra) 
being a Treatise on the MM tbeory of — Bad- 
dhism (1966), Lit. 16.000. 


. XXXIV - D. S. Rusce, The life of Bu ston Rin po cbe, with the Tibetan text 
.of the Bu ston Nam thar (1966), Lit. 4.500. 


XXXV - A. SoPER, Chinese, Korean’ and: Japanese Bronzes. A | Catalogue of 
the Auriti Collection, donated. to IsMEO, and housed in the Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 6. 000. 


XXXVI - Orientalia Romana, YI. Essays and lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, P. 
BEONIO-BROCCHIERI, P. CORRADINL, L. Lawciorrrt, N. NoRBU 
(1967), Lit. 9.000. | 


XXXVII - C. Pensa, L'Abbisamayalamkaravrtti di Arya- Vimuktisena: Primo 
 abbisamaya. Testo e. note critiche (1967), lit. 4.500. 


XXXVIII - M. Boyce, The Letter af Tansar (Literary and Historical Texts 
from Iran, 1) (1968), Lit. 2.500. ` 


Forthcoming Works: 
‘G. Tucci, Deb fer dmar po. Tibetan Chronicles. Text and English translation. 
G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part III: Third Bhavanakrama. 


G. Tucci, T. VENKATACHARYA, Sam ghabhedavastu, containing the Life of the ` 
Buddha (From the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin). 


J. F. Rock, Na-Khi Culture as eee in their Literature; an Enciclopedic 
Dictionary: Part. II. . 


ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations ‘i the — Century. 


N. Norsu DEWANG, Misbo mapham dkar chag. 
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Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures irad. | a Is.M.E.O. on the. 


occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254- 1954) 
by E. BALAzs, P. DEMIÉVILLE, K. ENoKr, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, E. 


HAENISCH, L Hampis, A. MOSTAERT; L. OLSCHKI, A. NILAKANTA > 


SHASTRI, E. H. SCHAFER, B. SPULER, R. WITTKOWER (1958), Lit. 5.000. 


D. FACCENNA, Á guide to the excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962 . 


(1964), Lit. 1.500. 


J IL NUOVO RAMUSIO 
um Under the auspices of IsMEO | 


(in) made the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century vedi of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 

. under prof. G. Tucci's supervision. : 


Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo dá. Verona, by U. MOoNNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950), Lit. 4.000. 


I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by. L. PETECH. Parts LIV: I Cap- 
` puccini marchigiani. Parts V MIT I ppolito Perge S. I. (1952- 1956), 
each part Lit. 4.000. 


Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. Dormi and T. BERTELE, 
(1956), Lit. 10.000. 


Viaggi di C. Federici e G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by O. Pinto (1962), 
Lit. 14.000. 


Le navigazioni atlantiche del veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by T. (ASBAB; 
RINI LEPORACE (1965), Lit. 16.000. 


Forthcoming :W orks: . 

I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Conta by R 
Morozzo DELLA ROCCA and L. LOCKHART. 

Le lettere dalla Persia di Pietro della Valle by G. GAETA and L. locken 

Il libro di Ruggero di .as-Sarif al-Idrisi. ` ji | 

Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer; Vol. II, by T. BERTELE. 


Avent for Asia: Firma W: L, Mukhopadhyay, Publishers & Book: Sellers, E/A], B. Skrur Lane, aleutta 12 (ndia) 
Agent for USA and Banada: Paragon Booh Gallery Utd, and Paragon Book Reprint tmp, H East 0th Street, Mew York 10016, N. Y. 
Orders from Europa and other continents may be placed directly with ISWEO, 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 


CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS 


Under the direction of GrusEPPE Tucci 


I - Reports on tbe Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). 
D. FACCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara I. 
G. GULLINI, Udegram. Lit. 25.000 


II, 2 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from tbe Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by F. BoNARDr; De- 
scriptive Catalogue by M. TADDEI. Lit. 25. 000 


II, 3 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates CCCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by F. Bo- 


NARDI; Descriptive Catalogue by M. Tapper. Lit. 25.000 
V - A. Bompact, The Kific inscription in Persian verses in the court of. the 
Royal Palace of Mas^üd III at Ghazni. Lit. 8.000 
VIII, 1 - G. ALCIATI, I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (Pakistan). 
Parte I: Butkara II. Lit. 4.500 
IX - P. DAFFINÀ, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana. Lit. 6.000 
X - G. GNor 1, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico. Lit. 8.000 
XIII, 1 - INAvAT-UR-RARMAN, Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and translated by, 


Part; 1: XV . 52, 59 pp., LX pls. . Lit. 9.000 


Forthgoming Works: 


JI, 1 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan), Part 1: Text. 


III, 1, 2, 3, 4 - D. FACCENNA, Butkara I (Sunat. Pakistan). 
ILI, 5 - R. GoEBL, A Catalogue of Coins from Butkara I (Swat, Pakistan). 


IV - U. ScERRATO, Reports on the Campaigns 1957-1966 in Islamic Ghazni 
(Afghanistan). 


VI - Restauration des monuments biiain en Iran, edited by G G. ZANDER. 


VII, 1 - C. SILVr ANTONINI Cotucci, G. STACUL, The Pre-Buddhist Necro- 
polises of Swat (Pakistan)... .. 


XI - C. E. BOSWORTH, Sistän under the duis from tbe Islamic conquest 1o 
the rise of the Saffarids (30-250/651-864). 


XII - U. SCERRATO, L'edificio sacro di Daban-i Ghulaman (Sistan, Iran), 
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ARTIBUS ASIAE 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Quarterly of Asian: Art and Archaeology for 
Scholars and Connoisseurs 


_ Far East - Near East 
India and Southeast Asia 
The Migrations 
Volume XXVIII (1966) 
Editorial Board: 


Alexander C. Soper,’ Editor-in-chief 


Richard N. Frye - Alexander B. Griswold- 


Stella: Kramrisch 


Avitbus Asiae, a. quarterly publication de- 
voted ` to: . Asian art, and. archaeology, was: 
started: in 1925 and has.continued regularly . 
since, with the exception of the war years. 
Rather than attempting to repeat or to po- , 
.. pularize material that is already available to . 


scholars, it aims to present new discoveries, 


previously unpublished objects of art, and . 


all sorts of new studies. Each issue contains 


detailed book reviews. It is consequently : 
. useful not only to research scholars, but also : 
to collectors: and connoisseurs who wish to : 


familiarize themselves with the authentica- 
tion, associations, and dating of the Asian 
antiquities that interest them. It is naturally 
indispensable to libraries, universities, mu- 
seums, and institutions engaged in any 
branch of Asian studies. In addition, it 
maintains a standard of print and illustra- 
tion that makes each issue an object of 
beauty in its own right. 


Yearly subscription (4 issues): U.S. $ 15.- 
or Swiss francs 65.- 
Each volume 350 pages Quarto, richly 
illustrated. 


Orders and. Subscriptions are accepted 
through any agent or bookseller, or directly 
by Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
. versity, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., or by 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


history and local cults. 


Jus! published | 


t 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Tibetan Folk Songs from 
Gyantsa and Western Tibet 


The first part of Tibetan Folk Songs con- 
tains the text and translation of some po- 


pular songs collected by the author in the | 
. district of Gyantse, among the people them- 


selves. All of them have appeared in a 
previous edition, to which some marriage 
songs of Central Tibet were also added. 


. The present.edition has been enriched ‘by 


some chants of a ritual character of Western 
Tibet, that are of interest for the study of 
Some Appendices 
have lastly been added, bearing on various 
customs and usages of Tibet, collected by 
Prof. Namkhai Norbu, and summarized in 
English by the author. 

These songs are as a rule anonymous, and 
nobody recollects the name of the poet who 
composed them. When they enjoy the fa- 
vour of the people, they spread all over a 
certain region, flourishing and travelling 
along with pilgrims and caravans. Nobody 
ever enquiries about their authorship, and 
they eventually fade away, superseded by 
new songs: many of them seem to have a 
rather short life, like the passing waves of 
a people's poetic inspiration. Their value 
lies in their being the living expression of 
the poetic genius of the people of Tibet, 
that makes them deserving of being collect- 


ed and studied. 
(Artibus Asiae Supplementum XXII) 


Second, Revised and Enlarged Edition 1966. 
202 pages, 18 plate-pages, Quarto Clotb 
bound, Swiss frs. 53.50 or $ 12.75 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 
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Indologica Publications of Distinction 


The Vishnu-Purana 
A dystem Of Hindu Mythology & Tradition 


‘by H. H. WILSON 


With an Introduction by R. C. Hazra M. A. 
Ph. D.,.D. Litt. Professor of Smrti & Purana, 
Department of Post-Graduate Training & Re- 
search, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Reprinted after Seventy-three years, this is a 
full and faithful English translation from the 
original Sanskrit and illustrated by copious 
Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, with 
an exhaustive Index. 

Crown quarto, 700 pages, printed On attrac- 
tive paper, full cloth bound with gold lettering. 
. Calcutta, 1961. Price Rs. 60.00. 


Ancient and Hindu India 


The Brahmanic Period 


' by J. TALBOYS WHEELER 
Formerly, Chief Secretary, Govt. of India 
Demy 8vo. with full cloth bound and gold 

lettering. Calcutta 1961. 200 pages. 2 Maps. 

Rs. 12.00. 


Ancient India: Its 


Language and Religions 
by H. OLDENBERG 
Cr. 8vo. 130 pages with Index and author’s 
' portrait. 

This Volume is made up of three papers. 
The Study of Sanskrit, The Religion of the Veda 
and Buddhism. 

Reprint 1962, January, Calcuta. Full cloth. 
Price Rs. 7.50. 


Dharma. Sutras : A study in 


their Origin & Development 


by DR. S. C. BANERJEE l 
Department Yof eSanskrit, Darjeeling Govt. ‘Col- 
lege, Darjeeling, West Bengal 


OPINIONS ON THE WORK 


idm GOPINATH KAVIRAJ: 

„It is a valuable and original contribution 
on othe subject... The section on social condition 
has been brightly written... shows his familia- 
rity with the latest: researches of Indian and 
foreign scholars...:exhibits commendable powers 
of critical discernment and sound judgment. 
I have no doubt that the work 'in question 
marks an advancement of our knowledge of the 
subject. » 

DR. C. K. RAJA: 
< ...The matter has been very carefully col- 
lected and arranged in a very scientific way... 
is masterly, thorough and orderly.» 
Demy 8vo 560 pages. Calcutta 1962, April. 
Price Rs. 37.000 


Punthi Pustak 


Publishers & Antiquarlan Booksellers 


(46/40, Cornwallis Street, (tst. floor} Galeutta-4, INDIA 


Catalogues of New & Rare Books on Indology 
regularly issued. . 





. m 
Paragon Book Reprint Corporation 


lakes great pleasure in announcing the forth- 
coming reprint o] 


TWO IMPORTANT ORIENTAL WORKS 


THE KOREAN REPOSITORY 


Volumes 1-5 a publ.) Seoul, 1894-1898 


The set of 5 vols. bound in Library 
, Buckram $175. 000 | 


«A monthly magazine dealing. with all phases 
of Korean Culture. The scope of the subject 
matter covered in the more than 2500 pages is: 
Art and Archaeology, Economics, Education, 
Ethnology and Anthropology, Geography, Go- 
vernment, History, Literature, Language, Music, 
Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Social Customs 
and Medicine.» 


DICTIONNAIRE 
MONGOL - RUSSE - FRANÇAIS 


par JOSEPH ETIENNE KOWALEWSKI 


3 volumes, 2715 pages, Kasan 1844 


The set of 3 vols. bound in Library 
Buckram $75.00 


TRADE DISCOUNT 


` Assortment Discount does not apply to these 


two titles 


PARAGON BOOK REPRINT CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of Paragon Book Gallery) 
140 EAST 59TH STREET 
New York, N. Y., 10022 
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ARTS ASIATIQUES 


1 


Annales aa Musée Guimet el du. Musée Cernuschi 


x Revue trimestrielle " MEA 
` ` . 
ae Te ort : ` f i p> oce 

' .. 


Directeur: Jean FILLIOZAT Rédacteur en chef: JeanninegAUBOYER. 


& es 
1 


Abonnements: étranger 3.200 Fr 
m ; Presses Universitaires de France, 4 place Paul | 
ew S igo am ee o Painlevé, Paris Ge 
. Cette revue, consacrée à des études sur les arts asiatiques, accueille la colla-.: 
boration des savants de tous les continents et forme une tribune: ou les. | 
recherches archéologiques sont recensées ef critiquées. Aux historiens et aux: 


 amáteurs d'art elle présente avec toute liconographie désirable les: documents 


et les monuments récemment découverts. 











|l ' The TAMIL. CULTURE is a quarterly official publication of the Academy of Tamil Culture, 
aml Madras-30. Rates of subscription for the « Journal » are: Annual: Rs. 7 (India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Malaya); Sh. 12/6 (United Kingdom); US. $ 2.00 or its: ‘equivalent (United 

[ it States of America and. other countries). Subscriptions are best remitted in the form of 
ll Ure Crossed Postal Orders or Cheques or Bank Drafts payable in India drawn in favour of 
Tamil Culture. Cheques not drawn on a Bank in -Madras should | include the Bank’s 
collecting commission of 50nP. Literary communications, Exchange and Books pt. review 
should be cuia to the E hel Editor, Tamil Culture, Madras-30. 
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English Quarterly Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture 





ANNOUNGING ISSUE OF THE 


JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


Mac Kinder and His Critics Reconsidered 
A. B. DucAN 
Is Liberalism Out-of-Date? 
G. TINDER ` I 
Congressional District Party Strengths and the 
1960 Election 
E. F. Cox 


F ss 


Presidential Republicanism ‘in the South, 1960 `|' 


E. CoSMAN 


The Supreme Court as Policy Maker: The Tide- 
lands Oil Controversy 
L. J. BARKER 

Electoral Competition. and Electoral Systems in 
Large Cities 
C. E. GILBERT and C. CLAGUE 

Political Gaming in.the Classroom 
B. C. HourxN 


Published Quarterly 


.by the Southern. Political Science Association _ 


Peabody Hall, University of Florida 
"Gainesville, Florida; U.S.A. ~ 


Subscription and Membership Fee 
$5.00 U.S.A.; $5.50 Foreign; $3.00 Student 


PROUD ANNOUNCEMENT | 


FROM 
FA;.K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY. 


. CALCUTTA - 12 (INDIA) : 


T 
4 ' 


« Our ` Heritage » the most. important 


Indological journal in Sanskrit, Bengali | 


and English comes under our distribu- 
torship. Half-yearly. 

9th Vol. in Press. All back volumes 
at no extra. Rs 5,00 per No. ` i 
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| Research Journal — 
of Philosophy 


and Social Science 


An International Hi-annual of Philosophy, Psycho- 
` légy, Sociology & Education, Published in October 
``&' April Each issue contains about 200 pages on 


a particular subject. 


- General Editor: , Dr. Ram Nath Sharma, Meerut 


. College, Meerut (U. P.) India. ai 


I 
r 


-Editorial Board: Gardner Murphy (U.S.A). x 


Thouless (Australia, H. H. Price (U.K.), 
Atreya` (India) and more than a dozen Penn 
- from different foreign countries. 


Board of Hepresentatives: Consists of representa- 
tive scholars from a large number of Indian and 
foreign universities. 


Vol. I No. 1 Parapsychology and Yoga Oct. 1963 


Contains nineteen articles including contributions 
. {rom eminent Indian and foreign scholars 


$ ` 
\ 
`. 


Vol.. II No. 2 Indian Psychology Oct. 1964 
Contains about one-and-a-half dozen articles 


including contributions from eminent Indian and 


foreign scholars 


Vol. II No. 1 Human Personality April 1965 
Vol. JI ‘No. 2 Nature of Self “Oct. 1965 


Hs. Sh. Dollars 


Annual Subscription Rates: 15.00 30 3.50 


Life Membership: Ten years subscription in 
advance. 


Publishers : M/s Kedar Nath Ram Nath, Meerut 
(U.P.) India. 








PANCHADASHI 


A VEDANTA CLASSIC 
Di THE 14^ CENTURY 


by `: 
SWAMI VIDYARANTA | 


translated by’ 
HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 


A logical exposition 
of the non dual vedanta 


Essential for the student 


of this profound i ooy | 


New edition, complete and fully annotaded, containing Sanskrit text 


in oman Script 
| Price : 55|- 


Postage 2/8 


From: SHANTI SADAN 


29, Chepstow Villas 
London W. Il. England 


FULL BOOKLIST ON REQUEST 


Paragon Book Gallery, Hd. 
and 
Paragon Book’ Reprint Corp. 


14 East 38th Street - Now York 1C016, N. Y. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, 
NEAR & MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 «in print» and «out of print» 


books on Oriental history, religion, philosophy, lite- 
rature, linguistics & art in all languages are on our 


. shelves. All librarians, collectors and scholars are 


invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
eur very best attention. 


Catalogues Issued Regularly 


We purchase single works and completo libraries on 


. the Orient and always pay full value. 


FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 


é6 € URREN T EVEN TS 99 
Year Book 1962 


Main (Features 


i^ 


de International organizations æ World Gazetteer æ 20 Page - World Alles: = National & Internationa 


events wth Background «4 Special sections on India 


‘Mats & : LES 9 


CU RRENT EVENTS A Monthly Review of National & International Affairs 


FOR PEOPLE RICH IN THE CIRCLES - OF BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT - AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Available from your Bookseller or 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Single Copy Re. 1,00 
Wearly Rs. 132.00 


17 Rajpur Road Dehradun 








OUTSTANDING. RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS | 


From 


FIRMA K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY: BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 


6/1A, 
Cable: INDOLOGY: (Calcutta) 


RECENT. PUBLICATIONS 


De, S. K. - History of the Vaisnava Faith & Movement, 2nd rev. ed... 

— Bengali:Literature in the Ninteenth Century 2 vols. bound together. 2nd ed: 

— Vakroktijivita. 3rd Ed. Sans. text, Eng. Intro. & notes . . 

Dutt, N.-- Early Monastic Buddhism. Throughly revised 2nd ed. 

Basak, R. G. - Lectures on Buddha & Buddhism . . 

— : Study of tus Mahavastu Ávadana QM 

— Mahavastu Avadana.’ Long Eng. Intro., Sans. text and notes. Vol. I. 

Majumdar, R. C. - Glimpses of Bengal in the 19th y. The most sent 
ficant portrait of Indian Renaissance. 

— Hindu Colonies in the Far East. Illus. & Map 2nd rev. & enlarged ed.. , 

—- History of the Freedom Movement in India. 1750-1947. 3 vols. About 2000 
pp. Vols. 1 & 2 already published . . p si Le cas 

Chatterjee, K. L. - National Movement in Modern China 

Chakravarti, P. C. - India-China Relations. (with maps) 

"Weiner, Myton - Political Change in South Asia I 

Jha, S. C. - Studies in the Development of Capitalism i in India . 

Das, Satyajit (Compiler) - Selections From The Indian gas Vol. 1: Calcutta 
Journal (1818-19) - Vols. 2 & 3 in Press . 

Bayley, D. H. - Preventive Detention in India . . . 

Chau, T. M. - Hsuan Tsang, Pilgrim & Scholar Illus. 

Cakravarti, C. - Sex Life in Ancient India . 


" BOOKS ON TIBETOLOGY 


Do- -rje, K. - Red Annals. Tibetan Text. Part I priced at Rupees Five (India, Pa- 
kistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) 

Reyan Drug Mchog-Gnyis. Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings other countries) . . 

_ Prajma - Price: Rupees Twenty (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhotan and 
Sikkim) or Forty Shillings (other countries) . . 

Kylograph - Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings (other countries) 

Bhasracari - 


Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) : 


A Commentary on Bzang-Spyod by Lcang- skya Khutuktu Rol-pahi- M tie. Price: - 


Rupees Three (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Gp d or Six 
Shillings (other countries) .. . . ; ' 

Ghosh, J. - Epic Sources of Sanskrit Literature 

Sangita -Damodara . "T 


BANCHHARAM AKRUR LANE, CALCUTTA - 12, INDIA. 
Telephone 24-1824. 


Price: Rupees Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and . 


Rs. 
Rs. 


30.00. 


| 35.00 . 


15.00 
12.00 
10.00 


. 400: 


25.00 
6.00 - 


. 15.00. 
. .20.00 


10.00 . 
12.00 
15.00 
20.00 


15.00 
12.00 

4.00. 
15.00 


15.00 
15.00 





For comprehensive news of Indological books from India, old as well as new, please subscribe 
.to our fortnightly « BOOK-NEWS ». Remit: $ 1.00 for 25 consecutive issues from any time- 
of the year. si 
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“mankind” 


(Editor: RAMMANOHAR LOHIA) ` 


An International monthly - “‘Aims to 
investigate the reality of the world 
and oxplare its ideal future”. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 


Miloyan Djilas, Harris Wofford, P. V. Deakpanile, 
Dinkar Sakrikar, James T. Liu, Elizabeth Hoyt, 
Margo Skiriner, Francisco’ Ayala, Alberto L’Abate, 
Giorgio Mugnanini, M. 'hámed Yazid, Kulomani 


Mohapatra, Saburo Ajaha. 


Vols. I sad II - Vols. IW, from. No. 1 to. no. 5, 
from no. 7 to no. 8 - Vol. VI, from No.:8 to 
no. 12 . Vol: VII, up to Vol. IX - Vol. X, Nos. 
I, 9, 10, 11, and 12: | 

Address: “ Mankind", 3-6-19, Himayatnagar, 
Hyderabad - A.P., India. 


^ 


Subscription Rates: Annual, Rs 10; U.K., 25 Sh. 
USA, $ 4 - Single copy, ‘Re ine .U.K. 2 sh ó d; 
|+ USA 35c. 





International magazine 
/ of Afro-Asian Affairs 


14th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Published. monthly since January 1962 


Brings you: f a 

' ARTICLES, STORIES, SKETCHES ETC 
on: | B 
Economics 
Politics 
Art and Literature 
Social Problems 


and 
Religion and Culture 


The peoples and nations of Asia and Africa. 


Unitéd Asia 12 Rampart Row Bombay 1 India 
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The Ind Asian Culture 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH’ ctamrenty JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL 


RELATIONS, PATAUDI HOUSE, NEW DELHI 


Articles contributed by eminent writers of India 


and other countries 


T m 
et 


Sebseription rates 


x I Annual _ Per copy 

In India I Rs. 6/- Ra. 1/60 

In other countries Sh. 10 S. 2 - 6d 
POST FREE 









Great news 
for Üriental Scholars! 


"IURI OF TNE SRT MW SIG, 


Sole Distributors :- 


FIRMA K. L. MUKHOPADHYAY, Publishers & Book- 
Sellers — 6/1A, B. Akrur lane CALCUTTA 12 (India) 


We guarantee efficient representation to all overseas 
publishers who have anything of interest for India. 


t 
, 
. 


We issue regular fortnightly lists of books and the 
year-long information costs you only $ 1.00. 


"7 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIETY 


AND HISTORY 


AN INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 


Comparative Studies in Society and History 
appears four sies a — Annual subscriptions 
$6.00 (U.S.A2 or the equivalent in other currer 
cies payable through booksellers or directly to 
the publisher: Mouton and Co., The Hague, The 


Netherlands. 


Supplement II, Millennial Dreams in Action, 
edited by Sylvia L. Thrupp, is similarly available 
from the publishers. Price $4.50 (U.S.A.) or the 
equivalent. Price to subscribers to the journal 


$ 3.50. 
. 

New address; 3633. Haven Hall 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


We thank you for books, you have sent us. All | 


have received printed notice, but we are able to 
publish reviews only of work that is important 


in comparative study. ' 








Those who need to know about wider Mala ysia 
need msri publication: — i 
(all prices quoted in Malaysian dollars) 


RESEARCH BOOKS: e 


. NOW AVAILABLE: 


< Some Aspects of Sufism - as under- 
stood and practised among the Ma- 
lays» - by Syed Naguib .al-Attas. |. 
Edited by Shirle Gordon . . . 15.00 
« Islam Comes to Malaysia - historical 
perspective» - by S.Q. Fatimi. 


Ed. by S. Gordon. . . . . .  1500- 


« Rama Saga in Malaysia» - by 


Alexander Zieseniss . . . 20.00 


« Islamic Law in Malaya» - by Dr. 
Ahmad Ibrahim. Ed. by S. Gordon 40.00 


< Kek Lok Si - Temple of Paradise > - 
by C. S. Wong. Hard cover . . . 12.00 


NOW IN PRESS: 


« Nine Saints of Java» - by D.A. 
Rinkes. Translation by H.M. Froger. 


Introduction by G.W.J. Drewes . 25.00 . 


« Selections from the Writings of Syed 
Shaykh al-Hady > - in English and 
romanized Malay - Ed. by S. Gordon 20.00 


INTISARI: 
Vol. I No. 1 - « Islam and the State 

in Malaya and Singa- 

pore» . . , . . 30.00 
Vol. I No. 2 - « Economic Problems. 

Peculiar to Malays» 20.00 
Vol. I No. 3 - «Islam and Adat - 

lwo Forces in Ma- 

| lay Society » - Part I 5.00 | 

Vol. I No. 4- «Islam and Adat - 

Two Forces in Malay 

Society > - Part II . 
Vol. II No. 1 - « Arab-Islamic Influ- . 

ence on Education 

and Language» . . 3.00 
Vol. II No. 2 - Woman and Family. 

in Islam and Adat» . 5.00 
Vol. II No. 3 - « Japanese Scholars 


Re-examine Japanese 

Occupation Policy in 

Wider Malaysia » 
Vol. II No. 4 - «Our Baweanese 


People » 
The Malaysian Sociological Research institute Ltd., 


28-N, Oxley Mansions, 
Oxley Road, Singapore 9 
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EASTERN WORLD | x T 
| HE asia MONTHLY | FRANCE-ASIE-ASIA |. .- 


EASTERN WORLD is the international 


, 
ea 


VIENT DE. PARAITRE A TOKYO JUST OUT IN TOKYO | 


9, 


magazine. dealing with the political Revue bilingue des problèmes asiatiques H 
" "end economic problems of Asia. l . el de Synthèse culturelle 

Regular reports from ils own corres- . Bilingual Review 

pondents keep you well informed of Asian Culture and Problems 

about developments in South-East Asia Directeur: RENÉ DE BERVAL 


and the Far East, while its articles — 
contributed by Western and Eastern 
authoritative writers - make it one of | TOKYO (Japan) 
the finest and most interesting contri- 
butions to intellectual cooperation ` 
between East and West. 


18, 2-chome, Tomisaka-cho, Bunkyo-ku 


Pour tous renseignements: 


Europe et Afrique: M. Adrien Maisonneuve, Li- 
;brairie d'Amérique et d'Orient -' 11, rue Saint- 
Sulpice, Paris (VI) 

U.S.A.: Mr. George Humphrey - RF 1, Mansfield - 

Center (Conn.) 

EASTERN WORLD Asie: Kinokuniya Book Store Co., Ltd. - 826, 


58 Paddington Street, London, W. 1, England Tsunohazu, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 


Yearly Subscription: £ 1.10. 
(12 issues, including postage) 


The Guardian | | is Missieni Cattoliche 


ecumenica del Pontificio Istituto Missioni Estere 
(P.I.M.E.)di Milano - Fondato nel 1872 - Fasci- r 


IS THE ONLY ENGLISH LANGUAGE coli mensili di 56 pagine. 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN BURMA ~ P 
ON CULTURAL, SOCIAL, EDUCA- La Rivista rappresenta il punto di vista del 
. TIONAL, POLITICAL AND CONTEM- `> mondo cattolico, e specialmente dei missionari 
PES cattolici, rispetto ai problemi culturali e d'at- 
S. PORARY AFFAIRS OF BURMA AND tualità del mondo afro-asiatico: le culture orien- 
AG S. E. ASIA tali ed africane, i problemi sociali e politici, 


`= » F studi etnologici e sulle religioni non cristiane, 
-MONTHLY MAGAZINE; 3. shillings per copy i i rapporti fra Occidente e popoli d’Asia e di 


Lst 2. per year, post free. Africa. Ampio spazio ë pure dedicato alla vita 
« della Chiesa nei due continenti d'oltremare ed 
DAILY NEWSPAPER: Lst. 5. per year, post free. al tema dell’Ecumenismo. La rivista contiene 
informazioni ragionate, un « servizio speciale » 
Th di mensile in cui ë studiato a fondo un tema uni- 
e Guar tan co, articoli vari, riflessioni di personalità e do- 
cumentazioni, bibliografia internazionale. 
IS INDEPENDENT, INFLUENTIAL, ENLIGHTENED, l nu 
ESSENTIAL. Direttore: P. Piero GHEDppo, del P.I.M.E. 
Redazione ed Amministrazione: Pontificio Isti 
ENQUIRIES The Guardian Ltd., tuto Missioni Estere, Via Monterosa, 81, Mi- 
55 Barr Sreet, lano (Italy). 
p.o. box 1522, Quote d'abbonamento annuale: 
Rangoon, Burma in Italia L. 1.000 
all'estero L. 2.000 
Cables: “GUARDIAN”, Rangoon. Copie in omaggio vengono inviate dietro richiesta 
_— @m __ PRENDE ENDE! ES 





